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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present work is offered to the public rather as a timelj 
exposition of the opening of a new era in hi^ory — an era in which 
sentiments and truths are to play the part heretofore enacted by brute 
force-^than as a highly polished work of art. Ther science of word- 
weaving has lost much of its force since the fabric of human thought 
has begun to assume the more palpable tissue of action ; and it has 
been our object to deal in ideas and movements rather than in phrases 
and cadences. The incidents of the great event which we have 
feebly depicted, have been necessarily collected with haste, yet we 
have bestowed the utmost pains in seeing that they are authentic and 
clearly arranged. The authorities we have consulted, in procuring 
our facts and data, are very numerous, and it would be only a piece 
of useless tediousness to enumerate them here. 

THE AUTHORS. 

Philadelphia^ Jpril, 1848. 
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CHAPTER I 



The revolution expected, but not now. Reason for this. France under Louis XIV. The 

bourgeoisie as a class. Why this revolution is so peaceful. Spread of intelligence. Tlie 

doings of the bourgeoisie and their opposition to the people. Causes of order. Real 
occasion of the first French revolution. Love of Napoleon, and why. 

Men expected that France would be given up to a new revolution, yet 
were astonished when it came. They wondered — not at the event, but 
at the time of the event. Accustomed to regard a coming change in 
France as inevitable, they waited for the death of the King as the period 
of its accomplishment. Settled in the belief that Louis Philippe had 
wound the French around with the cord of his craft, they supposed his 
death to be the only sword which would cut the Gordian knot, tied by his 
life. If they wondered at the time, they wondered more at the actors. 
The French were supposed by all men to be the slaves of a military 
passion, and France was therefore to be regenerated — if, indeed, the 
mass did not sink back to passive inertia, or travel to despotism through 
the path of internecine warfare — by the. sharp sabre and the loud cannon. 
If they wondered more at the men who led on the people to an assertion 
of their rights and a vindication of their supremacy, they wondered most 
at the self-control of the arisen masses at the very moment of their 
recovered strength. For the revolution has not waited for the death of 
an imbecile tyrant ; the leaders are civilians ; and the people have gone 
coolly and clearly to work to secure those benefits which, thrice- won, 
have been twice surrendered. The wonder, then, is intense, and mixed 
with admiration. 

Now all this wonder arises from a superficial examination into the 
causes and objects of the recent movement, ^produced by a mean know- 
ledge of French history, or what is worse, opinions formed through the 
medium of English writers and English reviewers. Indeed, it is the fault 
of our public that their knowledge of all continental affairs — as of conti- 
nental literature — has been acquired at second-hand. Too indolent to 
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examine, or too busy to think, they have permitted Englishmen to examine 
or think for them. If not, they have based their thought upon the per- 
versions of Alison, that most lying of historians ; or of Scott, that most 
bigoted of biographers. A careful examination of facts would have ren-* 
dered all which now excites wonder mere certainties of the future. Their 
hands would not now be uplifted in astonishment. They would have 
been rather wearied by exclaiming for many years — " How long before 
France will fjilfil her destiny, and stand in the van of continental regene- 
ration !*' 

, Whoever would look for the true solution to all the events of 1848 
must go back nearly a century — must travel to the palace of Versailles 
during the gloriously guilty days of Louis Quatorze^ must explore the 
deep recesses of the gloomy Bastile ; and must lay bare to the very centre 
the arcana of French des(>otism. Never did eastern rule assume a more 
terrific aspect than that of the Louis Quatorze and his two successors. 
Never was there, during all time, a country so fruitful in all that begets 
revolution, as France after the death of Richelieu. During the time of 
the Cardinal-sovereign there was at least some show of justice — ^there was 
even some consideration for the poor and wretched people. After his 
departure France became one vast Gomorrah. Corruption ruled the 
court ; infidelity controlled the church ; degradation was spread over the 
people. The King tyrannised over the nobles ; the nobles over the people. 
Licentiousness pervaded all classes. To be modest was an offence ; to ht 
virtuous was a crime. Lewdness and debauchery were the only passports 
to the favor of the King; and a servile readiness to be the instrument of 
pleasure or vengeance was the only road to the regard of the nobles. 
What cared those who had been born lords if their vassals lived with 
difficulty, and died with fierce hunger- pangs 1 They fared luxuriously — 
their couch was of down — their robes were of purple and fine linen. Why 
needed they to reck of the sulTerings of the poor beings who seemed born 
to minister to their comforts and pleasures ? It was enough for them if 
they could escape a httre de cachet. So long as they were outside of the 
Bastile all might take its course. The rank luxuriance of royal and noble 
excess, under such culture, could not astonish. But neither should it 
astonish that the workmen entered the field when it was ready. The time 
came. The ploughshare of revolution passed through ) the noxious weeds 
of royalty were turned down ; and the cold and starved sub-soil of the 
people was exposed to light and warmth. True, indeed, all had to be 
ploughed thrice ; but the third ploughing has produced the desired result, 
and henceforth France is to be fertile of all good and glory. 

The revolution of 1'792, li&e like revolutions which have succeeded it, 
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were the work of the. bourgeoisie, that class of capitalists' and non*|n'oduo- 
lug tradesmen, the bankers, monopoJists and venders, who stood between 
the nobility and the people. The avocations and consequent character of 
this class are directly in contrast and opposed to that of the rest of 
France* They are totally incompatible with the enthusiasm, ardency and 
h^h tone of the French people. Wrapped up in sordid desires; devoured 
with a thirst for accumulation; clad from head to foot iti a selfish wish for 
gain and self-i^grandiaement, and having none of that love of the noble 
and beautiful which seems to be an instinct with the meanest Frenchman— <\ 
the bourgeoisie acquiesce in any state of affairs which gratifies their avarice, 
and are only stimulated to motion by the distress of their own pockets. It is 
this class which has originated every revolution in France)^ whether for or 
against the King. To them is due the downfall of Napoleon^ — the entrance 
oi the allies — the accession of Louis Philippe. In truth, Louis PHitiPPE 
was one of the bourgeoisie, and endeavored to make France as mercenary, 
as avaricious and as cold-hearted as himself. The bourgeoisie, then, began 
all these revolutions, evidently ; and, save the last> they turned all to their 
own account. In the last, however, they >yere overpowered by the pro- 
ducing classes, who had learned the secret of their own strength,* add 
comprehended their own wishes. The working-man of France was no 
longer to be satisfied with mere husks, when he should have more sub- 
stantial fare. He struck the blow no more through caprice, or an 
unmeaning enthusiasm, but with a cool and determined object. 

The reason why the working class has, in this final struggle, emanci- 
pated itself from the chains of the bourgeoisie, is to be read in a few facts. 

France has advanced in the path of general information, far more 
swiftly than any other nation. The average of her inhabitants at the 
present time, who can read and write, is estimated from very safe data, to 
be over four-tenths. This exceeds the proportion in that of any country 
of the world, save the United States. Prussia, celebrated as a country 
where education is widely diffused, has not more than one-seventh who 
can read and write ; £ngland has about one-eleventh ; and Russia only 
onam three hundred and sixty-seven. A people so circumstanced, hav- 
ing access to the various cheap publications of the day, with whom the 
actions and motives of the government were theiqf s for daily discus- 
sion, were not to be long enslaved by either the bourgeoisie of the city, or 
those of the court. The very attempt on the part of the royal shop- 
keeper, was to be met with punishment. The people knew intimately 
the condition of France. . They beheld a nation of thirty-six millions of 
inhabitants, of whom twenty-fiv« millions were engaged in cultivating the 
earth. Of this mass, according to M. Dupin, there were, some years 
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14 FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

all. It was a kind of patriotism, if thoroughly analyzed. The Frenchman 
is a patriot of the most self-sacrificing kind. His inhabitiveness is earnest. 
The Englishman says, ** England is my country" — the Frenchman exclaims, 
" I am of France.*' No descendant of Napoleon can move France, or 
inspire her with an enthusiastic love, because their deeds do not cover her 
with g];andeur. . The soldier who followed Napoleon, followed him to 
glory. His worship of the Emperor was not man-worship, but a sublime 
patriotism. The eidolon, which sat enthroned in his heart, clad in a gray 
surtout and covered by a cocked hat, was the renown of France — the 
admirable genius which he beheld with a patriot's eye, as it soared over 
the smoke, and shrieked louder than the cannon-sound, at the bloody pas- 
sages of Jena, Marengo and Austerlitz. 



CHAPTER II, 



Causes of Napoleon's fall. Louis XVIII'S courting of the bourgeoisie. "Weakness of the 
peerage tinder the Restoration. Usurpation of the boui^eoine. The chamber dissolvpd. 
Assassination of the Duke de Bern. Charbonnerie in France. Its organization. Ita 
suppression. The ordonnaneea. 

The dynasty of Napoleon was essentially military. In order to con- 
ciliate the bourgeoisie he endeavored to replace his system by that of com- 
merce. Hence it was, that he made such strong efforts to secure universal 
peace — to found new colonies — to create a commercial navy. He saw 
clearly enough two things — the first of which was, that France would not 
stand a continual conscriptory drain — the* second, that the bourgeoisie 
must be pampered. But here Napoleon was met and driven back by 
Ent^land. The self-styled queen of the ocean could not afford a rivalry 
which would be directed by the sublime genius of the Emperor. Hence 
it was that the English broke faith, and plunged the world into a sea of 
contests whose final turbulence swallowed up the French empire. Napo- 
leon was again forced into war. The bourgeoisie saw their ruin in pros- 
pective. So long as generals and nobles, the extravagant members of an 
imperial court, kept up an expensive gala-day in Paris — so long as the 
bourt^eoisie could profit by the folly and dissipation of the imperial 
retinue — it was well enough. But when the court was shorn of its splen- 
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dor, by the absence of Napoleon and his chieftains, Napoleon was waging 
war against the pockets, which made up the soul of the bourgeoisie. 
That they should wage war against him was but natural. At any cost 
they must have a money-creating dynasty — one which would further 
their wishes and desires— and knowing little of the afterward Louis 
Philippe, they chose the Bourbons. 

The bourgeoisie found in the generals of the Empire, fit tools fer their 
purposes. The Emperor had committed the fatal error of gorging his 
hounds, while the hunt was yet unfinished. He had pampered his dogs 
too much, and they would not stir from their kennels. Ribbons, batons^ 
coronets and crowns had been all given. There were no further rewards 
to hope for. The continent had been parcelled out. But there was work 
to be done. Toil was in prospective. Long and arduous campaigns againift 
Europe loomed up in the distance, for which they could expect no further 
reward. Their labor was to be given for the glory of France, with which 
that of Napoleon was identified. Hence, they naturally enough opposed 
new campaigns ; and lent a ready ear to the murmurs and intrigues of the 
bourgeoisie. It is true that the mass of the army were with the Emperor, 
and there was no lack of material from which to mould his generals. He 
could have re-organized his army, and awed the bourgeoisie — thus pre- 
serving Paris and his kingdom. But like all those whom the world call great, 
he had his fits of weakness. When he beheld those, on whose shoulders, as 
it appeared to him, he had been borne to power, shrink and tremble, his 
own soul gave way. His own spirit caught the infection of their fears. 
In tears and agony, he signed the fatal abdication of Fontainebleau. The 
triumph of the bourgeoisie was complete ; and the fat and foolish Louis 
assumed the keeping of the Hllies. 

But neither the defection of his generals nor the approach of the allies 
could have overthrown the Emperor, if the bourgeoisie had not opened 
the gates of Paris to the invader. The people— the men in blouses — the 
unwashed and unterrified, preferred imperial splendor to national dishonor, 
when such a dilemma presented. They would have let out their own 
hearts* blood — ^have immolated their very offspring, to have preserved 
Paris from the shame of the invaders' feet. The bourgeoisie paralyzed 
the right arm of this succor, and Napoleon and the honor of France fell 
together. 

Louis the Eighteenth, marked his reassumed power by insulting the 
bourgeoisie — ^by offending the bankers and shop-keepers. He called his 
placemen from among the old nobility — he afiected the estate of his de- 
capitated predecessor. Discontent arose, and when the dethroned Emperor 
returned from Elba, the bourgeoisie afforded no opposition. The new 
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dynasty dnsolved rather than fell. It roehed away. The bourgeoisie had 
not time to reason for itself, and see in the re-construction of the emptF(^, 
their death-knell. The suddenness of the movement, combined with their 
deep affront at Louis, for a moment paralyzed their intrigue. 

It was but for a tnoment. They excited their ready tools, the repub- 
licans. The result at Waterloo was an occasion for the commercial con- 
spirators. They seized it. The people . shouted *^ Vive PEmpereur !" 
under the palace walls, and the cry of " Vive le Petit Caporal !" rang 
along the lines of the army y but in the legislature was heard the still and 
small but potent voice of the bourgeoisie— "Abdicate !" No cojiipromise, 
no regency would satisfy them. They would, not listen to the accession 
of the King of Rome ; they iscoffed at a regency ; though even the allies 
were inclined to the latter step, as perhaps the surest guarantee for the 
satisfaction of France^ and the consequent peace of Europe. Their gain 
was at risk. Like those of Ephesus, their craft was in danger ; and any 
dynasty which would preserve to them their craft, they were willing to 
hail as tkeir Diana of the Ephesians. And the occupation, if we may 
believe the most reliable chroniclers, laid the foundation for many a colossal 
fortune among the members of the bourgeoisie. There were nearly two 
. months of profuse outlay, on the part of the allied troops, who left in 
Paris the plunder they had gained from the rest of France. Some idea 
of the immense expenditure made at this time may be formed from the fact 
that one general of the allied armies, who received three millions of francs 
from the French government, sunk the whole of it in Paris, and was 
obliged to mortgage his estates. This glutted the purses of the bourgeoisie, 
and completed the centralization of France at the metropolis. 

The grand aim of the bourgeoisie from the time of the Restoration was^ 
to make royalty and the people the slaves of its combination — or rather to 
make the King their tool for enslaving the people to their own use. Their 
king was money — their country was money— their idol was money — their 
god was money. 

At the day of the last Restoration, the court was wiser than previous to 
the One Hundred Days. They began to behold the immense power of the 
boui^eoisie. If they did not identify themselves with its interests, they 
gave it a recognized place in the state. The first administration of afiairs 
was formed to conciliate it. It was partly and principally formed of n^w 
men ; of what were considered by the nobles as upstarts — in other words, 
of the bourgeoisie. The people, per se^ had no representative. It was 
not considered as any thing but a necessary basis ; a footstool for the 
throne — a carpet for the bourgeoisie. 

The nobles were scarcely a distinct class at this time, nor have they 
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ever been since. The bourgeoisie recruited the ranks of the peerage from 
among their sons. The law of entail had been abolished ; patrimonies 
were divisible and divided ; the peerage could not present any front against 
the gold of the non-:operative upstarts- The result of this was, of course^ 
that the throne had the alternative of endeavoring to retain power, or 
succumbing to the bourgeoisie. The crown and the legislature bucame 
contestants. The former, obliged to temporize at least, was wise enough 
to assume conciliation to the money power, and acknowledged the Parisian 
Juggernaut by the elevation of its chosen priest, Becazcs. It is true that 
Decazbs was a half-apostate from liberal principles. So ipuch the, better. 
The easier tool he for the bourgeoisie, who were only liberals from the 
lips out, and whose idea of freedom was of that state of affairs which 
suffered them most readily to thrust their hands in the public purse. 

The first chamber of deputies under Lorjis, the Eighteenth, had the 
most enlarged ideas of the power of the bourgeoisie. It aimed at uo less 
than converting the government into a complete oligarchy, — it attempted 
to subject the executive and judicial power to the legislative control. It 
assumed that principle which 'deluged France in blood; which overthrew 
the old republics; which — if anything can — will render fruitless the 
present revolution. It proclaimed, practically, the infamous doctrine of 
the despotism of a national assembly — a doctrine whose working is more 
dangerous than the operation of an absolute monarchy, inasmuch as it 
take* many more daggers to kill a number of tyrants, than to do justice 
on one. 

Louis, the Eighteenth, was obliged to dissolve the chamber. Lours Blanc, 
and other republicans of the present time, have censured this act, but 
from superficial reasons. The motive was despotic enough, but the act 
was beneficial to freedom. It was merely a weak despotism adopting 
measures to destroy a strong antagonist despotism. 

The dissolution of the chamber afforded no triumph to the King, for 
Decazes — the tool of the bourgeoisie — was still the minister. The con- 
sequence wag that in the next chamber the power of the crown sank, and 
the throne underwent new humiliation at the feet of the bourgeoisie^ 
These latter held the elective franchise, which is the key to all sovereignty, 
and were silently teaching the people the lesson, that power rested upon 
the ability to make laws. It was sapping the throne ; but at the same 
time was making clear the road to its own downfall. 

But this the bourgeoisie could not see. Seated in their counting-houses^ 
reposing on their cotton bales, or grouped in their bureau, they did not 
dream that they were sharpening the axe which, before thirty years had 
passed by, would be applied to the trunk of their own power. 
2 
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The crown at length made a desperate eflTort to emancipate itself from 
its fetters. Stimulated by the ultra-royalists, it created a new ministry, 
and challenged the bourgeoisie to the combat. Decazes completed his 
apostacy, and, like most tools, deceived his masters. He left the bour- 
geoisie for the crown. But the new masters despised lh,eir convert^ and 
he speedily fell. 

The assassination of the Duke of Berri, and the events to which it led, 
together with the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux, gave the royal party an 
apparent strength, which was only apparent. For from this time repub- 
licanism began to make way in Prance, and shortly after was laid the 
foundation of the carbonari of France. Blanc thus describes the organi- 
zation of this body : 

" It was agreed that around a parent association called the hauie vmte^ 
there should be formed under the name of ventes centrales other asso- 
ciations, which again were to have under them ventes pariicvlieres. 
The number of members in each association was limited to twenty, to 
evade the provisions of the penal code. The haute vente was originally 
composed of the seven founders of charbonnerie, Bazard, Flotard, Buchez, 
Dugied, Carriol, Joubert, and Limperani. It filled up vacancies in its 
owu body. 

" The following was the method adopted to form the venhs centrales : 
Two mcinbers of the haute vente took a third person as their associate 
without making him acquainted with their rank, and they named him 
president of the incipient vente, at the same time assuming to themselves 
the one the title of deputy, the other that of censor. The duty of the 
deputy being to correspond with the superior association, and that of 
censor to control the proceedings of the secondary association, the haute 
vente became by these means the brain as it were of each of the ventes it 
created, whilst it remained in relation to them mistress of its own secret 
and of its own acts. 

"The ventes particulieres were only administrative subdivisions, having 
for objects to avoid the complications which the progress of charbonnerie 
might introduce into the relations between the^a7//e vente diud the deputies 
of the ventes centrales* As the latter emanated from the parent society, 
so did the inferior societies from the secondary. There was an admirable 
elasticity in this arrangement : the ventes were speedily muhiplied ad 
infinitum^ 

" The impossibility of altogether baffling the efforts of the police had 
been clearly foreseen : in order to diminish the importance of this dif- 
ficulty, it was agreed that the several ventes should act in common, 
without, however, knowing each other, so that the police might not be 
able to lay hold on the whole ramification of the system, except by 
penetrating the secrets of the haute vente. It was consequently for- 
bidden every charhonnier belonging to one vente to attempt to gain 
admission into another, and this prohibition was backed by the penalty of 
death. 

" The founders of charbonnerie had counted on the support of the 
troops; hence the double organization given to the system. Each vente 
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was subjected to a military staff, the gradations of w^hich were parallel 
with those of the civil officership. Corresponding respectively with 
charbonnerie, the haute vente, the venies cenlraleSy and the ventes 
parliculieres, there were the legion, the cohorteSy the centuries, and 
the manipules. When charbonnerie acted civilly, the military officer- 
ship was in abeyance ; on the other hand, when it acted in a military 
point of view, the functions of the civil offi^cers were suspended. In- 
dependently of the force derived from the play of these two powers, 
and from their alternate government, the double denominations they 
rendered necessary afforded a means of baffling the researches of the 
police. 

" The duties of the charbonnier were, to have in his possession a gun 
and fifty cartridges, to be ready to devote himself, and blindly to obey the 
orders of unknown leaders." 

The mystery of this constitution had, of course, a great effect. The 
organization spread rapidly in every direction, with incredible secrecy and 
celerity. Commenced by unknown or obscure individuals, it ultimately 
embraced La Fayette and the boldest of his colleagues. Under their 
guidance, or rather assistance, carbonarism extended to the provinces; 
and the whole of France was covered with a net-work of conspiracy. 
But when the moment came for action, all the plan proved abortive. It 
was found that the revolution was aimless. It i& true that the basis of a 
constitution was adopted, with a provisional government, consisting of 
DupoNT de I'EuRE, the President of the present Provisional Government, 
La Fayette and three others. But no preparation vi^as made for conse- 
quences — every thing was vague. La Fayette alone started for Befort, 
where the insurrection was to commence. Here the usual formalities of 
an unsuccessful revolt took place. Suspicions were aroused by the undue 
familiarity of a subaltern with his superior officer ; the officers were assem- 
bled by the commandant; those engaged in the plot showed uneasiness; 
the mass of conspirators hesitated when deprived of their leaders, and 
finally assembled without a recognized head; the guard aroused; the 
column of conspirators was severed in two parts by the apt rising of the 
drawbridge; all engaged were dispersed — their arrests, their trials, and 
their subsequent fate — alj these are common to exploded insurrections, and 
have no bearing on the objects of our work, which entitles them to further 
space than a single paragraph. 

The rising was attempted elsewhere, and every where put down. The 
leaders combined enthusiasm and timidity, two inconsistent qualities. Car- 
bonarism wrote the rest of its history in ink, made from the blood of its 
votaries. But from the fertilizing blood of the martyrs grew up two dis- 
tinct principles — one of which was republican. And carbonarism, from 
its effects upon the whole community, from the £ilarm it gave to the throne, 
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led to the series of oppressive and ill-judged measures, which produced 
the revolution of 1S30 — a revolution, vi'hose results were made abortive, 
by the intrigues of the bourgeoisie. The corner-stone of the new royal 
house in France was laid — it was to be hastened to its completion by the 
death of Louis, the Eighteenth, and the succession of Charles, the Tenth. 
Louis, the Eighteenth, was a monarch of expedients — a king of com- 
promises. His reign was a merfe averting of revolution : and he thus left 
his successor a deposition. He bequeathed to the new king a contest with- 
a restless, implacable and determined oligarchy, which, if it had no sym- 
pathy for the people, had also no respect for the crown. In five years 
after his coronation, the contest came. Polignac entered upon the place 
of minister — the chambers were convoked — the King addressed them in 
these terms: — 

^' Peers of France, deputies of the departments, I entertain no doubt of 
your co-operation towards effecting the good I desire to do. You will 
reject with disdain the perfidious insinuations malevolence strives to propa- 
gate. Should culpable manoeuvres raise up obstacles in the way^of my 
government, an event which I cannot and will not anticipate, I should de- 
rive the necessary strength to surmount them from my resolution to uphold 
the public peace, from the just confidence of the French, and from the 
love they have always evinced for their king." 

By a majority of two hundred and twenty-one the chambers said to the 
King, in reply : — 

" The charter has made the permanent concurrence of the political 
views of your government with the wishes of your people, an indispensable 
requisite to the regular course of public affairs. Sire, our loyalty, our de- 
votedness, condemn us to ^ell you that this concurrence does not exist." 

The chambers were dissolved — and never more reassembled under the 
Bourbons. 

If we trace the whole of these events — if we examine carefully the 
history of the whole time, we shall see how heartless and artificial France 
appeared to be, under the rule of the bourgeoisie. The spirit of avarice 
penetrated all parts, and if some of the vices of the old time had gone, all 
its virtues departed also. Licentiousness did not hold up its head so boldly; 
and there was some show of religion j but corruption and money-worship 
pervaded, with very few exceptions,^ all ostensible society. It was only 
among the poor, despised people — the artizans and the laborers — that there 
was any material for a live government, as contra-distinguished from the 
dead and loathsome oligarchy which ruled. That mass was about to make 
another convulsive struggle, under the guidance of that very bourgeoisie 
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which had so often deceived and betrayed it. It was destined to be de- 
ceived and betrayed again — but only to make a final and effectual convul- 
sion. 

Among the bourgeoisie, too, were many whose sympathies were with 
the people. Indeed, among the lower order of the bourgeoisie, there were 
hundreds who were scarcely removed from the people. The literary men 
belonged not properly to the bourgeoisie, though they sided with it. Their 
proper sphere was elsewhere — a fact which they have learned at last; and 
hence we- see them in the van of the recent popular movements. But it 
is only of late that they have fraternized with the people. They have 
now learned their true position; and, in somfe measure, their proper 
connection with the hopes and destiny of mankind. 



CHAPTER III, 



Charles X. prepares for a contest. Indecision of the bourgeoisie. The expedition to Algiers, 
The Duke of Orleans brought on the scene. The divisions of the loyalists. The want of 
organization among the people. The press attacked, and the journalists join the conspiracy 
Lack of interest by the people. They are forced into the movement. Errors of policy of 
the King. The revolution. Downfall of Charles X. and accession of Louis Philippe. 

When Charles, the Tenth, closed the chambers, he prepared for a 
sharp contest with the bourgeoisie. The latter had begun to contemplate 
the consequences of an outbreak, and dreaded to commence it. They feared 
that the people, in the terrible tumult which must necessarily ensue, would 
seize upon supreme power, and would not again relinquish it. On the 
other hand their interests were threatened by the King, who gave every 
• indication of conceding certain privileges, long regarded by the bourgeoisie 
as exclusively their own, to the people. The outbreak might wreck their 
position, and without it their position could not be retained. They stood 
between the Scylla of despotism and the Cbarybdis of republicanism, un- 
decided, irresolute, and spell-bound by the imminence of their danger. 

At this critical moment Charles, the Tenth, might have preserved his 
throne, by a bold stroke. He might, have elevated the people to a share 
of power, defied the bourgeoisie to their teeth, and become a revolutionary 
king. It would have required little to have let the people loose against 
the bourgeoisie, instead of suffering the bourgeoisie to set them howling at 
the throne. 
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The King had an indistinct notion of this, but did not see clear enough; 
nor far enough. He took the first steps ; but then stopped short, relying 
upon the crumbs which he had thrown to the hounds. 

The measures which were adopted, would at another time have had the 
effect desired ; but, as we said, the King did not go far enough. All that 
he did had the effect merely of hurrying on the bourgeoisie. He talked 
about an extension of 8uffrage-*he showed personal favors to the people. 
More than all that, he endeavored to arouse the military pride of the 
people, and identify himself with conquest^ by the expedition to Algiers. 

The moment which announced the determination of the King to attack 
Algiers, the bourgeoisie took alarm. They feared that the employment 
thus given to thousands of artizans — the consequent demand for labor — to 
say nothing of the ultimate results of achieving a triumph for France, 
with which the King would be identified, would strengthen the throne. 
For they well knew the patriotism of the people; and that the man who 
enhanced the glory of France, was, so long as the prestige of that glory 
remained, secure on the throne, were he king or emperor — Charles 
or Napoleon. They combined to oppose it ; exaggerated its difficulties ; 
ridiculed its preliminaries. They circulated statements in regard to the 
impracticability of effecting a landing of troops at Algiers ; in which they 
were seconded by all those officers, naval or military, who were at all 
within the reach of their influence. But the King expected this, and per- 
severed. The bourgeoisie did not relax, but were rather stimulated to 
fresh exertions. They got up banquets, held meetings, and kept up a fire 
of mingled argument and ridicule through their journals. Still, not having 
in view any successor to the existing dynasty, they were yet undecided. 
They did not want to abolish royalty — they merely wished to use it. A 
republic was especially in conflict with their interests. It was enough for 
them that the King should be the ostensible chief, but the real tool of the 
oligarchy, which they constituted. They asked no more, but less would 
have destroyed their position. Now, 1 hey knew not where to find the 
man who would answer their purposes. 

But this ignorance did not long exist. The few friends of the Duke of 
Orleans saw his chances to be good — indeed, one or two shrewd enemies 
of his did not hesitate to avow that the harvest tvas now ripe for him, if 
he had the boldness to put in his sickle. In order to render the reaping 
the easier, a fete was given at the Palais Royal, at which a sort of riot 
was gotten up by the friends of the Duke, in order to furnish Paris with a 
theme for discussion. The Duke had then accomplished the necessary 
preliminary to French importance — he was a subject of conversation. 
The bourgeoisie began to turn their eyes in that direction ; and to consider 
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whether the house of Orleans would Dot make a better dynasty^ — for their 
purposes — ^thau the elder' branch of the Capets. 

AJgiers fell, and the public had something to talk about. But Charles 
did not keep up the excitement. The army remained at Algiers. A fat^l 
error ! It should have advanced from post to post. A succession of vic- 
tories was now a necessary to the sinking dynasty. 

The royalists were divided, whith division was the foundation of grow- 
ing weakness. There were tw<j parties attached to the king ; and unfortu- 
nately the monarch leaned to the very weakest of these— ^one which had 
no force whatever. These divisions were important, if together; each 
weak, if single — one of them despicably so. One party consisted of the 
old nobles, whose pride of birth had increased from exile and fidelity to 
royalty during its years of prostration. These clamored for the restoration 
of the law of entail — for the exclusive privileges of the nobility — for a 
strict adherence to the punctilios of rapk^ — fpr the erection of a wall which 
should shut out all candidates for nobility. The other party was formed 
of- the nobility of the existing and passing generation — of men who had 
gained their distinctions by the sabre — of the old marshals and generals of 
Napoleon — the princes and dukes of the £mpire, who had left their master 
at the Restoration. These had some halo of glory around them. They 
reflected some few of the beams of the sun which had illuminated all 
France. Conscious of their services to the nation, and believing that the 
Restoration was pwing mainly to their acquiescence — when they had been 
the mere tools of the bourgeoisie — they felt aggrieved that they should be 
treated with such neglect by the court. They saw with mortification that 
the poorest gentleman, of noble blood, had more weight with the sovereign 
than any one of those who had ridden to distinction through the smoke and 
carnage of a hundred battles. 

The people had no organization. The carbonari had died out and left 
few traces. The producing class was divided into republicans and Bona- 
partists — into those who had a longing, vague and shadowy, after a repub- 
lican government; and those who bad fed their patriotism and their 
romance with the traditions of the Empire. But they had no conception, 
in the general, of their true rights — ^or if they had, kiiew not how to 
attain, certainly not how to retain them. They were the ready prey to 
the intrigues of the bourgeoisie, who slandered them one day, and used 
them the next. ' 

The perseverance of Charles in his quarrel with the bourgeoisie at 
length determined the course of the latter, whose indecision gave way. to 
a desperate choice between two alternatives ; and they now began the war 
in earnest. Still there was doubt in their camp, even to the last. Thiers, 
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G uizoT, Lafitte and others, debated the necessity of revolution ; some 
were for assuming offensive measures more vigorously — SebastianIjCasimir 
Perier and others, were afraid of the" people to the last. They did not 
know the immense power which their own order wielded — they feared a 
recurrence of the scenes of '92, in whose 'terrible vortex they would be 
all engulphed. The other party, however, prevailed. The issuing of the 
royal ordinances against the press, caused the union to cement more firmly. 

These ordinances, indeed, fired the train ^bich led to the magazine. The 
attempt to muzzle the press, caused a combination the most fornr.idable, 
inasmuch as it insured an accession of those who had hitherto stood aloof. 
Arago here first began to figure conspicuously. The scientific and literary 
men — we mean those who were not already in the toils of the bourgeoisie — 
joined the money-power. The journals could not be put down— the jour- 
nalists would not. It was a life and death effort with the latter. The 
failure of the attempts to seize the presses of one or two, exasperated and 
gave strength to the objects of the royal anger. 

In all this intrigue and excitement, the people took no interest. They 
had nothing to gain. It was little matter whether King Royal or King 
Money reigned — either was sure to be a King Stork to them. They 
would be devoured — their substance, their liberties and their lives — in 
either instance. They merely looked on and talked and vehemently dis- 
cussed these movements, somewhat as they would a scene in the last 
vaudeville, or a spectacle at Franconi's. But the conspirators in these 
intrigues could not rest with such inaction on the part of their tools. It 
was necessary to have victims for power, in case of a failure of conspiracy ; 
and they had no particular, desire on their own parts to dance attendance 
on M. Sanson. Their safety consisted in involvings the mass in the matter. 
In truth, their success was connected with this. Accordingly, they went 
to work, at once and earnestly. The streets were filled with men crying 
<' Vive la Charte !" Well dressed individuals mounted chairs in the public 
promenades, and commented on the ordinances. Extempotantfous ha- 
rangues were made at the street corners. Groups were assembled at stated 
places, wherein a noisy and vehement discussion of existing affairs was 
carried on. On the top of all this, thousands of workmen were discharged, 
to swell the general clamor with their hoarse cry of starvation. Under 
all these circumstances, the alliance between the antipodes — between de- 
frauded labor and those who systematically defraud it — was consummated. 

By a species of madness such as only a Bourbon can Or a Stuart could 
coipmit, Charles gave the command of the troops to whom was entrusted 
the quelling of the coming revolt, to the Duke of Ragusa. Now, Mar- 
MONT, with all his good intentions, and at heart friendliness to the people, 
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was the most unpopular man who could have been selected. His name in 
connection with the royal cause was a tower of dry sand, against which the 
least breath could prevail, fhe working-classes of Paris, the men who 
really loved their country, at once recalled the days of the occupation. 
The remembrance of the entry of the allies into the capital^ of the soiled 
tri-color dragged in the mire, of the utter degradation and debasement of 
the French name — all came up* vividly to the popular mind. No wonder 
wa^itthat the populace ground their teeth, knitted their brows and rushed 
madly into the trap of the bourgeoisie. On one side they saw that which 
reminded them of the torn and bleeding honor of their country, and they 
entered into the matter, without knowing or caring any thing of the true 
nierits of the controversy. This movement of the government cemented 
the alliance between the people and the bourgeoisie ; and the failure of 
the attempt to seize the presses made the union still firmer. 

At this point the bourgeoisie began again to show symptoms of alarm. 
They assembled frequently — debated, discussed, endeavored to assure them- 
selves, and hesitated. They feared for the utter overthrow of royalty ; a 
result most fatal to their money-getting. But they could not recede. The 
tri-colored flag had appeared in the streets of Paris. Men gazed, at it, as 
at an old friend. It told of the hopes, the exertions, the glories of the 
Past. It represented the renown which had departed from France, at the 
date of its disappearance. The enthusiasm of the French had been 
touched. The snow had been loosened from the summit, and wa<! totter- 
ing preparatory to its fall. To swell the excitement, the firing of the 
royal troops on the people had its effect. The corpses of the slain were 
borne through the streets— the cry of revenge resounded on all .side?, and 
the night of the 27th of July closed on Paris, to be succeeded by the fierce 
throes of internecine warfare — the sudden emancipation of a nation from" 
all control — and its speedy reinthralment, by another and more despicable 
despotism. 

The next day saw the tri-colored flag unfurled over all Paris. Uprose 
the people of the faubourgs and poured through Paris in one unbroken 
stream ; on all sides resound the fierce cries of " Vive la Charte !" The 
poor, dumb masses had at length found their tongues. Well would it have 
been for their true interests, if they knew why and for what they shouted. 
But to them the cry bad no particular meaning. They knew nothing nor 
cared nothing for the charter. They had, it is true, a vague idea of 
achieving some relief from social and political evils ; but there was no 
shape to this. They lacked knowledge — they lacked self-appreciation. 
Honesty enough they had, it is true ; but no more. They cried, however, 
and they were willing to fight. The pupils of the Polytechnic School, at 
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this season, joined the malcontents, who had now become insurgents. The 
barricades grew up from the streets — the conflict commenced — Paris was 
declared in a state of siege. 

Here arises, at thjs moment, another palpable error of Charles, the 
Tenth. As the contest was inevitable, he should have played his game 
manfully. One resource was still left him. He should have used his 
troops where they would have been effectual j and not have exposed them 
to assassination in the streets of Paris. He should have reduced the capital 
to ruins. The first demonstration of this kind would have brought the 
mainsprings of the movement — the bourgeoisie — to his feet. But Charles 
wanted the nerve for this — the only, though desperate resource. It was 
a despotic necessity — a barbarous preservation ] but as he had taken the 
cards of a despot, he should have played the game to its termination. 
He shrank from it, and he fell. The insurgents became revolutionists — 
and the Bourbons ceased to exist as a race of. kings. 

The whole series of events only served to show the duplicity of the 
Duke of Orleans. His voluntary promises to the deposed King; his 
mountebank trick of affected yielding to the popular will ; his cunning in 
attempting to conciliate all classes by abject servility ; his utter want of 
manliness and fair-dealing — all these are in consonance with the rest of 
his life, and are more properly to be adverted to when we come to speak 
of him as an individual. The adroitness with which he managed Lafitte 
and La Fayette ; the skill with which he induced the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie to consider him as their preferable chief; his falsehood and 
dissimulation, are practically comixiented upon by the recent events. Louis 
Philippe, a fugitive, landing in England in a borrowed , coat, abandoning 
his family to all the Uproar which his own want of foresight had caused, 
is a strong commentary upon the dexterous fraud which characterized his 
management of public affairs. 

Among the few royalists who had the courage to avow their sentiments 
at this desperate juncture, was the Viscount de Chateaubriand. The 
noble poet — a,nd we do not use the adjective in its conventional sense — in 
his speech before the Peers, on the 7th of August, made use of the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

" An unavailing Cassandra, I have sufficient!}' wearied the throne and 
the peerage with my disregarded warnings. It only remains for me to sit 
down on the fragments of a wreck I have so often predicted. I recognize 
in misfortune all jcinds of power, except that of releasing me from my 
oaths of fidelity. I must therefore render my life uniform. AfteP all I 
have done, said, and written for the Bourbons, 1 should be the vilest of 
wretches if I denied them at the moment when, for the third and ^ast time, 
they are going into exile." 
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The triumph of the bourgeoisie was, however, essentially the triumph 
of the people, since it prepared the way for the recent events. The struggles 
of the bourgeoisie showed the people the power of combination and per- 
severance. It forced them to examine into the secrets of that system by 
which a few shopkeepers and bankers had overthrown a dynasty whose 
commencement faded into the dim past. It taught them the necessity of 
organization — it made them examine into their own wants — it prompted 
them to read with intellectual avidity every publication which tended to 
enlighten thenri upon their true course— it accustomed them to grasp at 
facts and reason for themselves. The triumph, then, of the bourgeoisie 
had its uses — it was a link in the chain— and while we smile at the 
selfishness which coi^ceived and carried it to completion, we rejoice that 
it was completed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Slate of Europe on accession of new King;. The government temporizes. Treachery of the 
King. His po1i<iy. The Belgian difficnlties. The first ministry. It falls. The views 
of the bourgeoisie. lis difierences immaterial. France abandons Poland. Acquittal of 
ex-ministers. La Fayette dismissed. Riots fomented by the King, ^he spread of repub- 
licanism. Extent of suffrage. Insurrection iii Italy. Fef ier betomes minister. His views. 

Louis Philippe ascended the throne at^ a critical moment in the history 
of Europe. The old dynasties, rotten to the core, were girding up their 
loins, to grasp with rebellions, which, long brewing, were brought to the 
surface by the changes in France. Russia, interrupted in her design^ on 
Turkey, was menaced with the safety of her Polish provinces ; but un- 
aware of this, was preparing to march to Paris. The Poles, nursing the 
memory of their own warlike deeds, invoked the names of Boleslaus and 
Sobieski. Prussia feared the rising of the Rhenish provinces. Austria 
was threatened by the illuminati, at Vienna ; by the nobles in Hungary ; 
by the people in Gallicia, and her Italian possessions^ Belgium, illy rep- 
resented in the States-general, and neglected by the king, was on the eye 
of revolt. Spain, through the abolition of the salique law by Ferdinand, 
the Seventh, stood on the brink of that civil war, in whose gulf she has 
been floundering ever since. Italy dreamed of unity, and desired France 
to hold the north in check, while she solved the problem of her political 
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regeneration. The people of England, driven to a stolid desperation by 
starvation, were ominously clanking their chains j and through the len<yth 
and breadth of Ireland, the trampled and spurned serfs, goaded to madness 
by the appeals of O'.Connell, were hoarsely murmuring their invocation 
to lamhh gerrg aboo. Never was Europe in so combustible a state — save 
now 5 and France was the match whose friction would have put the world 
in a blaze. She could at this moment hav^ plunged Europe iii war, but 
she could have controlled the destiny of .Europe. Never were the conti- 
nental and English governments so illy prepared Tor a contest. 

But the neW monarchy was in every way weak, and obliged to tempo- 
rize. It had not the strength of a well-established government of either 
form. It was a mongrel oligarchy, which lacked the wisdom of an aris- 
tocracy, the force of a despotism and the vigor of a democracy. The 
bourgeoisie governed, and they felt that the first blow struck would cut 
down their profits. The war might end in the perfect enfranchisement of 
France ; but it would certainly be accompanied by a fall in the funds, a 
destruction of markets, and an abasement of King Money. The monarch 
of the bourgeoisie was a participant in these fears. He was himself but a 
shop-keeping ruler-^a parvenu king; who desired to gain favor from 
hereditary monarchs, strengthen his dynasty by alliances, make money 
through his position, and secure the favor of his immediate constituents, 
the bourgeoisie. A war. or even a decidedly liostile attitude, would pro- 
duce a series of bankruptcies fatal to his hopes. France was even then in 
great distress, certainly in Paris. Thousands were thrown out of employ- 
ment. The excitement followed by. depression was doing its work— and 
the populace were clamorous for. work. Louis Philippe had not the 
boldness to pursue the path pointed out by the dictates of genius. He 
was a mere ordinary, common-place, dollars-and-cents kind of a sovereign, 
whose ability was for corruption — nothing more. 

The Kingl)egan the tortuous policy which he had marked out for his 
reign, by giving secret aid and encouragement to the Spanish refugees, 
and inciting them to a revolt, which was organized in France under his 
own direction. Ferdinand had refused to acknowledge Louis Philippe, 
and thus he was to be brought to terms. The poor refugees were the 
most apt tools which presented, and they were unscrupulously used. So 
soon as Ferdinand succumbed, the tools were useless. The French in- 
triguer not only discountenanced his own movement, but used his power 
for the purpose of putting it down. The deceived patriots M'ere defeated ; 
some devoted, to the bullet, and some to the scaffold ; and the ** Napoleon 
of peace" signalized the commencement of his reign by the most cold- 
blooded and treacherous of murders. 
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Tn consonance with the policy which led Loms Philippe to spare 
PoLiGNAC, and the other ex-ministers, whose deaths were desired by tbei 
people, as a just retribution for the murders they had caused, he was led 
to shripk from the proffer of the crown of Belgium for the Duke of Ne- 
mours, and of the absorption of Belgium in France. Yet this was decidedly 
the most silly course, which, under the circumstances, could have been 
taken, as will be seen, by a recurrence to a few facts. 

The people of Belgium had many and just causes of complaint against 
the house of Nassau. Incorporated as a part of, Netherlands by the allied 
powers, they justly demanded to be considered as a portion of the kingdom 
— not as a mere provincial appanage to Holland. Far superior as she was 
to Holland, in population and refinemei^t, she had fewer representatives 
in the legislative assembly. She was treated in the most contemptuous 
manner by the house of Nassau. The official stations in her midst were 
filled by Hollanders; the religion which the great mass of her people pos- 
sessed, was suffered rather than tolerated ; and its votaries and ministers 
received the most cavalier treatment at the hands of the government. Her 
langus^e was proscribed, and an attempt made to drive it from use. The 
interests of the people were never consulted, or rather studiously disre- 
garded. The bourgeoisie of Belgium^ it is true, selfish as their class every 
where, opposed the revolution, because they feared the shipwreck of their 
interests in the tumult. But the mass of the people determined upon a 
change. Their interests, sympathies and feelings were decidedly French ; 
as their whole movements, their popular cries, and their afterwards prof- 
fering the crown successively to the Duke of Nemours and the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, testified. It was good policy in the King of the French to 
have taken the ripe pear — it was safe policy, as well. The foreign pbwers 
were incapable of preventing it. England^ it is true, blustered; but the 
generally disturbed state of her social relations, and the imminent risk to 
which her aristocracy would have been exposed, prevented her from 
engaging in continental warfare. Eussia had enough to attend to in Poland, 
and the latter, if France had struck the blow, would not have displayed 
her preternatural bravery in vain, on the bloody field of Grochow. Prussia 
was unprepared, as was evident from the fact, that when she had offered 
to support Holland, an intimation from Mole that France would not suffer 
such a movement, caused her to refrain. But to take advantage of this 
movement, required the ability of a great man. Louis Philippe was onlj' 
a little intriguer. 

The first administration which the King created was composed 'of ele- 
ments which had no political affinity. For the bourgeoisie were now 
divided into the liberals^ who were willing to grant some little to the 
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people, and the conservatives, who refused to concede — the latter usually 
spoken of as the dodrinaires. The latter appellation having no definite 
meaning, was calculated to ^^ attention. In the cabinet was one, Dupont 
de PEuRE, who was, at heart, devoted to the cause of the people ; and far 
too honest to work well with his more unscrupulous colleagues. And 
this ministry, having no harmony of action, was obliged to succumb con- 
tinually to the King. Against their will it was that Talleyrand was sent 
to England, it being part of the King's policy to pander to the pride of the 
island sovereignty, and prostrate France at the feet of her great rival. It 
was perfectly wise on the part of the King, if he could keep such a council 
together, after such a course, to do so; but the seeds of its dissolution 
were planted by the insult. And very soon after, difficulties arose with 
the cabinet. Dcpont de TEttre was too uncompromisingly honest.' He 
kept the rest of the ministry in a ferment, and inspired the King with 
constant terror. An attempt to get rid of the prefect of the Seine, Odilon 
Barrot, caused considerable disturbance. Guizot, Mole, Casihir 
Perier, and the rest of that sort, determined to retire j but Dupont de 
PEure was inflexible. A new ministry was formed, consisting of Lafitte, 
Maison, DtjpoNT de PEure, Montalivbt, Gerartt, Sebastiani and Meril- 
HON. Of all these Dupont de I'Eure was the only real man — the rest 
were mere substitutes for men, in such times as they were fated to appear. 
The greater part were as bad as doctrinaires after all. 

As a matter of course, the new coalition met no favor at the hands of 
the chamber. It defended the doctrinaires, and began to show its power 
by assaulting the press. The latter, as was to be presumed, resented this 
encroachment upon their rights, and assailed the chambers virulently. 
The debate in the chambers tended to develope to the people the inclina- 
tions, doctrines and real character of the bourgeoisie. Guizot said, in the 
tribune : — 

"I honor a republic, gentlemen. It is a form of government which 
rests on great principles, and rears up noble sentiments and generous 
thoughts in the soul. And if it were permitted me, I would repeat the 
words which Tacitus puts into the mouth of old Galba — ' If the republic 
could be re-established we were worthy that it should begin with us.' But 
France is not republican. It would be necessary to do violencti to her 
connexions to introduce that form of government into her territory." 

Odilon Barrot, though apparently opposing him, differed little after 
all, and said : — 

" It is the middle class which really constilutes the nation." 

The president of the council and the king-maker, Lafitte, had nearly 
the same sentiments. In his address from the tribune, on the day follow- 
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ihg the speech of Guizot, he said, speaking of the former council, of 
whkh he had also been a menober : — 

" Every one of the council knew and believed that liberty should be 
joined with order, and that up to the, moment of their reform, the con- 
tinued execution of the law was indispensable, if confusion were to- be 
prevented. Every one appreciated the lessons of experience given .to 
mankind by the revolution of 1789. Every one knew that the revolution 
of 1830 ought to be kept within certain limits, and that it was necessary 
to give it favor, with JEurope, by uniting steady moderation and dignity. 
On these matters there was a common understanding, because the council 
was composed of men of sense and prudence. But there was not unity in 
regard to the mode of appreciating and directing the revolution of 1830. 
It was not thought that this would so soon pass into anarchy as to need 
for precautions to be taken against it, and distrust and opposition to be 
shown it. With this exception no fundamental difference of opinion 
divided the cabinet." 

And this was no doubt true. The bourgeoisie merely split about straws. 
They were united in combination against the honor and dignity of France — 
the rights and happiness of the people. It was the old story of thieves 
quarreling over their booty. The public were not interested. 

At this time the breach between Lafitte and the King widened — a 
breach, the causes of which we shall explain when we come to review 
the character of the monarch. Lafitte, in concert with Dupont de PEurej 
proposed that France should take a warlike position, and in this the King 
was forced to concur — greatly to his annoyance — but the trial of Polignac 
had not then taken place, and Dupont de 1' Eore was necessary to stand 
between the King and the people, the latter of whom had a perfect passion 
for the death of the ex-ministers. 

Immediately after this latter event, when France was in enthusiasm at 
the warlike speech of Lafitte, in the chamber, the revolution in Poland 
broke out, effectually stopping any movement which Russia might be pre- 
paring to make against France. This revolution was hurried on by the 
refusal of the Polish line to march on Paris. France then u as bound by 
every sympathy and force of honor to aid Poland. A spirited remonstrance, 
in which England would have joined, would have had the effect desired, 
without the necessity of a blow. Russia would have yielded. But the 
spirit of trade destroyed every generous impulse of the bourgeoisie. For 
their interests, identified with his then purposes, Louis Philippe humbled 
France at the feet of Russia and destroyed Poland, By a sort of tacit 
agreement with the Autocrat, France looked on. The desperate valor of 
the Polish legions was vainly lavished, anij the land of Kosciusko fell. 

The ex-ministers were acquitted, in pursuance of the King's policy, and 
the people were indignant. The blood of the victims of July called for 
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vengeance. An insurrection brok^ out, which was summarily suppressed. 
The people were restive of the bourgeoisie ; but their action was prema- 
ture. Nevertheless, republicanism from that time spread, and began to 
assume form and consistence. The mode in which La Fayette was 
intrigued out of his office, stimulated this movement. The actions of the 
St. Simonians, and the developements of their views — censurable as they 
might be — pointed out to the people still more forcibly the social evils 
under which they labored. The dismissal of La Fayette decided Dupont 
de 1' EuRE, who threw up his office — ^an example followed by all his col- 
leagues with the exception of Odilon Barrot. 

After the trial and dispersion of the St. Simonians, the bourgeoisie in 
the chamber made a show of extending suffrage and elevating the people. 
But they did not do it — had no intention of doing it. . 

On the 14th of February — the anniversary of the assassination of the 
Duke of Beuri — a riot was got up by the legitimists, who supposed that 
the King, from his recent humiliating attitude before Russia, was preparing 
to abdicate. This was fomented and encouraged by the King. Through 
his intrigue the people were led to the sack of the cathedral and the 
palace of the archbishop, who was in the legitimist interest The bour- 
geoisie and their King did not hesitate to trample upon the emblems of 
religion in order to secure their power. The bourgeoisie accused each 
other of causing these riots, and the chamber abounded in recriminations. 
This was a^ mere sham to deceive the people. As a token of their abiding 
love for the abused populace, one sig^nificant fact may be noticed. The 
people who assembled in the vicinity of the royal palace, and piteously 
begged for work or bread — the true desires of the mass — were driven 
away at the point of the bayonet. 

Now began afresh that struggle which was to eventuate, years after, 
in a popular triumph — the contest between property qualification and 
unrestricted suffrage. On the side of the first was ranged thef bourgeoisie. 
On that of the other were two classes — one an unexpected, accession — the 
republicans and legitimists. The latter knew that they could not control 
the bourgeoisie, who would be moved altogether by selfish considerations. 
But they believed that, if suflfrage were universal, they could more easily, 
through a thousand avenues, approach and manage the people. To reach 
power, if it could not be had through divine right and martial force, they 
were content to make their knees supple, and play the part of the dema- 
gogue. 

In the chambers various proposals were made concerning suffrage. The 
following extract which we take from the recent work of one who is 
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prominently connpct^d with the present provisional French government, 
will convey what these proposals were, and what was finally adopted. 

"Under the Restoration, it had been necessary to pay 300fr. of direct 
contribution to be an elector, and lOOOfr. to be eligible: this was the 
system which the liberals^ wished to have still subsist. Only the liberals 
of the movermnf section desired that the amount should be diminished a 
certain small decree j those of the re«is/a/ice, that the abatement should 
be not quite so much. A manifestly frivolous dispute ! 

" The projet de lot, so impatiently expected, was presented at last. The 
ministry proposed to the chamber — 1st, to lower the fate of eligibility 
from lOOOfr. to 500fr. ; 2cUy, to double the number of electors by grant- 
ing to each department an invariable number of electors, consisting of 
those paying the largest amount of taxes. A system like this was not at 
all at variance with the political privileges of the bourgeoisie, such as 
they had been established by the charter of 1814; it only accommodated 
them to the change introduced since then into the distribution of landed 
property, by the uninterrupted subdivision of patrimonies. The majority 
of the chamber, however, became alarmed. With the blindness natural to 
selfish, interests, it thought itself threatened in its free enjoyment of 
monopoly, and a committee appointed by it decided for the maintenance 
of the old electoral law, with this exception, that, the rate of eligibility 
should be reduced from lOOOfr. to 750fr., and the electoral rate from 
300fr. to 24.0fr. 

"This scheme of reform accorded with the sentiments of the majority 
of the chamber, precisely because it was absurd and nugatory. But was 
there not danger in adopting it? for the controversy provoked by the 
electoral law, had grown extremely acrimonious and violent. Speaking 
of the labors of the committee, the Gazette de France sdJid : * Before the 
revolution, SOOfr. ; after the revolution, 24'Ofr. ; difference in favor of 
the revolution 60fr. ;' and the legitimists, following up this sarcasm with 
bitter raillery, mocked at the barren inutility of popular insurrections. 
The republicans, more sincere than the legitimists, were not behind them 
in zeal, and the doctrine of universal suffrage which they preached, gained 
ground with rigorous thinkers, and kindled disinterested souls, because it 
was a simple, decisive, logical doctrine; free from all shufiling and con- 
cealment, and one that forcibly appealed to the most active passion of hu- 
manity — namely, the love of equality. - To defy that passion might have 
been hazardous ; to tamper with it, and flatter it by seeming concessions, 
was a prudent and dexterous bourse. The fixing the electoral rate at 200fr. 
was, therefofe, in general approved of by the press, and the same senti- 
ments soon prevailed in the chamber. Lafayette publicly avowed his 
adhesion to them, at the same time admitting his leaning to a much more 
ample system ; and M. de Sade embodied them in an amendment, in the 
sittino^ of the 25th of February. On that day several members of the 
majority were absent. The minority, siding with M. de Sade, wished in 
consequence to close the debate and hasten to a division. Thereupon, 
with one of those petty subterfuges, of which the parliamentary history of 
the bourgeoisie was to furnish but too many examples, M. Benjamin 
Delessert, who filled the president's chair, put on his hat and arbitrarily 
adjourned the chamber. But tricks like this usually turn out to the dis- 
advantage of those who resort to them. In this instance the opposition 
3 
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became only more animated ; the movement journals redoubled their 
energy, and the next day the 200fr. clause was voted by a majority made 
up of the left of the chamber, the right, and a part of the centre, which 
^had been intimidated by the press. The reduction of the rate of eligibility 
to 500fr. was a second victory achieved by the movement liberals over the 
resistance party. But here ended the concessions of the majority. The 
ministry had proposed that, besides the electors qualified by the amount of 
their taxes, their should be added to the lists a certain number of citizens, 
whose professions seemed to prove their capa.city. Not content with in- 
ordinately restricting the compass of these additions, and visiting with 
insulting exclusion the titular professors of the faculties of law, and medi- 
cine, of the sciences, and letters, the notaries, avocatSy avoueSy justices, 
&c., the majority refused to admit as electors officers retired on a pension 
of 1200fr., or the men^bers and correspondents of the institute, except on 
condition of their paying 200fr. direct taxes, that is to say, half the ordi- 
nary rate. This last enactment, adopted at the suggestion of M. J. de La 
Rochefoucauld, appeared ridiculous, and was so esteemed by public 
opinion ] but it had its significance, cleat, serious, and profound." 

At this time began the insurrection in Italy. The French people were 
again insulted by the position of Louis Philippe, who pandered to Austria. 
Lafitte retired from the ministry ; and Casimir Perier came in. He 
signalized his entrance into office by tyrannizing over the king, exacting 
all Ikinds of concessions. His first speech in the tribune, was character- 
istic of the man. He boldly denied that-the principle of the revolution 
of July was insurrection ; proclaimed the true policy of France to be in- 
action J that she should suffer the nations who had imitated her to fall. 
Italy, as well as Poland, was to be abandoned. The system to which he 
was devoted, looked upon peace with despotism, and war with democracy. 
His sole aim was the preservation of the oligarchy of the bourgeoisie j the 
supremacy of the lust of gain ; the utter rooting out of every sentiment of 
chivalric honor from the French Government. He (Perier) succeeded in 
the chamber, though he was opposed by the good-hearted La Fayette. 
France was cold and Italy fell. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tlie opposition to the Kin^. The riot of 5th and 6th of June. Prosecutions. Attempted 
assassinations. Trial of members of one of the societies. Views of the republicans. 
Quarrels between legitimists and republicans. Fresh prosecutions. The Societe des. 
Droits de THomme. Declaration of Robespierre. Prosecutions. . Steady progress of 
republicanism. Odious foreign policy of Louis Philippe. 

Louis Philippe had to contend with four antagonistic powers : — ^the 
legitimists, who wished to bring back Henry, the Fifth ; the bourgeoisie, 
who desired to reduce him to a cypher ; the Bonapartists, who lived in 
remembrance of the Empire ; thcf republicans, whose views concerning a free 
government, gathered more distinctness every day. His policy was fixed 
to aggrandize himself, extend his authority and secure his dynasty. These 
objects he proposed to effect through the use of patronage, and the protec- 
tion of the great powers. In order to weaken the opposition, and destroy 
their capabilitj' of thwarting his schemes, he sedulously promoted schisms 
in the ranks of the various shades of opposition. These divisions were 
already made to his hands j and all that he had to do was to widen the 
breaches. The protection and countenance of the Allied Powers he sup- 
posed he could readily secure by a base subserviency to their views and 
wishes, and a prostration of the honor and dignity of France, at their feet. 

The legitimists, few in numbers as they were, were divided into three 
sections. ' One, under Chateaubriand and the Duke of Belluno, wished 
to recall the Bourbons, by legal forms; another, under the Duke of Blacas 
and Charles, himself, by the aid of foreign intervention ; the third, headed 
by the mother of the* Duke of Bordeaux — ^the proposed Henry, the Fifth, 
wished to carry their cause by insuprection. The second of these factions 
aspired to direct every thing, and used every means to thwart the move- 
ments of the Duchess of Berri, who, as regent appointed by Charles, the 
Tenth, no less than from a senfie of her maternal privileges, conceived it 
her duty to conduct the affairs of her son. She rebelled at once against 
the dictation of the Duke of Blacas; established the head-quarters of her 
movements at Massa ; called around her Kegorlay, Marshal Bourmont, 
the Duke of Escars and the Viscount St. Priest ; entered into negotiations 
with the powers of Europe ; issued proclamations ; appointed a provisional 
government at Paris; and displayed a deal of energy, vigor and decision — 
on paper. Among other things, a treaty was attempted with the Bona- 
partists; but from that dignified idiocy of the Bourbons, which always 
sacrificed great things to little, this was broken off, because the new-comers 
desired the tri-color and the others preferred the white flag. The conse- 
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qiience of all these movements was an insurrection, bloody and unsuccess- 
ful. The Duchess entered France prematurely, in the spring of 1832, 
only to leave it utterly disgraced, weakened' and subdued — after being a 
prisoner in the hands of that very power which she had endeavored to 
uproot. 

The republican party, which consisted of two sections — the moderates, 
led by the journalists and the most liberal of the bourgeoisie, and- the ultras — - 
began to move in Paris. The different societies — the Societe des JJmis du 
Peuple, the Societe des Droits de l^Homme^ the Societe Gauloise and the 
Comite organisateur des Municipalites — met and prepared for the first 
favorable moment for insurrection, which soon after occurred at the funeral 
of General Lamarque. Of themselves, it' is doubtful whether the repub- 
licans would have struck so soon — indeed, they did not strike then, as 
will be seen, with any degree of union j but they were urged to this pre- 
mature movement by two forces — the legitimists and the Bonapartists, who 
desired severally to appeal to the people, at the moment of anarchy, in 
behalf of Henry, the Fifth, and Napoleon, the Second j and by the 
government, which bejieved itself full}' able to quell any outbreak, and 
wished to teach a lesson of terror to the disaffected. The insurrection took 
place, but the lesson came very near being a costly, as it was a severe 
one,^to the crown. After two days' fighting, it was suppressed; but the 
government discovered that it would be too hazardous to experiment in 
this manner again. Had the insurgents appeared in greater numbers, or 
had those who did appear acted with a little more decision, they would 
have succeeded. At one time nothing more was needed than a mere pro- 
visional government, with La Fayette, who was willing to enter the 
movement, at its head, to issue a proclamation. Louis Philippe stood on 
the edge of a gulf, into which it only peeded the weight of one sheet of 
written paper to plunge him. But the whole movement, from want of 
decision in the movers, went to pieces. The insurgents dwindled to a 
handful of fighting men j but it serves to show the great force of enthu- 
siasm, and the capability of determination, when we note that one hundred 
men defended barricades for a long time against overwhelming numbers of 
troops; and that, reduced continually by the conflict, they contended, in 
open day, with all the power of government, and were only put down at 
an immense cost. The whole doings of the Fifth and Sixth of June were 
most extraordinary, in themselves, in their contribution to ultimate results, 
and as serving to show the royal power what it might reasonably expect in 
the future. 

So soon as the republican movement wag suppressed, the bourgeoisie 
endeavored to cement their different fractions, all of whom had essentially 
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the same common bond, and secure the power of their order. A coalition 
of impracticable men was formed, Thiers, Gtjizot and De Broglie among 
the number. This ministry was intended to be a disjcordant one. The 
King, in pursuance of his policy, stirred up the mutual jealousy of its 
members. Their difference arbse from personal ambition ; but they were 
common in one thing — a contempt of the masses and a selfish desire to 
aggrandize their order at the expense of the comfort and liberty of the 
people. 

The first of those jattempts — afterwards so common — to assassinate the 
King, occurred in the latter part of 1833. So far as it served to alarm 
the bourgeoisie and cause it to rally around the throne, it was beneficial 
to royalty; but the various expressions of feeling to which it gave rise, 
showed the deep-rooted hatred of the existing government, which burned 
in the breasts of the people. Assassination was an individual impulse, 
altogether. To suppose its attempt to be made through any organization 
of the republicans, is an absurdity. Their leaders were well aware of its 
impolicy, as well as its moral wrong, and did not desire its accomplishment, 
as politicians. Nevertheless, it was through a republican feeling, as much 
as through the strict equity of the case, that young Bergeron, accused of 
the murder, was acquitted. The government, dissatisfied with this result, 
resolved on taking vigorous steps against the republicans ; and accordingly 
arrested several members of the Socieie des idmis du Peuple^ charged with 
having taken part, a year before, in meetings of more than twenty persons, 
contrary to the two hundred and ninety-first article of the code. The 
prosecution, like that of Bergeron, effected nothing for the government, 
for the accused, in the very teeth of facts, were acquitted; but it had the 
effect of circulating oflScially the opinions and reasoning of the republicans ; 
conferring zeal upon, and adding numbers to their societies. The speeches 
of the accused and their counsel, on this and similar trial^, were bold, 
confident and presuming. From one of these speeches, in order to show 
both views and tone of expression, we take the following extracts ; — 

** You say that we are the enemies alike of society and the government, 
but to this I have already replied. What we hate in society, are its vices. 
We are the real friends of social order, for \(re wish that it should be 
corrected, and we believe that it is susceptible of being so. You, who say 
that it is good, flatter it ; you, who say that it will always remain vicious, 
calumniate it. Furthermore, I may, upon this occasion, once again 
demand, where is that organization which we intend to destroy ? Religion, 
science, labor — ^what is there constituted and settled in existing society ? 

" Religion ? Ask a priest, M. de Lammennais. Science 1 Ask Raspail. 
What scientific organization is there in a country that is destitute of 
popular instruction? 

" As ' for labor, inquire of all those who are devoted to it, if it be 
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organized. Remember Lyons ; examine all that is said, all that is done 
for want of laws to organize labor. Strange calumny ! We are disorganizers 
in a societ}' in which organization is wanting, and in which we desire that 
it may be at last established ! 

" Is it in religioij ? We are for the absolute liberty of conscience ; we 
are for having no priests who, under any pretence M'hatever, should 
govern the affairs of the world j neither do we adopt a faith which refers 
every thing to heaven ; which reduces equality to equality in the eyes of 
God ; to that posthumous equality which paganism proclaimed as well as 
Catholicism. 

^' Religion, as we understand it, con:iprises the sacred rights of humanity. 
We deem it not enough to hold up a scare-crow to crime after death, to 
offer the wretched a consolation upon the other side of the grave. Morality 
a^nd well-being, that is to say, equality, must be established in this world. 
The title of man must avail to obtain for all those who bear it, a common 
religious respect for their rights, a pious sympathy for their wants. The 
religion which we profess is. that which will change horrid prisons into 
penitentiaries, and which will abolish the penalty of death in the name of 
human inviolability. 

"For science, we demand that it be organized so as to- facilitate labor, 
to multiply production, wealth and comfort, to diffuse instruction, and to 
defend mankind against the scourges that befall it. We demand that it 
be organized, so that when a man like Broussais shall present himself as a 
candidate, he may be elected, and that he may have as electors men who 
will not thrust him aside ; for well-organized election is in its turn pre- 
eminently a law of organization. We say as much for letters and for arts : 
we give them, we say, social utility, glory, liberty, public examination, 
election. 

" As for labor, we demand that it be no longer made subordinate to the 
interests of the greedy and the idle; we demand that the working man be 
no longer made the helpless drudge of the capitalist ; that the labor of his 
hands be not his sole source of gain ; that he find in the establishment of 
public banks, in the diffusion of instruction, both general and special to his 
calling, in the sage administration of justice and the equitable adjustment 
of taxation, in the multiplication of the means of intercommunication, 
and in the power of association itself, the means of lightening bis tasks, of 
emancipating his capabilities, and of recompensing his industry and 
courage. We demand, above all, that labor shall constitute the first of all 
claims to the exercise of political rights, for societies subsist by labor and 
not by property. 

"At this word I pause, messieurs. I feel it needful still further to 
pursue my explanations ; for we are accused of doctrines hostile to pro- 
prietors; and I must add that, in Frehch society, amidst the general 
existing want of organization and life which I have pointed out, property- 
presents itself under an aspect of strength and organization. Our first 
revolution established it on new bases, imperfect indeed, but founded on a 
useful principle, that of division. , 

"That division it effected solely by limiting the right of inheritance, by 
enactihg the equal partition of patrimonies and prohibiting entails. This 
was not the only means it might have employed ; for instance, it ought 
further to have extended the right of inheritance ; that is to say, that the 
principle of the division of property would have received increased force 
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and . completeness, if there had been levied on every inheritance of a 
certain value, a sort of duty, which should be thrown into a common fund 
to be divided among the pauper class. 

" Let no one cry out against this scheme; for the fisc does precisely the 
same thing in levying duties on every succession to property. Only it does 
so for its own profit, and we should prefer seeing this advantage gathered 
by the productive hands of the working men. 

" But be this as it may, there is might and organization on the side of 
property in France. The principle of division has been introduced, and it 
has further multiplied the proprietary class, already enlarged by the sale 
of national estates ; and this recent parceling out of property among many 
hands has given it collectively a constitutipn at once vital and perfectible. 

" As for us, we have never assailed it j the sentiment of property is 
one of those that are natural to man ; but it is precisely for that reason, 
precisely because man longs ta possess, and because we must not slight or 
overlook this instinctive tendency, that we would have it satisfied in the 
greatest possible number of men, instead of being gratified only in a few 
exceptional instances. 

" There would be no more great fortunes ; there would be no more 
excessive poverty. Politically and morally this would be a blessing. It 
is alleged that the accumulation of capital is necessary for certain purposes 
'of production. But there will always be a sufiiciently large capitalist — 
the budget. Besides, what will compensate for the subdivision of capital ? 
Once more, association. , 

" We do not contest the right of property ; only we estimate above it 
the right which society possesses of regulating it for the greatest common 
good. We cannot admit the right of doing what one will with one's own 
to the extent of abusing it to the detriment of the social state. Does not 
the government itself submit to the chambers a law providing for the forced 
abstraction of private property, on the ground of public utility, thus calling 
on tlie law to guard the interests of the community against the abusive 
hindrances caused by the individual right of property? 

" What we do contend against, is the monopoly of political rights; and 
do not suppose that we do so solely to claim them in favor of capacities. 
According to our views, whoever is useful is capable ; every service infers 
a right; to every labor belongs, in justice, a profit and a guarantee ; for it 
is to labor especially that the profit is due and the guarantee necessary. 

" Why then should property alone have political rfghts? And then, 
will not those rights themselves be a property? Can notbing be possessed 
but land or houses ? Will .not instruction, that first element of labor and 
industry which society is bound to afford every one of its members, will 
not the title of citizen, realized by the guarantees, the assistance and the 

protection society owes to all, will not these too be likewise property?'* 

♦ ♦ # *** # * 

" You have no right to hinder us from founding our commune on the 
9oil we till. The law, you will say ? But here it speaks the language of 
force ; and this language we do not comprehend. * You cite a law to 
me,* said a protestant to an inquisitor, * which prohibits us from meeting 
together ; how can you expect me to fulfil such a law ? I do not under- 
stand it.' 

" No, we do not understand it ; and when We revert from the present 
to the past, all this appears to us as a dream. It was but yesterday I 
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looked over the Moniieur^ and there I found recorded those famous days, 
those grand labors, those gigantic wars, the whole vast enterprise of the 
French people for the achievement of its rights. I followed that luminous 
track with which the genius of liberty haar marked the last forty years, 
and the events which have shakea the earth from pole to pole, leaving 
nothing erect but the fortune of nations. J saw that genius caring for 
every people, making their cause^ its own, and selecting France as their 
sustainer; arming her, inspiring her, breathing into her heart an incredible 
energy, and renewing in her veins all the blood she had prodigally 
expended. 

" I beheld our triumphs, then our reverses; reverses still worthy of us; 
showing all the arms of Europe stretched out for our overthrow; then, 
under the Bourbons, I beheld liberty furnishing bloody sacrifices to tyranny ; . 
and, last of all, the days of July, which added the right of the stronger to 
the sacred right of the people. 

" I might, perhaps, count the tale of so many victories and disasters, of 
so many mighty labors; I might gather up those lessons which France has 
given to the world : but what shall I find as the result of those lessons, of 
those efforts ? Nothing but men like those who now govern us ; nothing 
but laws like those you are now called, on to apply. 

''That we should not, at this day, messieurs, have got beyond the 29 1st 
article, would be an incomprehensible, a desperate enigma — were there ' 
not citizens to break through it and juries to acquit them for the deed." 

Exasperated at this defeat, the government went to work vigorously to 
break down the republican spirit ; declared, notwithstanding the judicial 
decision, that the Societe des ^mis du Peuple was dissolved ; prosecuted 
and persecuted the press; violated the very household hearth of the 
citizen ; insulted the people ; and sowed more seeds of insurrection. 
France was convulsed to its ver}' centre j for in the midst of all this dis- 
play of power, the government was resting over a magazine of explosive 
materials which a spark might fire, and which in the end must explode. 

In the meanwhile the enemies of the government renewed their quarrels 
among themselves. A difficulty occurred between the republicans and 
legitimists, between whom there had hitherto existed a kind of tacit 
league, the basis of which had been their hatred, in common, of Louis 
Philippe and the bourgeoisie. The cause of this rupture was the efforts 
made by the legitimists to form capital out of the exposed secret marriage 
of the Duchess of Berri, whereupon the republican journals sneered at 
her ex-highness, and her friends took fire. The prominent feature of this 
contest was of rather an amusing nature. It consisted in the challenge by 
twelve of the republicans of twelve of their opponents to single combat, 
thus forsaking the pen for (he sword in the dissemination of political 
principles. One of the legitimist organs having been too free in its terms 
of censure, the republicans assailed its office, and*^were about to destroy it, 
but were deterred from executing their design by the spirited remonstrance 
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of one of their own number. At length the legitimists discovered that 
they had gone too far, and retracted their expressions, whereupon the 
republicans ceased the vigor of their proceedings. 

The King and the bourgeoisie engaged again in the quarrel on the old 
subject — encroachments^on both sides. The King wished to fortify, Paris — 
a wish which he finally gratified — and the chambers opposed it. The 
organ of the republicans, the Tribune, edited by the now editor of the 
JSTfiiionaly Armand Marrast, declared, what was true, that the King 
would ultimately succeed in forcing the chambers to give in, and inti- 
mated the corruption of a large portion of the deputies. As was to be 
expected, and probably designed, the house^ took notice qf this matter. A 
summons was issued — the motion for which was carried by a Majority of 
113 out of 347, a nearly two-third vote, and in obedience to this Armand 
Marrast, G. CaVaignac, and the surety of the paper, made their appear- 
ance at the bar of the chamber, where they defended themselves boldly. 
Bat the chamber inflicted on Lionne, the surety, a fine and three years 
imprisonment. 

All these things only strengthened the republicans, who became better 
organized, increased the number of their presses, and distributed among 
the people gratuitously thousands of pamphlets upon subjects of interest, 
in which republican doctrines were urged with great address. An 
association was created for the purpose of "defending the liberty of the 
subject and the liberty of the press." This was divided into committees, 
among whom we find the names of La Fayette, Garnibr Pages, Cor- 
MONiER, Andry de PuYRAVEAu, Ar. Carrel, Ar. Marrast, G. Cavatgnac, 
and Etienne Arago. This organization was m^st earnest in fulfilling the 
duty it had assumed. 

But the boldest step taken was that of the Societe des Droits de PHomme^ 
which published a strong manifesto. This society had numerous rs^mifica- 
tions through the kingdom, and was of much political importance. The 
declaration which it issued proclaimed as its fundamental principles, 
among others — the sovereignty of the people by means of universal 
suffrage; a perfected system of generat educal ion ; trial by jury; the full 
emancipation of the working-classes, and entire political equality. The 
address was brilliant and able. Appended to and endorsed by it was a 
copy of the celebrated Declaration of the Rights of Man, by Maximilian 
Robespierre. As this docume^nt has been misrepresented by many 
writers, is little known to the public; and embodies the views upon which 
the radical republicans of France base their action, we present it entire. 

" Arti6le I. The end of every political association is the support of the 
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natural and inalienable rights of man, and the development of all his 
faculties. 

"II. The chief rights of man are those of providing for the preservation 
of existence and of liberty. 

" III. These rights belong equally to all men, whatever the difference 
between their physical and moral strength. 

"Equality of rights is established by nature. Society, far from infring- 
ing on it, only protects it against the abuse of strength, which renders it a 
deception. 

"IV. Liberty is the power belonging to man, to exercise all his faculties 
as he chooses ; its rule is justice, its limits the rights of others, nature its 
principle, and the law its safeguard. 

" V. The right of assembling peaceably, and of declaring one's opinions, 
either through the press or in any other way, follows so necessarily from 
the principle of the liberty of man, that necessity of declaring it supposes 
either the presence or the recent recollection of despotism. 

" VI. Property is the right which each citizen has to^enjoy and dispose 
of as he chooses, that portion of worldly goods which is secured him by 
the law. 

" VII. The right of property is limited, like all other rights, by the 
obligation of respecting the rights of others. 

" VIII. It cannot be prejudicial either to the safety, liberty, existence, 
or property of one's fellow men. 

" IX. Every%pecie8 of trade which violates this principal is radically 
illegal and immoral. 

" X. Society is obliged to provide for the subsistence of all its members, 
either by givmg them work or by supporting those who are unable to 
work. 

" XL The assistance required by him who has no means, is a debt on 
the part of him who has a superabundance. It is the office of law to de- 
termine imwhat manner this debt is to be discharged. 

"XII. Those citizens whose means are only sufficient for the purposes 
of existence, are exempt from taxation ; the rest are bound to contribute 
to the public expenses according to their fortune. 

. "XIII. Society is bound to forward, to the best of its ability, the pro- 
gress of the popular understanding, and to pl9.ce education within the reach 
of all citizens. ' 

" XIV. The people are the sovereign — government fs their work and 
their property — ministers are their clerks. 

" The people can, when they choose, change their government, and dis- 
charge their proxies. 

" XV. The law is the free and solemn expression of the will of the 
people. 

"XVL The law should be alike for all. 

" XVll. The law can only prohibit what is injurious to society ; it can 
only command what is useful to it. 

" XVIII. Every law which transgresses the inalienable rights of man, is 
radically unjust and tyrannical : it is not law. 

"XIX. In every free state the law ought, above al! other things, to de- 
fend public and private liberty against the power of those who gpvern. 

" Every institution which does not suppose the people gooa^ and the 
magistrates corruptible^ is vicious. 
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" XX. No portion of the people can exercise the power of the whole 
people ; but the wishes which it expresses ought to be respected as the 
wishes of a portion of the people who have their share in the expression 
of the general will. Each section of the sovereign assembly ought to enjoy 
the right of expressing its will with plenary liberty ; it is essentially inde- 
pendent of all constituted authorities, and can regulate its own forms (sa 
police) and deliberations. 

"XXI. All good citizens are capable of holding all public offices, with- 
out any other recommendation than that of their virtues and talents, and 
with no other title than the confidence of the people. 

" XXII. All citizens have an equal right to concur in the nomination of 
the officers of the people, and in the making of laws. 

"XXIII. That these rights may not be illusory, and equality chimerical, 
all public functionaries ought to be paid, and society ought to contrive 
that citizens, who live by their work, may assist at the public assemblies 
to which they are summoned by the law, without detriment to their own 
means of living, 05 those of their family. 

" XXIV. Every citizen ought religiously to obey the magistrates and 
the officers of government, when they are the organs or the executors of 
the law. 

" XXV. But every act agaiiurt the liberty, safety, or property of a man, 
no matter by whom exercised, even in the name of the law, beyond the 
cases thereby determined, and forms thereby prescribed, is arbitrary and 
void; respect itself for the law forbids submission to it; nud if it is at- 
tempted to be carried violently into execution, it may be forcibly re- 
sisted. 

"XXVI. The right of presenting petitions to the public authorities be- 
longs to every one ; those to whom they are addressed must determine 
upon them ; but they can never forbid, restrain^ or condemn the right of 
petition. 

"XXVII. Resistance to oppression is the consequence of the other 
rights of the man and the citizen. 

"XXVIII. The body politic is oppressed when but one of its members 
is oppressed. Each member of the body politic is oppressed when the 
body is itself oppressed. 

" XXIX. When government violates the rights of the people, insurrec- 
tion is the most sacred of rights and indispensable of duties. 

" XXX. When society fails to protect a citizen, he is restored to his 
natural right of protecting all his own rights. 

" XXXI. In both these cases, the subjecting resistance to oppression to 
legal forms is the last refinement of tyranny. 

" XXXII. Public offices cannftt be considered either as distinctions or as 
rewards, but as public duties. 

" XXXIII. The crimes of the proxies of the people ought to be severely 
and readily punished. No one is authorised to claim greater inviolability 
than belongs to other citizens. 

" XXXIV. The people have the right to know all the acts of their 
proxies, who ought to give in a faithful account of their service, and 
respectfully submit to the judgment of the peof>le. 

" XXXV. Men of all countries are brothers, and the different people of 
the earth ought to aid each other, to the best of their power, like the 
citizens of the same state. 
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" XXXVI. He who oppresses a single nation, declares himself the enemy 
of all. 

" XXXVII. They who make war on a people to arrest the progress of 
liberty, and to annihilate the rights of man, ought to be every where pur- 
sued, not as ordinary enemies, but as assassins and rebellious robbers. 

^« XXXVIII. Aristocrats, tyrants, whatever they be, are slaves in revolt 
against the sovereign of the earth, which is mankind, and against the 
legislator of the universe, which is nature." 

The sentiments of such a docu merit' produced alarm in the minds of the 
bourgeoisie, who affected to interpret -the sixth article as a proclamation 
of agrarianism — an interpretation completely refuted by the speeches of 
Robespierre himself, independently of the commentaries of the repub- 
licans. A prosecution was at once commenced against twenty-seven 
members of the society. At their trial a singular scene occurred. A 
witness having impulsively given the lie to the attoriley-general, during 
the speech of that functionary, the court condemned him to three years 
imprisonment. The accused, however, were acquitted by the jury. The 
government, thus severely checked, had to wreak its vengeance some- 
where, and accordingly suspended the counsel of the accused, for various 
terms, from pleading, under the pretence that they had insulted the 
attorney-general. 

This movement was the grand flourish of trumpets which announced the 
gradual rise of the republicans, and their progress, which from that time 
to this has steadily continued. The bourgeoisie fought them lustily to the 
last moment—^the legitimists and the Bonapartists sinking to nothing. The 
latter, indeed, found no representative — for the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt left only the poor substitute of Louis Napoleon, incapable of 
inspiring enthusiasm in' his behalf, or directing it if it were inspired. No 
matter which faction of the bourgeoisie was in power, if Thiers or Guizox 
had lead, the result was the same to the people, who were insulted, 
oppressed and persecuted. Capital arrayed itself against labor; and the 
latter only awaited the proper moment for its emancipation. The King, 
in the meanwhile, went steadily on, laying the foundation of popular 
dislike — marrying his sons, intriguing with foreign dynasties, humiliating 
his country for the benefit of his purse and family. Events which cast 
gloom over his whole people succeeded each other rapidly. The downfall 
of Poland, the abandonment of Belgium, the betrayal of Italy, the sub- 
serviency to England, the Spanish alliance, and the attempted expulsion 
of the refugee Poles from Paris — intermingled with continual prosecutions 
of the republicans — all followed each other, like so many thunder-rolls, 
astounding and angering the people. The result of all this is before the 
world. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The events sammed up. The three shapes of tyranny in France. The causes serially given. 

We have thus hastily presented the more prominent events preceding 
and laying the foundation of the recent movement. From a contempla- 
tion of these, we may glean the causes which have produced the recent 
events. 

Tyranny in France assumed three different shapes — royal, popular and 
oligarchical. 

The roya^ tyranny first assumed strength under Richelieu. He de- 
stroyed, or gave the finishing stroke to the power of the nobles, who had 
hitherto, while nominally feudatories, dictated to the sovereign. He made 
the royalty absolute in fact. Under Louis Quatorze this despotism 
reached its pinnacle. It could mount no higher. The people were in 
the utmost state of degradation ; were reduced to the extremest depths of 
serfdom j and were regarded in the position of brutes, whose liberty, 
property and lives were at the will of their superiors. The nobles con- 
sidered their inferiors as their private and disposable property. Over 
these the king was paramount, a Sovereign undisputed and undisputable. 
Occasionally this wretched mass wduld be perturbed. The corruption 
generated creeping things beneath the green and shining surface, and the 
stagnancy would be moved. Then it was, when the people found their 
burthens too grievous to be borne, and murmured much, that the monarch 
would affect some kindness of heart — perform some act of grace, which 
cost him nothing; and the upheaved surface sank back into its former 
death-like stillness. Paris, being the centre of the despotism, the focus of 
royal power and patronage, it frequently became necessary to conciliate 
its citizens, and to become debtor to the wealthier for gold. Thus the 
money power began to receive consistence and form. 

When the people, tired of the burliien, could bear no longer, and amid 
the fierce travail-pangs of a nation, the child Democracy was born to France 
— despotism was trampled in earth, crowns became footballs, sceptres were 
playthings, and ungoverned and ungovernable masses, made so by their 
former lords, glutted their accumulated and hereditary ire by the blood of 
oppressors. Then came that popular tyranny, in whose vortex all rights 
were swallowed up, save the rights of audacity and terror. This anarchy, 
which if continued must depopulate the whole land, could not exist for 
ever. Order arises out of the confusion of all elements, and chaos ulti- 
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mately assumes definitiv.enefis of shape. The more violently ^Imtm are 
s^itated within a hollow sphere, the more certainly they conglomerate 
and the more firmly they adhere. The warlike impulses born of anarchy, 
readily yielded to be brought to one common point by a master-hand 5 
and thus it was that France passed from the democratic anarchy, to another 
phase of royal tyranny — the rule of the empire. 

The empire, attacked from within and without, gave way to the sway of 
a monied aristocracy, of which the King was only a nominal head. Created 
by the power of the bourgeoisie, the restored dynasty must either be the 
tools of the king-makers, or crush its antagonists. The history of France 
accordingly presented a record of bitter struggles, in which sometimes the 
King, sometimes the oligarchy of the bourgeoisie, was triumphant. The 
people were always down, trampled under by the feet of the combatants 
— used alternately by each, and hating both. The accession of a new 
king was of no practical use to the masses — it was merely a Q€w phase 
of tyranny. 

But the contest between the royal and oligarchical tyranny sowed the 
seeds of its own destruction. It found it necessary to prosecute the friends 
of the people, and suppress their movements. These prosecutions were 
necessarily public ; and in order to preserve some show of justice, it was 
necessary to expose the views of those whom they attacked. This exposi- 
tion was official and undoubted ] and the crown and bourgeoisie, allies in 
opposition to freedom, became unintentional apostles of republican doc- 
trines. They disseminated over the whole community, as winds da thistle 
down, those seeds of truth, which were to take root in the popular under- 
standing. 

The bourgeoisie and their king, in order to preserve intacl the capability 
for money-getting, which .was the object of their lust of power, found it 
necessary to preserve peace. In war, the whole system of combinations 
is destroyed, and monopolies become in a great measure, accidental. In 
order to retain peace, it was necessary to prostrate the honor of France. 
This was done without scruple ; but not without effect. Men saw France 
a mere mass of lifeless matter — a passive appanage to England, and the 
Continental powers. It was no more France per se. Its individuality 
was lost. It was France,-the colony ; France, the vassal; not France, the 
nation. This disgraceful fact sutik deep into the minds of those who were 
poor enough to be patriots. 

The causes of the recent revolution may be summed up to have been 
these. 

The intolerable despotism under which the people labored under the old 
reign begat a desperate feeling of hatred to power. 
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The evils whiclj resulted to France by anarchy taught the people that 
a system of government was necessary. 

The wonderful ease with which the bourgeoisie p»t down and set up 
rules, demonstrated to the people the necessity of combination. 

The prosecutions of the republicans made the people aware of the views 
held by the prosecuted. 

The genera] dissemination of cheap publications, and the consequent 
accession of information, made the people more competent to judge of the 
process by which their thorough regeneration could be effected. 

The sacrifice of French honor, in intrigues for the purpose of upholding 
the dynasty, apd aggrandizing the bourgeoisie, aroused the people to a just 
indignation. 

The example of the United States, showed the people that a government 
might be constituted which while it secured popular right, should be cheap 
and efficie|it. 

These were the predisposing and exciting causes of the recent move- 
ments. But under all and moving all, was that^reat law of progress 
which is as much main-spring of political and social action, as of the 
. action of the material universe. This it was that brought together and 
shaped to a point these various causes. The rashness and folly of the 
King, in suppressing a demonstration of tli€ opposition, fired the train. 
The results we have before us. Will this movement terminate in per- 
manent good^ or prove utterly abortive? That topic we discuss elsewhere. 
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Loi]is Philippe. Birth and connexions. His youth. Extract from his journal. Military 
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cunning trick. Downfall of Charles. Becomes king. His character. 



Louis Philippe, self-styled Count of Neoilly, ex-King of the French, 
was born in the city of Paris, on the bth of October, 1773. He was the 
eldest of three brothers, the children of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of 
Orleans, better known as the infamous Philippe Egalits. His mother 
was Maeie, the sole daughter and heiress of the Duke of Penthibvre. 
He is thus the head of what is known as the Orleans branch of the Bour- 
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bons, originating with a younger son of Louis, the Thirteenth, and a grand- 
daughter of James, the First, of £ngland. Louis Philippe, therefore, can 
trace a connection with the present Queen of £ngland. 

The youth of Louis Philippe gave every indication of a creditable man- 
hood, and his biographers have dwelt with much satisfaction on this part 
of his life. His father wisely determined to secure his children the benefit 
of a thorough education ; and for this purpose placed the Dukes of Valois 
and MoNTPENsiER, the Count Beaujolais and the Princess Adelaide, under 
the care of the celebrated Madame de Gemlis. The system of this lady 
was an eminently practical one. The children were taught to converse 
fluently in English, German and Italian, as well as their own language ; 
were made acquainted with the various branches of polite learning ; and 
were given a knowledge of horticulture and various kinds of mechanical 
arts. Louis Philippe — then Duke of Valois — became a tolerable 
basket- maker, an ingenious \i^aver, and quite an expert cabinet-maker. 

When still a youth, after having succeeded to the title of Duke of 
Ghartres, young Louis was admitted to a membership of the Jacobin 
club. Extracts from his journal at that time, will give the reader some 
idea of his juvenile character; and we present them for that purpose. 

" JVb». 2 (1790).— I was yesterday admitted a member of the Jacobins, 
and much applauded. I returned thanks for the kind reception which 
they were so good as to give me, and I assured them that I should never 
deviate from the sacred duties of a good patriot and a good citizen. 

« J^ov. 26 I went this morning to the Hdtel-Dieu. The next time I 

shall dress the patients myself. * * 

*^ Dec. 2. — I went yesterday morning to the H6tel-Dieu. I dressed two 
patients, and gave one six, and the other three livres. * * 

" Dec. 25. — I went yesterday morning to confession. I dined at the 
Palais Royal, and then went to the Philanthropic Society, whence I could 
not get away till eight o'clock. • * I went to the midnight mass at St. 
Eustache, returned at two in the morning, and got to bed at half-past two. 
I performed my devotions at this mass [Ghristmasj. 

« Jan. 7 (1791).— I went this morning to the H6tel-Dieu in a hackney- 
coach, as my carriage was not come, and it rained hard. I dressed the 
patients, and bled three women. * * 

*^Jan. 8. — In the morning to the Assembly; at six in the evening to 
the Jacobins. M. de Noailles presented a work on the Revolution, by Mr. 
Joseph Towers, in answer to Mr. Burke. He praised it highly, and pro- 
posed that I should be appointed to translate it. This proposition was 
adopted with great applause, and I foolishly consented, but expressing my 
fear that I should not fulfil their expectations. I returned home at a 
qu^er past seven. At night, my father told me he did not approve of it, 
and I must excuse myself to the Jacobins oo Sunday. [We are afterwards 
informed that he executed the translation, but that it was arranged for the 
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press by his sub*governor or tutor, M. Pieyre, whose name was prefixed 
to it.] 

" Jan. 28. — [Describes how he caught cold, and became unwell^] Went 
to Beilechasse [the residence of Madame de Genlis], where, notwithstanding 
ray headache, and though I had much fever, I wished to remain; but my 
friend [Madame de G.] sent me away, reminding me that I was to foe at 
the H6tel-Dieu in the morning. * ♦ 

" June 27. — [Mentions his attendance with his regiment on b religious 
procession led by f clergyman who had taken the appointed oath.] At 
noon I had brought back the regiment, but with orders not to unboot or 
unsaddle. I asked Messrs. Dubois, d'Albis, Jacquemin^ and PhilJippe, to 
dinner. They brought us word that the people had collected in a mob, 
and were about to hang two priests. I ran immediately to the place, 
followed by Pieyre, Dubois and d'Albis. I came to the door of a tavern, 
where I found ten or twelve national guards, the mayor, the town-clerk, 
and a considerable number of people, crying, ' They have broken the law : 
they must be hanged — to the lamp-post!' I asked the mayor what all 
this meant, and what it was all about. He replied, ^ It is a nonjuring 
priest and his father, who have escaped into this house ; the people allege 
that they have insulted M. Buisson, a priest, who has taken the civic oath, 
and who was carrying the holy sacrament, and I can no longer restrain 
them. I have sent for a voiture to convey them away. Have the good- 
ness, to send for two dragoons to escort them.' I did so immediately. 
The mayor stood motionless before the door, not opening his mouth. I 
therefore addressed some of the most violent of the mob, and endeavored 
to explain ^ how wrong it would be to hang men without trial ; that, more- 
over, they would be doing the work of the executioner, which they con- 
sidered infamous; that there were judges whose duty it was to deal with 
these men.' The mob answered that the judges were aristocrats, and that 
they did not punish the guilty* I replied, * That's your own fault, as they 
are elected by yourselves ; but you must not take the law into your own 
hands.' There was now much confusion ; at last one voice cried — ' We 
will spare them for the sake of M. de Chartres.* ' Yes, yes, yes,' cried 
the people; ^ he is a good patriot ; he edified us all this morning. Bring 
them out ; we shall do them no harm.' I went up to the room where the 
unhappy men were, and asked them if they would trust themselves to me ; 
they said yes. I preceded them down stairs, and exhorted the people not 
to forget what they had promised. They cried out again, * Be easy ; they 
shall receive no harm.' I called to the driver to bring up the carriage ; 
upon which the crowd cried out, ' No voiture — on foot, on foot, that we 
may have the satisfaction of hooting them, and expelling them igno- 
miniously from the town.' * Well,' I said, ' on foot ; be it so ;, 'tis the 
same thing to me, for you are too honest to forfeit your word.' We set 
out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse ; I gave my arm to one of the men , 
and the mayor was on the other side. The priest walked between Messrs j 
Dubois and d'Albis. Not thinking at the moment, I unluckily took the 
direction towards Paris. The mayor asked one of the men where he 
would wish to go ; he answered, ^ To Blois.' It was directly the contrary 
way from that which we were taking. The mayor wished to return, and 
to pass across the whole town. I opposed this, and we changed our direc- 
tion, but without going back through the streets. We passed a little 
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wooden bridge of a few planks without rails ; there the mob. cried to throw 
them into the river, and endeavored, by putting sticks across, to make 
them fall into the water. I again reminded them of their promise, and 
they became quiet. When we were about a mile out of the town, some 
of the country people came running down the hill, and threw themselves 
upon us, calling out, ' Hang or drown the two rascals !* One of them 
seized one of the poor wretches by the coat, arid the crowd rushing in, 
forced away the mayor and M. d'Albis. I remained alone with M. Dubois, 
and we endeavored to make the peasant loose his ITold. I held one of 
the men by one hand, and by the other endeavored to free the- coat. At 
last one of the national guard arrived to our assistance, and by force cleared 
the man. The crowd was still increasing. It k but justice to the people 
of Venddme to say that they kept their word, and tried to induce the 
peasants to do no violence to the men. Seeing, however, that if I con- 
tinued my march, some misfortune must evidently occur, I cried we must 
take them to prison, and then all the people cried, ' To prison ! to prison !' 
Some voices cried, * They must ask pardon of God, arid thank M. de 
Chartres for their lives.' This was soon .done, and we set out for th<» 
prison. As we went along, one man came forward with a gun, and said 
to us, ^ Stand out of the way while I fire on them.' Believing that he was 
really about to fire, T rushed forward in front of my two men, saying, 

* You shall kill me first.' As the man was well dressed, M. Pieyre said 
to him, 'But how can you act sof *I was onlj- joking,' says the pian; 

* my gun is not charged.' We again continued our way, and the two men 
were lodged iu prison. 

^^ August 3. — Happy day! I have saved a man's life, or rather have 
contributed to save it. This evening, after having read a little of Pope, 
Metastasio and Emile, I went to bathe. Edward and I were dressing our- 
selves, when I heard cries of * Help^ help^ I am drowning /' I ran imme- 
diately to the cry, as did Edward, who waa farther. I came first, and 
could only see the tops of the person's fingers. I laid hold of that hand, 
which seized mine with indescribable strength, and by the way in which 
,he held me, would have drowned me, if Edward had not come up and 
seized one of his legs, which deprived him of the power of jumping on 
me. We then got him ashore. He could scarcely speak, but he never- 
^theless expressed great gratitude to me as well as to Edward. I think with 
jplearfure on the effect this will produce at Bellechasse. I am born under 
^ihappy star! Opportunities offer themselves in every way : I have only 
4'o^^tail myself of them ! The man we saved is one M. Siret, an inhabitant 
off^Yenddme, sub-engineer in the office of roads and bridges. I go to bed 
ia^py.! : 

*' August \\.—kno\hev happy day. I had been invited yesterday to 
attend at the Town-House with some non-commissioned officers and 
privates. I went to-day, and was received with an address ; there was 
then read a letter from M. Siret, who proposed that the municipal body 
should decree that a civic crown should be given to any citizen who should 
save. tfc^ip,»life of a fellow-creature, and that, in course, one should be pre- 
se^ated to me. The municipal body adopted the proposition, and I received 
a crowm amidst the applause of a numerous assembly of spectators. I was 
very much ashamed. I nevertheless expressed my gratitude as well as I 
could." 
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All of this is very creditable to the good sense of a youth ; and it is 
indeed a matter of great pity, that lust of power and thirst for intrigue 
should have corrupted impulses, which were apparently so nobleu 

In the year 1791, he quitted the garrison of Venddme, in company of 
his regiment, and went to Valenciennes, to complete his military education. 
After war had been declared against Austria, in 1792, he fought at Valury, 
at the head of troops which had been entrusted to him by Kellerman, 
and at the battle of Jemappes, in the same year, highly distinguished him- 
self under Dumouriez. 

It w^s not many months after, before DuMotrRiEz and Louis — commander 
and subaltern — were obliged to fly from the army which had gained laurels 
under their command. The Duke arrived in a part of the Austrian 
dominions — Belgium — from whence he proceeded into Germany, and 
afterwards Switzerland, meeting his sister Adelaide, and Madame de 
Genlis, at Schaffhausen. 

After wandering in Switzerland for some time, he settled there as a 
teacher in an obscure academy, under the name of Chabaud-Latour. 
While here he learned that his father had perished upon the guillotine. 
He left Reichenau, whore the academy was situated, and hasftened to Baum- 
garten, where he assumed the name of Corby. In 1794, when the place 
of his retreat became known, it was thought prudent that he should leave 
Switzerland. He resolved to go to America, and visited Hamburg for 
that purpose ; but from a lack of funds was obliged to wander for some 
time in the north of Europe. He at length returned to Copenhagen, after 
visiting Sweden, Finland and bther northern countries, and there settled 
down. 

The French directory, uneasy while any of the intriguing family of 
Orleans, remained on European soil, opened a communication with the 
Duchess of Orleans, in which they proposed to render her own condition 
more agreeable, to remove the Sequestration from her property, and 
to release the Duke of Montpensier and the Count Beaujolais, provided 
Ihe three princes would at once proceed to the United States of America. 
This' was agreed to. Louis Philippe left the Elbe, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1796, in the ship American, under the assumed name of Muller, 
and after a passage of twenty-iieven days, arrived at Philadelphia. A 
month afterward he was joined by his brothers, and the three commenced 
their travels over the country, penetrating regions which, though now 
covered with villages, to wns; and cities, were at that time nearly uninhabited 
and difficult of penetration. In the middle of 179,7, they returned to 
Philadelphia. Some idea of the privations underwent by the young 
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travelers, as well as the route they took, may be gleaned from a perusal 
of the following paragraph which we take from a letter, written at the 
time of their return, to his sister, by the Duke of Montpensier* 

" I hope you received the letter which we wrote you from Pittsburg 
two months since. We were then in the midst of a great journey, that 
we finished fifteen days ago. It took us four months. We traveled dur- 
ing that time a thousand leagues, and always upon the same horses, except 
the last hundred leagues, which we performed partly by water, partly on 
foot, partly upon hired horses, and partly by the stage or public convey- 
ance. We have seen many Indians, and we remained several days in 
their country. They received us with great kindness, and our natioaal 
character contributed not a little to this good reception, for they love the 
French. Aftef them we found the Falls of Niagara, which I wrote you 
from Pittsburg we were about to visit, the most interesting object upon our 
journey. It is the most surprising and majestic spectacle I have ever seen, 
it is a hundred and thirty-seven (French) feet high; and the volume of 
water is immense, since it is the whole river St. Lawrence which precipi- 
tates itself at this place. I have taken a sketch of it, and I intend to 
paint a picture in water colours from it, which my dear little sister will 
certainly see at our tender mother's; but it is not yet commenced, and 
will take me much time, for truly it is no small virork. To give you an 
idea of the agreeable manner in which they travel in this country, I will 
tell you my dear sister, that we passed fourteen nicrhts in the woods, 
devoured by all kinds of insects, after being wet to the bone, without being 
able to dry ourselves } and eating pork, and sometimes a little salt beef, 
and corn bread." 

At this time the Yellow Fever made its appearance in Philadelphia ; 
and shortly after, having received a remittance, they started by the way 
of the West to New Orleans, which after considerable difficulty they 
reached, on the 17th of February, 1798. Here they embarked on board 
of a vessel for Cuba. During th^ir passage they were boarded by aa 
English frigate, which on learning their names, conveyed them at once 
to the Havana. There they did not long remain. Treated with marked 
disrespect by the authorities, they embarked for the Bahamas, from whence 
by way of New York, they reached England, in the early part of 1800. 

After a vain attempt to rejoin their mother in Spain, the princes re- 
mained in England for some years, during which time the two younger 
successively died. The Duke of Orleans passed into Sicily, where he 
gained the affections of the Princess Amelia, second daughter of the king 
of Naples, and afterwards married her. After this he endeavoured to ob- 
tain a command in the Spanish army, in order to attack the French, but 
in this impolitic step, he failed. 

At Palermo, he resided with his Duchess, until the abdication of Na- 
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POLEON, in 1814, when he proceeded to Paris. On, the return of the 
emperor, he assumed the command of the army of the North, until 
March, 1815, when he resigned his command into the hands of the Duke 
of Treviso, and went to England. On the return of Louis, the eighteenth, 
the Duke returned to Paris, where he took his seat in the Chamber of Peers. 
His intrigues here attracted the anger of the king, who expressed it so 
strongly, that the intriguer concluded it best to leave the kingdom. In 
1817, he returned to France; but contented himself with remaining in his 
palace, strengthening his connexions ; courting the favor of the bourgeoisie ; 
quietly adding to his fortune, already immense ; and waiting for a turn of 
events favorable to his avarice of gold and power. Down to the year 
1830, his name was little mentioned y but at that time a cunningly devisied 
riot at his palace, made him the theme of constant conversation. At the 
fete given by the Duke, to which the king and royal family were invited, 
and whereat over three thousand persons were assembled, a scene of terror 
and confusion suddenly occurred. No one knew how it had arisen ; and 
order was speedily restored by the presence of troops who were in the 
neighborhood. But amid the tumult the royal star of Loais Philippe 
arose. 

When the Bourbons fed, the Duke of Orleans, was at Neuilly, waiting 
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the stroke of the bourgeoisie. Lafitte, his fast friend, sent to offer him 
the crown. But the Duke knew the effect of seeming coyness, and de- 
clined. The bourgeoisie seeing in him, as they deemed, their fit instru- 
ment, and not knowing whether his indisposition was assumed or real, 
reiterated their offer. Said Lafitte to Oudart — ^^ Yesterday, the Duke 
answered my notification by a simple' * Merci.' Return to Neuilly, and 
tell him to take his choice between a crown and a passport. If I succeed 
I shall charge him no commission for my trouble ; if I fail, he can disavow 
any sanction of «ny acts." 

Lafitte wielded the money power ; he was the recognised head of the 
money power. With him were Thiers, Guizot, Odilon Barrot, Ber- 
anger and other leaders. On the 30th the famous proclamation was 
issued, which in effect crowned Louis Philippe. It was expressed in the 
following words : 

" Charles X. can never return to Paris i.he has shed the blood of the 
people. ^ 

"A republic would expose us to horrible divisions: it would involve 
us in hostilities with Europe. 

** The Due d'Orleans is a prince devoted to the cause of the revolution. 

" The Due d'Orleans has never fought against us. 

" The Due d'Orleans was at Jemappes. 

" The Due d'Orleans is a citizen king. 

"The Due d'Orleans has carried the tricolour flag under the enemy's 
fire ; the Due d'Orleans can alone carry it again. We will have no other 
flag, 

" The Due d'Orleans does not declare himself. He waits for the ex- 
pression of our wishes let us proclaim those wishes, and he wiJl accept 
the charter, as we have always understood and desired it. It is from the 
French people he will hold his crown." 

At the heels of all this the partizans of the prince went to work zeal- 
ously through Paris. They stated everywhere that the Duke of Orleans 
was the only choice left to the nation ; that he had sufficient force of 
mind and energy, to repress despotism on the one hand, and mob violence 
on the other ; and that the popular mind pointed towards him as the man 
for such a crisis. They absolutely persuaded people that they had been 
deceived ; and that they desired the accession of a prince for whom they 
cared little, and of whom they knew little more. 

The subject of our sketch ascended the throne. From that moment to 
the day of his deposition, hi& life was passed in a vain effort to encompass 
his throne with security, and found a new dynasty. Utterly selfish and 
unprincipled; as he appears to have been in his public relations ; lapking 
of firmness, energy and true tact ; blinded by his own intrigue to the 
throbbing of the indignant popular heart j he had preserved the reputation 
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of being a kind father and a good husband. His very errors of government 

seemed to be prompted by a desire 
to preserve the crown for his grand- 
child, the boy Count of Paris.* 
But how little do they speak for the 
manliness of his race, or the force 
of a correct example — those last 
scenes of his kingly life ? There 
we see him fleeing when there 
was no danger; shrinking from a 
decisive course ; streaking away in 
disguise, like a trembling coward ; 
and displaying even less of man- 
liness and royalty than his unfor- 
tunate predecessor. His sons, too, 
recreants to every sense of social 
obligation, leaving their wives exposed to danger while they sought for 
safety. Who can look at the dastardly conduct of Montpensier, exposing 
his wife to the insults of a mob, while he hastened away, without a con- 
tempt for his own meanness, and a double contempt for the man who 
begot him — and who should have taught him better? Louis Philippe was 
a king of money-changers — a mere tool of an oligarchy. He aspired to 
be master, with only the ability to sustain a respectable servitude. He rose 
without the world's desire, and fell without the world's regret. 
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* The Count of Paris is the son of the Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of Louis Philippp. 
He was born in 1838, and his brother, the Duke of Cuartbes in 1S40. He is named after 
his grandfather Ferdinand. The Duke of Orleans was the eWest son of Louis Philippe, 
and was born in 1810. He was killed in jumping from his carriage, in the month of July, 
1842. 

The snrviving sons and daughters of Louis Philippe are as follows :— 

1. Louisa, Queen of Belgium, (wife of Leopold,) born in 1812. 

2. Louis, Duke of Nemours, born 1814, married Victoria Augusta, of Coburg, cousin of 
Prince Albert. 

3. Maria Clementina, bom in 1817, unmarried. 

4. Francis, Prince de Joinville, born 1818. Admiral of the French Navy, married Fran- 
clsca, a sister of the Emperor of Brazil; and of the Queen of Portugal. 

5. Henry, Duke d'AumalC; born 1822— married to Carolina, cousin of the King of the 
two Sicilies. 

6. AiNTHONY, Duke of Montpensier, born lS2i — married a sister to the Queen of Spain. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lamartine. Birth And education. Travels in Italy. Death of his mistress. His first poetry* 
Becomes a diplomatist. Marriage. Elected to the Institute. Appointed Envoy to Greece. 
Travels in the east. Elected to the Chamber. Strange position. Becomes a republican. 
His works. Extracts from « Joceiyn." His character. 

Alphonse dg Lamahtine was born at Macon, on the 21st of October, 
1790. His father was a major of cavalry, in the service of Louis Qua- 
TORZE ; his mother the daughter of a sub-go verneas, in the family of 
Philippe Egalite. The education of young Lamartine was an admirable 
one. His father was an admirer of the educational views of Jean Jacques 
EossEAU, and consequently accustomed his son to the endurance of all kinds 
of physical hardships. The future poet roamed over the hills and vallies 
of his native province, in all weathers and in all times, barefooted and half 
clad, laughing at the dangers of the elements, and drinking in inspiration 
from the springs of Nature. His mother, a true woman, noted for unob- 
trusive and heartfelt piety, devoted great attention to the moral culture of 
her son, to whose naturally pensive disposition she imparted a pious ten- 
dency, which became in after life the characteristic of his action and 
writings. She taught him to read in a Bible, illustrated with engravings, 
which she bequeathed to him on her death-bed. Her kindness secured for 
her the warmest and most devbted affection of heir son, 6ome of whose 
most tender and touching poems, abound in mournful allusions to his loss. 
After she had imparted to him the rudiments of his education, he entered 
the college of Peres de la Foi, at Belley, where he remained for four years. 
Here his pious aspirations were the subject of note by his college-mates 
and the superiors of the institution. 

After leaving college young Lamartine went to Lyons, and from thence 
to Italy, spending two years in travel, mixing with society in the largest 
courts of Europe. He then returned to Paris, where he remained for some 
time, but becoming disgusted with, the intrigues of the imperial court, he 
again sailed for Italy. 

After the abdication of Napoleon, young Lamartine entered the garde 
du corps of the king, where he remained for over a year. About the end 
of this time he lost, by death, a young lady to whom he was devotedly 
attached. This event cast a sombre tinge over his whole life j and is to be 
traced as the origin of many of the tender and plaintive expressions which 
abound in his writings. 
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Tn ]820y Lamartime first appeared before the public in the character of 
a poet. During this year his " Meditations Poetiques^ appeared. In less 
than four years, it is stated by reliable authority, over forty-five thousand 
copies were sold. Their extraordinary success attracted the attention of 
the government, and Lamartinb was sent as attach^ to Florence. .Here 
he wrote another work, no less popular than his first — "Harmonies Po- 
eiiques,** After this he was sent as Secretary of Legation, first to Naples 
and then to London. In 1825, he was appointed Charg^ d' AfiTaires to the 
Court of Tuscany, with whose head, the Grand Duke, he contracted inti- 
mate friendly relations. While at Tuscany, he fell into a difficulty with 
General Pepe, on account of an expression in one of his poems, which 
ofiTended his opponent. The general challenged him, they met, and the 
poet was dangerously wounded, and confined to his bed for a length of 
time. 

The marriage of Lamartine, which occurred in Florence, was in conse- 
quence of circumstances, bordering no little on the romantic. Hearing a 
female's sweet voice, one evening, reading with an admiring tone, one of 
his poems, he became anxious to know his admirer. She proved to be a 
young and wealthy Englishwoman. He became struck with her appear- 
ance, manner, and — it is reasonable to supposei — ^admiration of his produc- 
tions. Mutual admiration produced its usual results, and the parties were 
married. 

In 1829, he was elected a member of the French Institute. In 1830, he 
was about to depart for Greece, as Envoy, whien the Three Days occurred 
and Charles the Tenth was overthrown. The new government confirmed 
his appointment -, but Lamartine would not accept the office. Being a 
legitimist, it seemed a compromise jof his principles — a thing which the 
more shocked his sense of integrity, as he felt himself becoming through 
self- conviction^ more republican in his politics. The truth is that he was 
a legitimist by education only. No one with a soul constituted like Lamar- 
tine's, could remain a monarchist, or even an aristocrat. His view of 
humanity, its hopes and prospects, were of too elevated a nature, to ha 
bound long in the fetters of conventional prejudice. 

Shortly after the accession of the Orleans branch, he was a candidate for 
the Chambers from Toulon, but was defeated. 

In 1832 he sailed for the East, where remained for over a year, visiting 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Palestine and other places of notej becoming ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Ibrahim Pacha, and the no less celebrated 
Lady Hester Stanhope, who in her way, may be considered the most 
extraordinary woman of her age. At Beyrout, he lost his only daughter, 
Jlxia. To console himself he plunged into the desert, visiting Palmyra 
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and other noted ruins. Here a courier arrived with despatches, which 
informed him of his election, during his absence, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, from Dunkirk. He returned on this, and took his seat — shortly after 
publishing bis travels, in a volume, which has been generally admired, and 
has been translated into several languages. 

His position in the Chambers was a peculiar one. At first he appeared 
to have abandoned his original notions of government ; but on being elected 
for Macon, his birthplace, he assumed the attitude of general opposition. 
He allied himself to no party in particular, declaring himself to be inde- 
pendent of all classes, and moved solely by great ideas. This gave great 
amusement to the republicans, who made his position the object of severe 
satire. Gradually, however, his views of jepublicanism assumed a definite 
shape, and he finally joined the extreme leil, or radical side of the Chamber. 
The day which saw his fraternization with the republicans was a gloomy 
one to the government ; who rightly judged him a formidable opponent. 
His journal Le Bien Public, piiblished at Macon, presents us with the gra- 
dual extension and consolidation of his ideas. 

Lamartine has written much besides the works which we have men- 
tioned. Among the rest "The Death of Socrajtes," "The Last Canto of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," ?ind "The History of the Girondists," recently 
republished in this country, are the best known. From his " Jocelyn," a 
work not familiar to the public, and a translation of which is about to be 
issued in this countr}^ we present the following extract. The translation 
is nearly literal, the idiom even being mostly preserved, although the mea- 
sure is different from that in the original, which is the French Alexandrine. 

** Beauty ! thou mystery of the heavens ! thou ray ! 
Emblem divine ! who knows from whence thou art, 
Or why they love thee? Thee pursues the eye; 
To thee, as iron to the magnet stone. 
The loving heart is drawn ; and to thy shadow, 
With unresisting, bound itself attaches. 
Whether as first or fifth of elements ; 
Diffused below or in the firmament, . 
Under all aspects see we thy control — 
Drawing our worship to the kindling star. 
The heaving ocean and the azure arch, 
The winding brooks, the tall and graceful trees. 
If in more eloquent features love attracting. 
Stamping the animate nature with thy seal, 
Thou givest the lion, the terror of his glance, 
The horse, the baptism of his flowing mane ; 
Extent and shadow to the eagle's wings. 
And their close twining to the turtles' necks — 
Or if illumining the human face. 
That mirror of thy power —best handiwork^ 
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Bevealing to our view the features rare, 

And colors bright with which thou hast adorned it, 

Or in the countenance of man or woman, 

Wherever seen, thou throw'st such rays of grace, 

No eye can see it and unmoistened be. 

None know thy secret; all to thee succumb; 

Each soul before thee or exclaims or sighs. 

And this the transport which thy presence brings, 

High revelation to our instinct seems. 

" Who knows if thou art not some image here 
Of God himself which penetrates this cloud ; 
Or if the soul, to whom this form was given. 
Has not that body fashioned on itself; 
Has not upon the beauty infinite, 
Inefiable, supreme, its harmony 
Thus modeled; and in being born, the body. 
By its mysterious connection from the soul. 
Taken its form and formed its features ? 
Does not the splendor which the form reveals. 
Exclaim— »-the inhabitant is still more rare ? 

" This we will know some future day, than this 
Later, and higher. As for me, my God 
Is witness, and he only knows my motives. 
That if the beautiful in nature grows. 
In the blue skies, or in the blade of grass. 
Or on a figure, still my raptured heart. 
For love and admiration destined, flies 
To beauty of itself, as flies the eye 
To seek the light, brooding upon the look, 
Delights and rests itself, and always leaves 
A portion of its essence, and upon 
The thing it loves so well, my kindled soul. 
Throws some few sparks from its own hearth of love. 

" Oft I reproach myself with sympathies. 
In me too sudden, too acutely felt ; 
These instincts of a glance, these primal stirrings, 
Which from impressions lasting feelings form — 
Oft to myself I utter — ' God, perhaps, 
Condemns this passionate warmth by which the heart 
Itself profanes ;' but in my own despite, 
The vision seeks the light. Is it a crime. 
Oh, God ! too much to love the beautiful ?" 

The poetry of Lamartine is tender and passionate, and tempered by a 
pious predisposition. It lacks the fire and energy of Beranger ; and the 
invention and dramatic style of Victor Hugo ; but it more than compen- 
sates for this in the purity of its tone and the richness of its imagery* It 
is thoroughly earnest — ^and there is the secret of its popularity. It is 
pervaded throughout by a sublime devotion to the interests of mankind — 
an absorbinor love for his fellow men. These characteristics of his muse 
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are equally developed in the man, who carries into the administration of 
public afiairsy all that purity of intention and high moral tone, which 
joined to firmness and decision, give us the best presage of the success of 
his administration. 



CHAPTER III. 

Dupont de I'Eure. Birth and early life. Republicanism. Arago. Early life. Imprison- 
ment. Scientific position. Gamier Fafjces. Giiizot. Thiers. Odilon Barrot. Marie. 
Cremieux. Jjedru Bollin. Armand Marrast. Louis Blanc. Albert. Ferdinand Flocon. 
Alexander Dumas. 

Charles Jacques Dupont de 
PEuRE, the present head of the 
Provisional government, at Paris, 
was born at Neubourg, on the 27th 
of February, 1767. He entered 
upon the study of law, in early 
years, and became Parliamentary 
advocate for Normandy. He was 
chosen mayor when only twenty- 
five , years of age. During the 
government of the Directory, he 
took considerable prominence, and 
was one of the Council of Five 
Hundred. In 1811, he was ap- 
pointed President of the Imperial Judiciary Court, at Rouen. During the 
One Hundred Days, he was elected Vice President of the Representative 
Chamber. He made an indignant protest against the conduct of the allies, 
after the battle of Waterloo, whereupon the government deprived him of 
his seat as member of Council from Eure. But the people of his native 
plnce returned him as their deputy. 

Dupont has always been an active and earnest republican. When 
carbonarism arose in France, he was among its earliest members ; and in 
1820, prior to the ineffectual rising, his name, with that of La Fayette, 
and others, was placed upon the list of a provisional government, which 
it was desio:ned to constitute in event of success. He was called to the 
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assistance of government after the Three Days, but the cabinet to which 
he was attached did not long remain together, being formed of impracti- 
cable men. A new cabinet was formed, principally of his own selection ; 
but from the nature of affairs, could not be stable. The King was double- 
faced and treacherous J the bourgeoisie insulting and tyrannical. Anxious 
to abandon his position, he only sought an opportunity to surrender his 
place. The forced resignation of La Fayette afforded him the oppor- 
tunity, and he eagerly embraced it. Throwing up the portfolio of Minister 
of Justice, he abandoned a throne whose policy was entirely at variance 
with the creed he professed and the practice of his life. 

The republican views and feelings of Bupont de 1'Eure rendered him 
obnoxious to the combined displeasure of the King and the bourgeoisie ; 
but they made him popular with the pebple. His manners are blunt an4 
simple; and some of the altercations which are said to have occurred 
between him and the King, are very amusing. His consistency of character 
has retained for him, through a series of years, the attachment of the 
French nation, with whom his popularity is as unbounded as it is well- 
deserved. 

Dominique Francois Ar^go is better known to the world as a philoso- 
pher, than as a politician. In science , he has long held a commanding 
position. He was born in 1786, near Perpignan, on the borders of the 
Pyrennees. At the age of eighteen, he entered the Polytechnic School, 
where he remained two years. In 1805, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Board of Longitude ; and assisted the Spanish commissioners in their 
survey. While at Majorca, the war broke out between France and Spain, 
and the scientific employn^ent of Arago was suspended by his imprisonment 
in the citadel of Belver. At length, having been liberated, he sailed for 
Algiers, in the hope of obtaining a passage. to, France ; but the vessel was 
captured by a Spanish ship, and he was again imprisoned. Liberated on 
demand of the Dey, he was detained in Algiers by an untoward accident. 
Here, a new Dey having usurped the throne, Arago was made a slave, 
and employed as interpreter. Finally, he was released, and in 1809 
returned to France. Though only twenty-three years of age, he was 
elected to the chair in the Academy of Science, left vacant by the death 
of Lalande. He was afterwards appointed Professor in the Polyteclinic 
School, by the Emperor. In this station he remained until 1831, when 
he was elected Deputy for Perpignan, and took sides at once with the 
liberal side of the chamber. Here he distinguished himself by his votes 
and speeches in favor of electoral reform, and his opposition to the plan 
of fortifying Patris. His tendencies may be seen from his firm connection 
with Dijpont de PEure. 
5 
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M. ARAGO. 



Arago is 80 well known as a 
scientific man, that any further 
allusion to him in that capacity 
would be useless. He is a very 
eloquent speaker, and his physical 
appearance denotes great strength 
and energy. He is not very much 
unlike Mr. Webster in his per- 
sonal appearance, though much 
taller. 

Garnier Pages, the minister of 
Finance, is one of two brothers, 
both noted in the politics of 
France. He has always sided 
with the liberal of the bour- 
geoisie, and gradually became more 
liberal than many of these, be- 
coming, in the end, a thorough 
republican. In nearly all of the 
plots which have agitated France for the last thirty years, we find his 
name prominently mentioned. He has more tact than talent, and more 
talent than genius. His course gives evidence of great determination and 
determined honesty. 

GuizoT is well known, as one of the warmest and firmest of the doo 
irinaire$. He has filled for many years a prominent position in the 
public eye ; and from his quarrels with Thiers, these two have become so 
well known, that it is scarcely necessary to attempt any detail of the facta 
connected with their histories. It may be as well to mention, however, 
that he was born about 1787; but had no opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self until 1830, when he and Thiers, in conjunction with Lafitte and 
Odilon Barrot, assisted in the elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne. In 1840 he first became minister. 

Of Marie we know very little. He is a noted advocate, but has not 
been very prominent, being a recent member of the Chambers. He is 
said to be a thorough business man. 

Cremieux is one of the bourgeoisie in affiliation, and has been selected 
to occupy a place in the government, probably to conciliate the money 
power. It will be remembered that he upheld the claims of the Count of 
Paris, at the commencement of the late outbreak. Like the rest of 
those whose feelings and interests are with the bourgeoisie, he will 
succumb to the general will, and give a warm support to the republican 
interest. 
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LEDRU ROLLIN. 



Ledru Rolltn, (he minister of 
the Interior, is a thorough radical, 
and the great idol of the working 
classes. He is a man with warm 
and generous impulses, and a tho- 
rough associationist ; but he is 
Jacobinical in his notions, and one 
whose idea of freedom is perhaps 
somewhat too fierce and violent — 
amounting sometimes, as has been 
the case on one occasion in the 
Provisional Government, to an 
attempt to dictate to his colleagues 
and impose upon the new Republic 
a spirit of proscription and violence 
better becoming the revolution of '92, than the moderation and fratejnity 
which are the grand characteristics of the new epoch of 184S. 

Armand Marrast, the present Mayor of Paris, has been prominent in 
the politics of France for many years. He is a sincere lover of his 
country, and an ardent republican. From his uncompromising advocacy 
of free principles, formerly in the Tribune and latterly, in the Jfaiiomly 
he was subject to much persecution by the government. He was the 
friend and associate of the celebrated Armand Carrel, who fell in a duel 
with GiRARDiN. Marrast is one of the ablest— if not entirely the ablest 
journalist — in France, and has the deserved confidence of the people. 

Louis Blanc is better known in this country, by his recent work 
« Historie de Dix Ans."— which has been translated iftlo English— than 
by anything else. He is a bold and original writer ; and one of the chief 
of the communists, whose object has been to reform social organization. 

Of Albert we know less than of any of the rest. He is a working man, 
possessed of much business tact, and is popular with Ihe masses. 

Ferdinand Flocon is a journalist, who figured to some extent during the 
various insurrections which marked the reign of Louis Philippe. He it 
was, who by his harangue to the people, preserved the office of the 
Gazette de France from demolition, when it was menaced by a mob, some 
years since. He was the author of a warming letter to the legitimists, 
which appeared at the time, ani which had the desired effect, in repress- 
ing the haughtiness of the advocates of Henry, the Fifth. 

Alexandre Dumas, whose chant of the Girondists — " Moruir la Patrie," 
will be found at the close of the volume, is a mustee. He is a vigorous 
writer, but occasionally monotonous in his style. Most of his works have 
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been translated into English. One of these — " The Count of Monte- 
Christo" — has attained great popularity in this country. Another — " The 
Three Guardsmen " — has been sold here in immense numbers. His novels 
abound in striking incidents, and, display a vivid imagination — which last 
feature, by the by, characterizes his works of history. 

Dumas is vain, egotistical and brilliant — his style is animated and rather 
vigorous. He has, however, a vast fund of good sense at his command, 
with some little irritability. A story which is told of him, whether it be 
true or not, gives a good idea of his peculiar independence. A man called 
on him, and in the course of conversation said — " Your father was a 
quadroon, I believe." Dumas assented. " And your 'grandfather?" " Was 
a mulatto," answered the writer, good-humoredly. "And his father?" 
" Was a baboon !" cried Dumas, angrily. His interlocutor, in alarm, made 
his exit. 

The principal actors in the recent revolution, it will be seen, are 
civilians.' Most of them have been connected with politics for years. 
Their characters, asperations and conduct, will be discerned by a careful 
examination of the events in which they prominently figure, and which 
are detailed in the next book. 



BOOK III. 



THE EVENTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The new element of government— the People. Reform Banquets, their origin and objects. 
Determination of the government to suppress them. Arming of Paris to murder the people. 
Extent of his preparations. ^The Great Reform Banquet at Paris. Order of the govern- 
ment forbidding the Banquet. The Opposition Deputies, t^cene in the chamber. The 
Banquet postponed. Determination to impeach the Ministers. Manifesto of the Opposition. 
Government orders to the National Guards. Preparations for the couflict. 

Thus again, and for the last time, the throne of France found itself 
arrayed in open hostility to its subjects. The contest was not now, how- 
ever, as it had been before. The turbulent and bloody history of Europe 
up to this point had furnished no parallel to the present state of things. 
A new element, of vast but unknown powers, had entered into the combi- 
nations of the game of government. Heretofore the throne had fought 
successively the nobles and the bourgeoisie. The firat it had conquered, 
and, with the incidental aid of the old revolution and the empire, annihi- 
lated. To the latter it had gradually and reluctantly succumbed, until 
Louis Philippe, himself a bourgeoisie in every thing but birth, and who 
carried the principles of trade and speculation into the personal and family 
relations of the throne, consolidated the interests of the crown and the 
bourgeoisie, and aggrandized both at the expense of the people and his 
oath. 

But it is the necessity of government to create an antagonistic force; 
and their being no longer any elements of oppositioii to the general views 
and policy of the crown among either th§ traders, manufs^cturers and 
capitalists, or the feeble remnant of the aristocracy, at last the real people 
began to find their strength, to dream of what ought to be their condition 
and to contrast it with that which was. The press, too, which had here- 
tofore been in the interests of either the crown or the bourgeoisie, began 
to go deeper into social and political questions, and gradually constructed 
upon the sufferings, the oppression and the wants of the people, the foun- 
dations of a platform upon which it was to erect itself as the champion of 
labor, in the face of both king and trader. Whether this tendency of the 
press was* recognized or not, Louis Philippe had too vivid ar remembrance 
of the result of the effort made by Charles X. to put down the press, to 
attempt an open war upon it. It is true that every effort which a timid 
and relentless selfishness dared venture upon had been perseveringly tried 
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to Fubsidize or ruin every editor who did not re-echo the wishes of the 
Tuileries. Still, thousands and millions of sheets, burning with the great 
political and social truths upon which hung the happiness of the people, 
were continually circulated among the laborers and producers, and gradu- 
ally the electricity of intelligence and free thought inflamed every heart. 
Thus a public opinion, enlightened, humane, patient and determined, was 
at length developed in France, before whose calm might the mechanical 
and crude conspiracies of the Charbonnerie were mere child's play, and 
which, sooner or later, was bound to assert the only real supremacy among 
men — the supremacy of numbers and of labor. This public opinion, 
growing, after it had reached a certain point, rapidly bolder and stronger, 
had already attracted the attention and aroused the fears of the wily Louis. 
Instead, however, of a premature and uncertain effort to crush the formi- 
dable power, the King went quietly to work preparing a more distant but 
more certain triumph ; and through every trial and rebuff, patiently 
persevered with steady and unrelaxing purpose, until he had surrounded 
his throne and his capital with a system of defence and foriification so 
strong that all Europe was struck with astonishment at the work, and 
looked in vain to discover the state of things or probabilities that had 
furnished the shrewd and miserly Iiouis with reasons for so gigantic and 
costly a defence. But the result proves that the King knew better than any 
one, what was in progress, and furnishes a fine compliment to his sagacity, 
although at the expense of his honor. 

Debarred by royal restrictions from meeting in primary assemblages, to 
interchange their ideas and discuss the great problems of their destiny, the 
people hit upon the plan of giving dinners, where they might go through 
clandestinely the preliminary process of understanding one another and 
cr.eating that concert and unity of purpose for want of which they had 
hitherto been powerless, in the hands of their oppressors. These dinners 
soon became banquets, at which the cry of " reform," while ostensibly 
aimed at the notorious and atrocious corruption of the government and the 
virtual disruction of the elective principle, rang through France, awaking 
every where in the hearts of a now comparatively intelligent people, 
ardent desires for the enjoyment of rights which the monarchy and its 
minions scarcely supposed that the people had ever dreamed of. But the 
banquets were nevertheless troublesome to the good king, who did not 
wish to be disturbed in his mercantile, financial and nepotical speculations 
by the disagreeable bruit of these vulgar asseniblages, where the healtlTof 
the monarch was frequently omitted, and whose doings and sayings were 
sometimes reported in the apostate Jfationd and the scolding Democrafie 
Pacifique, 
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It was therefore at length resolved by the monarchy that the reform 
banquets should be put down ; and measures were immediately adopted to 
prepare for striking this last blow at the liberties of the. people with such 
force and certainty as to kill at once every hope that lived by opposition 
to the absolute power of the throne. The new and unparalleled fortifica- 
tions — the purpose of which now began ta be apparent — were carefully 
inspected, and gradually and in secret armed and put in order; the 
magazines were plentifully supplied with ammunition ; the store-houses 
with rations and munitions of war, — and even a regular list of the appor- 
tionment of the troops which were to murder the Parisians at a sign from 
the implacable monarch, was formally drawn up, ready to be acted upon 
at a moment's notice.* 



4^ The following U the document alluded to, which was found, npon the taking of the 
Tuilenes, iu the cabinet of M. Berthios. first aid-de-camp to Louis Fejlifpe. 
Ire zone (CAROUSEL.) 

1 bataillon du 2teme de ligne>— a PAile Neuve. 

2 bataillons du 25eme id Ecole Militaire. 

1 bataillon du 69eme-^Rue de Lille. 

200 Chasaeurt d'Orleans — ^Vincennes. 

Tous les disponibles du Seme Dragons.>.Quai d^Orsay. 

Idem da 13eme Chasseurs— Ecole Militaire. 

30 hommes de Gendarmerie. 4 pieces — Ecole Militaire. 

Lieutenant-General commandant la lere Division, intendant, 

General Pretot, de la Cavalerie. 

2me zone (PLACE DES VICTOIRES.) 

1 bataillon du Sleme de ligne — Assumption. 
100/hommes Garde Municipale a pied. 

20 eavaliers du I3eme Chasseurs. 

General Friant, de la Garde Nationale 
2me zone (ST. EUSTACHE.) 

2 bataillons du ler Leger — Nouvelle France. 

1 bataillon du 69eme— Babylone. 

100 hommes du Chasseurs d'Orleans— Vincennes. 

3 pieces d'artillerie— ^Ecole Militaire. 

General St* Aldegottde* 
4me zone (HOTEL DE VILLE.) 

2 bataillons du 34eme de ligne— Ecole Militaire. 
2 bataillons du 74eme L%er-^Moulfetard. 

100 Chasseurs d'Orleans— Vincennes. 

60 cavaliers du Seme Dragon?— jQuai d'Orsay. 

60 cavaliers Garde Municipale. 

2 pieces— Ecole Militaire* * 

General Tallakdieb. 
5mb zone (LA BASTILLE.) 
2 bataillons du 23eme de ligne — Popincourt. 
2 bataillons du 74eme de ligne-— Reuilly. 

1 bataillon du 45eme de ligne-^Ave Maria. 
400 Chasseurs d'Orleans de ligne — Vincennes. 
140 cavaliers du Seme Dragons— Quaid'Ors&y.- 

2 pieces d'arlillery-^Vincennes. 

General Duhot» 
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Everything indicates very clearly that the King was fully aware that 
the suppression of the reform banquets would lead to violent resistance, 
and that he decided to accelerate, in this manner, a troublesome cfisis 
which he had at last discovered to be inevitable. It is also equally certain 
that he did not dream of the extent or power of the opposition he was 
deliberately provoking and defying ; and that he was completely carried 
away with the very same infatuated confidence in his own strength which 
destroyed Charles X. It must be confessed, however, that he had better 
reasons for feeling secure than the unfortunate Charles ; for, while the 
latter had ostensibly but twelve thousand troops upon which he could rel}*-, 
and no fortifications, Louis Prilipfe turned to his hew and magnificent 
fortifications from which Paris could be reduced to ruins in a few hours, 
and beheld his capital garrisoned by a hundred thousand of the best troops 
in the world, and provided with every thing requisite for active and effec- 
tive warfare. So far as military calculations, or the problems of the 
engineer were concerned, the King had indeed good reason to be confident 
of success. His mistake was not that of the general — it was that of the 
bigot. Encompassed by his own narrow and selfish schemes, he resolutely 
shut his eyes to the popular indications that everywhere spread out before 
him, and refused to ask himself the one question needful — " Will the 
French troops kill the French ?" An army of a hundred thousand men, 
garrisoned and fully supplied with all the requisites of war, in a position so 
impregnable as the new fortifications, might well inspire confidence in a 
king about to strike thp last and fatal'stab at the liberties of his people. 
But the new circumstances of this century have imposed new conditions 
upon military and warlike calculations. It is no longer enough to say to 
the army of Paris, " fire !" — it is also absolutely indispensable that they 

8me zone (PLAGE DU PANTHEON.) 
2 baiaillons du 55eine de ligne-^Oursine. 

Colonel du 7eme Leger. 

9me ZONE (PLACE BALLE CIIASSE.) 

1 bataillon da 9eme Leger — Eccie Miiitaiie. 

Colonel Lemourier, de la Garde Nationale. 

6me zone (BOULEVART ST. DENIS.) 

2 bataillons du OQeme de ligne— -Pepiniere. 

1 bataillon du 49eme de ligne — Ave Maria. 
139 homines de la Garde Municipale a pied. 

120 cavaliers du I3 eme Chasseurs— Ecole Militaire. 

2 pieces d^artillerie — ^Vincen/ies. 

General Garraube. 
7me zone (PLACE DE LA CONCORDE.) 
1 bataillon du 9eme Leger — Ecole Militaire. 
110 cavaliers du 13eme Chasseurs— Ecole Militaire. 
4 pieces d'artillerie-— Eerie Militaire. 

General DelaAue, de la Garde Nationale 
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should be directed to fire at something or somebody else than the people of 
Paris. This fact — then so strange and incomprehensible to the royalties 
of Europe — will soon interpret itself to the meanest kingly capacity in 
Christendom. ^ 

Meanwhile the reform banquets had progressed in various parts of the 
kingdom, always attended with the same enthusiasm and the same pointed 
and cold hostility to the crown. At Autun, Compeigne, Bezieres, Amiens, 
Montargis, St. Denis, and many other places, banquets took place — seventy 
in all — and at many of them the health of the king was purposely omitted 
from the toasts drank after dinner. At length the great reform banquet of 
the twelfth afrondissement of Paris came on. It was to have taken place 
on Sunday, February 20, in the Champs EJysees, but on account of delay in 
some of the preliminary arrangements, it had been postponed to the subse- 
quent Tuesday, February 22 — an auspicious day for liberty, but ominous to 
tyrants. It would seem as if Old Time, who is so fond of remarkable coin- 
cidences, had actually taken it into his head to doubly mark the twenty- 
second of February by causing its return to be celebrated as an annual 
jubilee by the two ^eatest and freest nations on earth. 

At this time, beyond the palace of the king, it was not believed that the 
government would venture upon the step of positively prohibiting the ban- 
quet. A merely formal protest, it was expected, would be made on the 
spot by a Commissary of Police, upon which \^ould be founded a legal 
prosecution. The whole proceeding, in fact, was looked upon as the prac- 
tical assertion of a right, the legitimacy of which was to become the sub- 
ject of a judicial decision. In this vi«w the managing committee issued a 
new programme. The Deputies were to assemble in the Place de la Made- 
leine between eleven and twelve o'clock, and the other gjuests in the Place 
de la Concorde, and thence go in procession to the place appointed. Ten 
thousand National Guards in uniform, but unarmed, were to line the route 
in double file to the Arc de Triomphe, which terminates the avenue of the 
Champs Elysees. It was also announced that only one toast was to be 
given, " Reform and the right of meeting," introduced by a short address 
from M. Odilon Barrot. The meeting was then to dissolve, and the 
National Guards lining the route were to disperse. 

On Monday night, proclamations by the Prefect of the Police, and an 
order of the day by the Commander of the National Guard, were published, 
forbidding the Reform Banquet, and all assemblages of people, and prohi- 
biting the appearance of the National Guards in uniform, unless by their 
chiefs. 

Thus the mask of moderation, which had been evidently worn with 
the most irksome impatience, as well by the confident monarch as by his 
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proud and disdainful minister, was at last cast off, and the reformers could 
no longer conceal their true position from themselves or tlie country. 
They were at open war with the government, and must push on to the 
accomplishment of vast and unimaginable issues, or meanly succumb, at 
once and for ever, to the power of the throne. This was the hour of the 
French Revolution of 1848 that " tried men's souls.^' Some, who had 
been loudest in their enthusiasm, at a distance, now that the crisis which 
all had foreseen was actually arrived, hesitated and grew pale — faltered, 
and went on. In fact, the inconvenient truth flashed upon them that it 
was too late to go back. What would the people say if their leaders dared 
desert them 1 and what would be their probable reception by the cunning 
monarch and the dire Guizot, should they abandon the cause of the peo- 
ple at the very moment when the throne was about to crush them I The 
venture was a bad one. And so, stout-hearted and faint-hearted, calm and 
trembling, courageous and shuddering, the opposition deputies met and 
decided to proceed in a body to the Chamber, to interrogate the minister as to 
his intentions respecting the banquet. This determination was immediately 
put into execution; and the 250 opposition deputies, with M. Odilon 
Barrot at their head, marched in a body to the Chamber. Arrived there, 
M. Bab ROT, as spokesman, demanded to know of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior whether it was the intention of the government to suppress the banquet 
by force, and declared that such a course would be illegal. 

To this the Minister replied, that the government had taken the same 
view of the case, up to a certain period, as M. Barrot himself, and had 
been AVillihg to permit matters to arrive at such a point as that an evident 
contravention of the law should furnish the facts and materials for a case 
in the courts. But every thing had been changed by the manifesto of the 
committee, published in the opposition journals that morning. That mani- 
festo, in contempt of the law of 1831, called on the National Guards to 
form a portion of the assembly, and invoked its protection — besides appeal- 
ing to the young men, students of the schools. The law relative to mob 
assemblages, as well as that relative to the National Guards, was to be 
openly violated by the holders of the banquet. 

M. Barrot expressed his apprehensions that there was designed exagge- 
ration in this statement. The National Guards had not been invited to 
attend under arms. 

The Minister demanded if self-constituted committees were to be per- 
mitted to call out the National Guards at their pleasure, on the pretence of 
preserving order. 

M. de CouRTAis exclaimed, in excitement, " Will you dare to call out 
the National Guards 1 Only try it !" 
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A hundred deputies rose to their feet, and began speaking at once. The 
Minister and M. Barrot endeavored in vain to make themselves heard — 
and the session broke up in tumult — the opposition members immediately 
repairing to the house of M. Barrot, to deliberate on what was to be done. 
Vacillation and hesitancy, if not actual timidity, appeared eveii yet to have 
marked the counsels of a portion of the reformers 5 and under the first 
depressive effects of the rigorous measures and determination of the govern- 
ment, it was determined to abandon the banquet and impeach the minis- 
ters. A manifesto to this effect was drawn up and immediately published — 
not, however, greatly to the satisfaction of the people. The Electoral Com- 
mittee of the twelfth arrondissement published a counter document to the 
manifesto, expressing their surprise that the deputies of the opposition had 
not given in their resignation at the same time that they came to the deter- 
mination of abandoning the banquet, and inviting them, as the only mea- 
sure capable of satisfying public opinion, to do so forthwith. This mani- 
festo of the opposition deputies is a somewhat curious and vague document ; 
but as it now possesses an historical interest, we present it : 

"The General Commission charged to arrange the banquet of the 12th 
arrondissement, after having bfeen informed of the conference of the depu- 
ties of the opposition, inasmuch as the Minister of the Interior has declared 
at the tribune that he would allow the banquet, provided each person went 
separately, — that thus an opportunity would be afforded to the ministers to 
allege a breach of law and refer it to a court of simple police, a political 
right which is the main-spring of the Chamber and the whole country, — 
that thus the wishes of the Minister could be complied with, and that for 
its'benefit would be delayed, a farce beneath the dignity of citizens im- 
pressed with the solemnity of their duty ; and inasmuch as the general 
' manifestation which would have been attended by the population of Paris 
would give its true character to the proposed banquet; and as measures 
taken by the military authorities would expose those who should persist to 
make a collective demonstration to certain collisions and shedding of blood ; 
and as patriotism and humanity equally call on us to avoid such conse- 
quences, the Commission has decided' that the banquet of the 12th arron- 
dissement shall be adjourned. It leaves to the Government the responsi- 
bility of its provocation and its violence. It has the most entire confidence 
that the impeachment of a Minister who has led the population of Paris to 
the brink of a civil war, will be presented to-morrow to the Chamber ; and 
that France, when called on, will, by the influence of its opinion, render 
justice to a policy which has so long excited the contempt and indignation 
of the country." 

On the same day (Monday) that this manifesto was issued, General Jac- 
queminot, commander-in-chief of the National Guards, issued an order of 
the day, in which the members of the Guard were solemnly appealed to as 
the protectors of public order, and exhorted not to disappoint the confidence 
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of the country, which had confided to them the defence of constitutional 
royalty and legal order. At the same time orders were issued to the 
respective captains to have the rappel beaten in the morning. Throughout 
the night, too, military wagons and artillery caissons escorted by cavalry, 
were incessantly passing along the line of the boulevards which connect 
Vincennes with the quarter of the Tuileries and Palais Bourbon ; and orders 
had been issued to concentrate troops around the Chamber of Deputies on 
Tuesday morning. Orders to pass liad been delivered to all those whose 
business or offices called them to the Chamber. The garrisons of the arron- 
dissement of Paris had been increased to 100,000 men. Each company of 
infantry carried, besides their usual arras, a collection of implements for 
cutting down barricades, such as hatchets, pickaxes, adzes, &c. These 
were tied upon the knapsack, each soldier carrying one. 



CHAPTER II. 

The commencement. Assembling' of the people. The Mais^llaise. Confidence of the 
government and the bankers. Funds rise at the Bourse. Barricades thrown up. Slight 
collisions with the people. The Chambers. M. Guizot. IrapeacbmeDt of the ministers. 
The National Guards not called out. 

On Tuesday, the ever memorable 22d of February, the revolution began 
in earnest ; and from this moment eventa crowd upon us, impatient to be 
recorded. The people, uncertain wljether the Deputies had nerve enough 
to withstand the hostile demonstrations of the government, were deter- 
mined that, at all events, the revolution should go on. As yet, no com- 
'petent leader had presented himself; for, as to M. Odilon Barrot, 
although he was regarded as a very good sort of man, neither his previous 
history nor present attitude furnished much ground for reposing entire 
confidence in his energy or determination. So the people thought proper 
to take the immediate management of affairs into their own hands. They 
did not forget that they had once lost their liberties, which they had con- 
fided to the good, easy La Fayette — who, with an embrace of the Due 
d'ORLEANS, and a bitter falsehood, of which he was himself unconscious, 
had trafficked away the liberties of France to a speculating and cold- 
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hearted lieutenant-general, soon to become a crowned and implacable 
tyrant. 

At an early hour, troops were in movement in every direction, and 
crowds of great magnitude began to assemble. By ten o'clock the river 
side in front of the Chamber of Deputies was thronged by some 6000 men, 
chiefly students in blouses. AH the avenues leading to the Palais Bourbon 
were occupied by horse and foot Municipal Guards and troops of the line. 
A squadron of dragoons was stationed in front of the edifice, while another, 
together with a battalion of the 69th, cleared the area in front of the 
Chambers and the bridge of La Concorde — the people quietly retiring 
before them, singing the " Marsellaise," and shouting "A has Guizot ! 
Phomme de Gand !'' " Vive la Reforme !" On reaching the Place de la 
Concorde, they were joined by another dense column, with whom Ihey 
proceeded, headed by two National Guards armed with sabres, towards the 
Boulevards, marching abreast in perfect order, and shouting in chorus the 
" Marsellaise.'* In this manner they arrived in front of the hotel of M. 
GuizoT, whom they treated with a volley of groans. Some few began 
throwing stones, and several gamins kicked at the gates, one of whom took 
up a huge paving stone, and dashed it against the boards. 

A body of the Municipal Guards, commanded by a Commissary of Police 
in colored clothes, but wearing A tri-colored sash, turned into the court, 
and deliberately loaded their guns. They were drawn up before the door, 
and a body of Horse Municipal Guards rode up and dispersed the mob. 
The troops showed great forbearance. From time to time could be heard, 
" Au nora de la loi" from the mouth of the Commissary of Police, calling 
on the people to disperse , and from the people, " Vive la Ligne I" showing 
their sympathy for the soldiers. 

It was singular to observe, in most respects, the perfectly similar appear- 
ance of that quarter to-day and at the same hour of the 27th July, 1830. 
The same species of attack on the H6tel des Affaires Etrangeres (then 
inhabited by Prince Polignac) — the same measures of repression — the 
same expression of hatred towards the minister on the part of the people — 
the same air of severity on the countenances of the gendarmes. Near to 
the gate occurred an incident precisely of a kind that was witnessed on 
nearly the same spot on a former occasion. A horse-soldier ordered a man 
to move on, telling him that if he did not, he would cut him down. The 
man, folding his arms, and looking sternly at the soldier, replied, " Would 
you, coward ?" The trooper rode off. 

In other quarters the collision between the soldiery and the people 
assumed a less serious aspect. In the Place de la Concorde, the Municipal 
Guards of the post, at the corner near the Turkish Embassy, sallied out 
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and attempted to drive the crowd before them, but, instead of succeeding, 
were obliged to retreat into their fortified guard-house, to avoid being 
disarmed ; for not only did the people not give way, but absolutely pressed 
upon them. The soldiers had scarcely secured themselves within, when 
the people ran off in their turn, fearing that they would be fired upon. 

Immediately afterwards the people stopped a carriage in which was a 
Ministerial Deputy on his way to the Chambers, which is only separated 
from the Place de la Concorde by the bridge. They made him alight, 
and then shook him for several minutes. Ultimately they allowed him 
to proceed. A different process was adopted towards, it was said, M. 
Marrast, principal editor of the JSTaiionaly whom they cheered, and all 
but "chaired." Thus the proceedings of the day displayed the same 
mixture of the grave and the gay, of ^tragedy and farce, that a French 
assemblage always exhibits. All that has been described was done in the 
presence of an immense force of Municipal Guards by a perfectly unarmed 
crowd. They were charged scores of times by the cavalry, who inflicted 
some very serious wounds with their sabres ; but the people scampered 
off laughing, and subsequently returned to their previous position, and 
provoked new assaults by mockeries and execrations of the Municipal 
Guards and their employers. 

During the great part of the day, in fact, no great apprehensions were 
entertained as to the results of the popular commotion. In support of this, 
a significant fact was cited, namely, that, far from falling, the funds at the 
Bourse had actually risen. 

Nevertheless, barricades were thrown up in several quarters, and became 
the centres of conflicts that threatened to become serious, although the 
greater portion of the people were unarmed. The soldiers, however, 
manifested generally considerable repugnance to the painful duties which 
they were compelled to discharge, and displayed the utmost forbearance ; 
while, on the other hand, in the midst of apparent recklessness, and in 
spite of occasional disaster, the utmost good feeling seemed to be preserved 
by the assembled crowds. 

The Chamber presented a gloomy aspect. Few Deputies were in 
attendance ; the benches of the Opposition were completely vacant. M. 
GuizoT arrived at an early hour ; he looked pale, but copfident. He was . 
shortly afterwards followed by the Ministers of Finance, Public Instruction 
and Commerce. Marshal Bugeavd, who T^^as believed to have accepted 
the military command of Paris in the event of a revolt, took his seat close 
to the Ministerial bench. The Chamber then resumed the adjourned 
discussion on the bill relative to the renewal of the privilege of the Bank 
of Bordeaux. 
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At three o^lock M. Odilon Barhot entef ed the ball, accompanied by 
Mefisrs. Ddvbrqier de Haurannb, Marie, Thiers, Garnier Pag^s, &c. 
Their appearance produced some sensation. Shortly afterwards M. de 
Bauranne went up to the President and handed him a paper, supposed 
to be a proposition for the impeachment of ministers. This paper having 
been communicated by the President to M. Guizot, the latter, after 
perusing, it, laughed immoderately, MM. Thiers, Dupin, Lamartinb, 
BiLLAULT, Cremieux and the Minister of the Interior aud Justice, next 
made their appearance ; but the discussion on the Bapk Bill continued until 
five o'clock, and no incident of interest occurred. When the discussion 
terminated, M, Odilon Barrot ascended the tribune, and deposited on the 
table a formal proposition to the eflBect of impeaching ministers. The 
President, however, raised the sitting without reading it, to the great dis* 
appointment of the Opposition, but announced that it should be submitted 
to the approbation of the bureaux on Thursday. 

The following is a copy of the impeachment, which Was published the 
same day in the Opposition papers: — 

" We propose to impeach the Ministry of being guilty — * 

"1. Of having betrayed abroad the honor and the interests of France. 

" 2. Of having falsified the principles of the Constitution, violated th^ 
guarantees of liberty, and attacked the rights of citizens. 

"3. Of having, by a s^'stematic course of corruption, attempted to sub- 
stitute for the free expression of public opinion the calculations of private 
interest, and of having thus perverted the representative government. 

" 4. Of havinof, in a Ministerial interest, trafficked in public situations, 
as well as in all the attributes and privileges of power. 

"5. Of having, for the same interest, undermined the finances of the 
Sta^te, and so compromised the national strength and greatness. 

"6. Of having violently despoiled the citizens of a right inherent* in 
every free constitution, and the exercise of which had been guaranteed by 
the. Charter, by the law, and by precedents. 

"7. Finally, of having, by a policy openly counter-revolutionary, 
thrown into doubt the conquests of our two revolutions, and thrown the 
country into a profound perturbation." ^ 

This document, fofdf)idabfe enough of itself, and showing that the Oppo- 
sition deputies had been gathering new courage or new determination, was 
signed by the following nanries : — 

Odilon Barrot j.Duvergier d^ Hauranne; Thiard (general ;) Dupont (de 
PEure;) Isambert; Leon de Malleville; Garnier Pages; Chambolle; Btth- 
mont; Lherbette; Ps^es (de PAriege;) Baroche; Havin ; Leon Faucher; 
Ferdinand deLasteyrie; DeCourtais; ilortensius-Saint-Albinj Cremieux; 
GauJtier de Rumilly ; Rimbault; Boissel; BeaAimont (de la Somme ;) Les- 
seps ; Mauguin ; Creton ; Abatucci ; Luneau ; Baron ; Lafayette (Georges ;}, 
6 
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M^rie; Carnot; Bureau^ de Puzy ; Dussolier; Mathieu (Sa6ne-et-Loire ;) 
Drouyn-de-I'Huys ; D'Aragon ; Cambaceres (de j) Drault ; Idarquis j Bigot ; 
Quinette; Maichain; Lefort Gonsollin ; Tessie de laMottej Demar9ay; 
Berger; Bonnin ; Jouvencel (dej) Larabjt^ Vavinj Garnonj Maurat-Bal- 
langej Taillandier. 

During: all this time the greatest surprise and indignation were ex- 
pressed that the National Guard had not been called out. This omission, 
however, was attributed to the fact that the National Guard, at the same 
time that they had announced their readiness to make every exertion for 
the preservation of peace, had expressed 'then- sympathy with the cause of 
Reform. Several .of them, however, had appeared in their uniforms in 
the midst of the populace, and had endeavored by their efforts to calm 
the prevai^ling excitement. At length, at five o'clock in the afternoon, it 
was thought expedient and safe to beat4he rapptL The manner in which 
it was done, however, was curious and significant. The drummers, who 
were preceded and followed by two sections of armed National Guards, 
were accompanied by some hundred young men in blouses, armed with 
long sticks, proffering shouts of " Vive la ReformeP^ and singing the various 
revolutionary ditties. Of the proceedings of this day, an American, residing 
in Paris, gives the following account : 

" The next day, (which was Tuesday, the 22d of February, the birth- 
day of our Washington,) I was calmly seated at my customary labors, 
when r was informed that there was disti^rbance in the streets, and that 
the people were erectinoj barricades, cutting down trees, and burning 
barracks in the Champs Elys^es. Upon going out, I saw crowds, or rather 
knots, composed chiefly of boys, in blouses, (the common dreas, a short blue 
frock,) breaking lamps, turning up the large square slones with which 
Paris is paved, and with these and other materials erecting slight, hasty 
barricades. One of these rose, like an exhalation, almost immediately 
before my door; and I was somewhat amused to see the mob seize' an un- 
fortunate hackney coach, unhitch the horses, and in an instant, with loud 
acclamations, overturn it to asist in forming a barricade. Peeling bow 
vain it was to resist, the disconsolate Jehu quietly led away his horses. 
Bodies of military were rapidly moving through the streets, charging 
cautiously through the crowd, and running the barriers, which were im- 
mediately recommenced when the soldiers had moved off in another 
direction. But I saw no other violence on either side. The affrighted 
citizens closed their doors and windows, as if they feared their dwellings 
and shops would be taken by storm. Proceeding towards the more central 
parts of the city, I met numerous bodies of troops, who were hailed by 
the people with friendly cries of Vive la lirrne — an evident appeal to their 
popular sympathies. In various places I encountered slight barricades, 
or the marks of what had been such. There was but Utile tumultuary 
violence, but all the marks of a great and pervading popular effervescence. 
It was impossible to cfoss the river at the usual avenues, on account of 
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the strategic arrangements of the public force ; and I had to go far up 
before 1 could find a bridge which was not interrupted. The crowd was 
everywhere great, and fear, or anxiety, or defiance, was depicted upon 
every face. The revolt was maturing*, but not yet ripe. On returning, 
about five o'clock, the agitation, though not repressed, had somewhat sub- 
sided ; and the city was alive with troops, infantry and cavalry, but not a 
National Guard. In the court and square of the Tuileries, a regiment was 
stationed, and evidently preparing to bivouac there for the night. A cold 
rain was falling, and a sharp wind driving it into our comfortless faces. 
The city looked dark and dismal from the universal closing of the shops. 
When night came, the darkness was almost fearful, fr6m the destruction 
of numerous lamps, and the interruption, in many places, of the supply of 
gas. The streets were almost deserted. Nothing was heard but the tramp- 
ing of soldi^s, horse and foot, the occasional cry or swift step of»a 
strangling rioter, and the monotonous sound of the drum beating the rappd 
for the National Guard — the ominous tocsin of civic danger.'* 

And our own excellent Peter Parley thus describes his experiences on 
the first day of the revolution : 

" The place of meeting for the banquet had been fixed in the square of 
the Madeleine. This is at the western extremity of the Boulevards, and 
near the great, central square, called the Place de h Concorde — a point 
communicating directly with the Chamber of Deputies, the Champs 
Elysees, the garden of the Tuileries, &c. At 11 o'clock, A. M., a dark 
mass was seen moving along the Boulevards towards the proposed place 
of meeyting. These consisted of thousands of workmen from the faubourgs. 
In a few moments the entire square of the Madeleine was filled with these 
persons, dressed almost exclusively in their characteristic costume, which 
consists of a blue tunic, called blouse, a garment which is made very much 
in the fashion of our farmers' frocks. . 

'^The opening scene of the drama had now begun. The mass rushed and 
eddied around the Madeleine, which, by the way, is the finest church and 
finest edifice in Paris: such was the threatening aspect of the scene that 
the shops were all suddenly shut and the people around began to supply 
themselves with bread and other food for three days. In a few moments 
the avalanche topk its course down the Rue Royale, swept across the Place 
de la Concorde^ traversed the bridg»* over the Seine, and collected in swell- 
ing and heaving masses in the Place or square before the Chamber of 
Deputies. This building is defended in h'ont bv a high iron railing. The 
gate of this was soon forced, and some hundreds of the people rushed up 
the long fiight of steps, and pausing beneath the portico, struck up the 
song of the Marseillaise, The crowd continually increased — shouts, songs, 
cries, filled the air. £ast and west, along the quays and through the 
streets behind the Chambers, came long lines of students from the various 
schools. Standing upon one of the pillars of the bridge, I commanded a 
view of the whole scene. 'It was one to fill the heart with the liveliest 
emotions. A hundred thousand people were now collected, seeming liko 
an agitated sea, and sending forth a murmur like the voice of many waters. 
From the southern gate of the Tuileries issued two bodies of troops — one, 
on horseback, came along the northern gate. They were the Municipal 
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Guard, a magnifieent corps, richly capan'goned, and nobly mounted. Being 
picked and well paid, they were the chief reliance of the government, 
and for that very reason they are hated by the people. The other body of 
troops were infantry of the line, and crossing the Pont Royals, they came 
along the southern side of the river. Both detachments approached the 
multitude ; and crowding upon them, succeeded at last in clearing the 
space before the Chambers. 

" The greater part of the throng crossed the bridge, and spread them- 
selves over the Place de la Concorde. This square, perhaps the most 
beautiful in the world, is about eight acres in extent. In the centre is the 
famed obeli};k of LUxor ; on either side of this is a splendid fountain, which 
was in full action during the scenes we describe. To the. east is the gar- 
den of the Tuileries^to the west are the Champs filys^es This vast 
area, so associated with art and luxury, and beauty, was now trowded with 
an irritated populace, mainly of the working classes. Their number 
constantly increased, and bodies of troops, foot and horse, arrived from 
various quarters, till the square was literally covered. The number of 
persons here collected in one mass was over 1 00,000. 

" At the commencement, the mob amused themselves with songs, 
shouts, and pasquinades; but in clearing the space before the Deputies, 
and driving the people across the bridge, the guards had displayed great 
rudeness. They pressed upon the masses, and one woman was crushed to 
death beneath the hoofs of the horses. Pebbles now began to be hurled 
at the troops from the square. Dashing in among the people swprd in 
hai>d, the cavalry drove them away; but as they cleared one space, another 
was immediately filled. The effect of this was to chafe and irritate the 
mob, who now began to seize sticks and stones, and hurl them in good 
earnest at their assailants. 

" While this petty war was going on, some thousands of the rioters dis- 
persed themselves through the Champs Elyfiees, and began to build barri- 
cades across the main avenue. The chairs^ amounting to many hundreds, 
were immedia!ely disposed in three lines across the street. Benches, 
trellises, boxes, fences — every moveable thing within reach, was soon added 
to the barricades. An omnibus passing by was captured, detached from 
the horses, and tumbled into one of the lines. The flag was taken from 
the Panorama near by, and a vast procession paraded through the grounds 
singin;7 the Marseillaise, the Parisienne, and other patriotic airs. 

" Meanwhile, a small'detachment of foot guards advanced to the scene 
of action, but they were pelted with stones, and took shelter in their 
guard' house. This was assailed with a shower of missiles, which rattled 
like hail upon its roof. The windows were dashed in, and a heap of brush 
near by was laid to the wall and set on fire. A body of horse guards soon 
arrived and dispersed the rioters ; but the latter crossed to the northern side 
of the Champs Elysees, attacked another guard-house, and set it on 'fire. A 
company of the line came to the spot, but the mob cheered them, and they 
remained inactive. The riot proceeded, and, in face of the soldiers, the 
people fed the fire with fuel from the surrounding trees and fences, sung 
their songs, cracked their jokes, and cried " Down with Guizot P^ " Vive 
la Reforme .'" &c. &c In these scenes, the boys took the lead, performing 
the most desperate feats, and inspiring the rest by their intrepidity. A 
remarkable air of fun and frolic characterised the mob — wit flew as freely 
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on all sides as stones and sticks ; every missile seemed winged with a 
joke. 

" Such was the course of events the first day, so far as they fell under 
my own observation. It appears from the papers that similar proceedings — 
though in some cases of a more serious character — ^took place elsewhere. 
Great masses of people gathered at various points. They made . hostile 
demonstrations before the office of Foreign Affairs^ crying out " Down with 
Guizot !'^ Some person called for the Minister. " He is not here," said 
one ; he is with the Coantess Leven'*— ^a remark which the habitues of 
Paris will unden^and as conveying a keen satire. At other points, a spirit 
of insubordination was .manifested. Bakers' shops were broken open, 
armories forced, and barricades begun. Everywhere the hymn ot the? 
Marseillaise an4 Dumas' touching death-song of the Girondins were sung, 
Soften by hundreds of voices, and with thrilling effect. The rappel, for 
calling out the National Gu^rd, was beaten in several arrondtssements. As 
night closed in, heavy masses of soldiery, horse and foot^ with trains of 
artillery, were seen at various points. The Place du Carrousel was full of 
troops, and at evening they were reviewed by the King and the Dukes of 
Nemours and Montpensier. Six thousand soldiers were disposed along the 
Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Porte St. Martin. Patrols were 
seen in different quarters during the whole night. About 12, tranquillity 
reigned over the city, disturbed only in a few remote and pbscure places 
by the building of barricades, the arrest of rioters, and one or two com- 
bats in which several persons were killed. Such was the first day's work — 
the prelude to the mighty drama about to follow." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Second day oC ihe Revolution. Mere barricades erected. Assembly of National Guards, who 
declare for Reform. The National Guard fraternize with the ..people. Meeting with the 
Manicipal Guard, who retire. Deputation to the King. Not permitted to see his Majesty. 
The royal troops fed by the people. Bloodshed. Position of the National Guard. Inci- 
dents of the day. The Ministers resign. The Night. 

Thus passed, the first day of the Revolutidn, without things having been 
brought to a crisis anywhere. The next day, however, was destined to 
exhibit scenes of a far more decisive character. During the night the 
government had exercised the greatest activity. The barricades, thrown 
up on the previous day, had been everywhere demolished ; and, to with- 
draw as much as possible the means of constructing new ones, early in the 
morning all hackney-coaches, cabs, omnibuses, and every description of 
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public carriage, had been cleared from the public stands. The people had* 
also been busy j and, at the hotel of the Minister of Marine, in the Place 
de la Concorde, and at the churches of the Assumption and of St. Roch, 
the iron railings had been torn down to provide weapons to those who 
were otherwise destitute of them. At a Httle after eleven o'clock,' the 
National Guard of the 2d arrondissement, to the number of about 500 or 
600, collected in front of the Opera House, in the Rue Lepelletier. Soon 
after, a general stir and excitement was visible among them. Loud shoutg 
broke forth from the populace of " Vive la Reforme!" "Vive la Garde 
Nationale!" "Vivent les vrais defenseurs de la Patrie!" which were 
accompanied with the waving and casting up of hats, and concluded with « 
the chorus of the Marseillaise, in which the National Guard loudly joined. 
They had declared in favor of reform, or, at least, agreed in the co;idera- 
nation of the existing ministr3^ From that moment the cause of r^orra 
may be said to have triumphed, and the ministry to have received its doom. 

An hour afterwards the National Guard formed in line and marched 
towards the Tuileries to declare their sentiments. They were hailed in all 
directions withp the same cries, to which they returned a hearty response. 
In this manner they reached the Rue Rivoli, where, between the Rue du 
Dauphin and the Rue 29 Juillet, they baited and drew up. Immediately 
an orderly officer from General Jacqueminot rode.up, and after exchanging 
a few words with the Lieutenant-Colonel rode back in all haste to the 
ch&teau. The National Guard were soon surrounded by an immense 
crowd of the populace ; and the same interchange of the popular cries 
took place, which must distinctly have reached the ears of the King and 
royal family. Nevertheless no troops were ordered in that direction, and 
the people and National Guard were allowed to fraternise without being 
disturbed ; although the two extremes of the street were occupied by an 
immense force. At about one they returned and re-occupied the Rue Le- 
pelletier. A squadron of cuirassiers, and half a squadron of chasseurs a 
ckeval, shortly after arrived. The chef (Pescadron gave orders to draw 
swords. The ranks of the National Guard closed. The cries of the peo- 
ple redoubled, although not a man of them was armed. The squadron 
made half a movement on the Rue Lepelletier, when the officer in com- 
mand of the National Guard drew his sword, advanced, and saluted the 
officer commanding the cuirassiers. The latter inquired — 

" Who are these men ?" 

" They are the people." 

" And those in uniform ?" 

" They are the second legion of the National Guard of Paris.^ 

" The people must disperse.'* 
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" They will not." 

" I shall use force," 

'^ Sir,. the National Guard sympathise with the people — the people who 
demand reform." 

" They must disperse." 

" They will not." 

" I must use force." 

^' Sir, we, the National Guard, sympathise in the desire for reform, and 
we will defend them." 

The officer and the cuirassiers cried, " Vive la Republique !" The two 
officers separated. The one placed himself at the head of his soldiers, and 
gave the word to wheel and " forward," and they resumed their march,, 
accompanied by cheers and clapping of hands frpm the multitude. Had 
Louis Philippe witnessed this little episode^ he bad not, perhaps, haye 
protracted his struggle and thus deepened his fall. 

In the mean time a large body of the National Guard of the third legion 
had collected on and about the Place des Petits Peres j and their officers, 
having held a council, agre*?d to depute their colonel to the King, to 
acquaint him with the wishes of the National Guard — Reform and the 
dismissal of the cabinet. That officer proceeded to the palace, but was not 
admitted to the royal presence. He merely saw General Jacqueminot, the 
commander general of the National Guard, who promised that he would 
himself carry the memorial to. the King. The National Guard remained 
assembled on the square, awaiting the return of their colonel — their deter- 
mination being to march upon the Tuileries if the reply was negative, 
Occasionajly strong patrols were* sent out to interpose, if necessary, 
between the combatants j but no hostilities took place in the neighborhood, 
^he troops quietly remaining on the adjoining Place des Victoires, without 
giving the least provocation. The National Guard filed by them, crying 
for reform and the dismissal of ministers, surrounded and followed by an 
immense mass of ^people, uttering the same cries — the soldiers by their 
gestures and countenances testifying plainly enough, that they sympathised 
with that wish. In one of the by-streets a detachment of troops stationed 
there tojntercept the passage, accepted bread and wine from the people, 
their officers looking on and even encouraging them to accept the nourish- 
ment offi?red to them by their brethren, the people. This was indeed a 
sight to make the heart, and eyes run pver with joy and gratitude to the 
benevolent Disposer of events. Thus at la§t was broken the bloody instru- 
ment with which kings had so long enslaved the helpless people. Thus 
the royal army at length discovered that they were men, and belonged to 
the people. From that hour, where was the strength and might of royalty ? 
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From that hour, kings were but as so many feeble men, thrones were but 
gilded furniture, and all power returned back to its rightful owners, the 
people. From that hour, royalty was a farce and the monarchy a broken 
and vanishing dream. 

In all directions similar scenes occurred. Everywhere the Nationat 
Guar^ were fraternising with the people and with the soldiers— becoming, 
as it were, the medium of re-established love and confidence between the 
people and their brethren, who had heretofore been made use of as the 
instruments to oppress them and keep them in awe. The initiative in this 
great and mome'ntous movement was taken by the third legion of the 
National Guard, who, at the mcdrie of the third arrondissement — ^the Place 
des Petils Peres — had declared for reform early in the morning. The 
Municipal Guard, whose barracks adjoined the Places des Petits Peres, were 
ordered to disarm the National Guard, and advanced on them with charged 
bayonets. The movement was promptly imitated by the National Guard— 
the bayonets were cro^ecl — ^blood was about to flow — wheh the colonel of 
the National Guard, M. Textorix, cried out, " Hold, soldiers ! These are the 
people ! Respect the people !" The effect was electric. The Municipal 
Guard raised their bayonets, shouldered their muskets and marched off. 

It is true that several painful exceptions to the fraternity between the 
government troops and the people occurred in the course of the day, which 
led to the effusion'of blood — the universal and only accredited seal of liberty. 
Although the barricades already erected had heen removed durinoj the 
night, and every material taken away from which others might have been 
constructed, as far as was possible, yet means had been found to erect 
others, in favorablie locations ; and daylight disclosed many of these famous 
revolutionary breastworks, evidently defended by men with powder and 
ball, and prepared to sustain a vigorous and sanguinary conflict. The whole 
space between the quarter Saint-Martin-des-Champs and Monte-des-Piete 
and the Temple, early became the scene of a veritable insurrection, which 
grew warm and animated in the Rue Beaubourg, Rue Bourg-Labbe, Rue 
Quincampoix, Rue Genetat, and all the small streets in the neighborhood. 
The barricades attacked simultaneously *by the troops of the line, the 
Municipal Guard, and the Chafeseurs of Vincennes, made such stout resistance 
that the troops were compelled to make three or four separate charges 
before getting possession of them. In the Quincampoix a barricade, formed 
of two omnibuses overturned* and filled with stones, and raised to the angle 
of the Rue Rambuteau, the 69th regiment of the line infantry, reinforced 
by a battalion of th6 Vincennes Chasseurs, were three times repulsed, and 
only succeeded in getting possession at the fourth attempt, with the loss of 
twelve men from the first corps and four from the other. 
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At the corner of the Rue de Tracy and the Rue St. Denis, a barricade 
composed of cabs, carts and boxes, opposed a similar obstinate resistance to 
the attack of the troops. In the Rue Philippeaux the contest was carried on 
so closely that a soldier of the 21st of the line was shot with a musket held 
close to his face — the ball entering his mouth and passing out behind his 
ear, killing a voltigeur of the first company, who was behind him. In the 
Rue Bourg-Labbe a large crowd rushed to the weapon manufactory of the 
Lepage Brothers, but found the doors, which were made of iron and thickly 
studded with strong clasps, all firmly closed. They made furious attempts 
to break: in, but in vain ; and, exhausted Vy their useless efforts, they were 
attacked by the troops of the line and the Municipal Guard, when a despe- 
rate contest, hand to hand, ensued. An officer of the Municipal Guard 
was marked by a man with a pistol, which, banging fire, the officer passed 
his sabre through his body. , 

At other points the contest i-aged with no less fury. Many persons 
were either killed or wounded in the Rue de Petit-Carreau,Rue Boucherat, 
in the neighborhood of the Place Royale, the Hotd de Ville and Saint- 
Jacques-»la*Boucher}e. A chef de bataillon of the 34-th regiment of the 
line was kilJed at the entrance of the Place du ChSitelet, by a musket-shot 
fired from a window; and many other deaths occurred on both sides. 
Several of the offices of octroi had also been burnt at the barriers, and con- 
tests had taken place at many points — especially at the Batignolles, where 
the National Guard, which they had attempted to disarm, had fired and 
killed three meir — whose bodies, carried to the Morgue, had been followed 
by an immense concourse. 

The position of the National Guard, in the presence of these demon- 
strations and this deplorable stat^ of things, was disagreeable and embar- 
rassing in the extreme, as they one by one sought their respective bat- 
talions. Once reunited, however, they at once assumed a different position. 
Gathering in groups, they expressed their regrets that things had been 
pushed so far, and manifested the liveliest sympathies for the people. The 
almost unanimouis opinion among the Guard seemed to be that if they had 
been called out on the first appearance of the disturbance, instead of placing 
(he crowd in hostile contact with the munici][>al troops, great and irrepa- 
rable evil would have been avoided. These and similar ideas, k>udly and 
earnestly expressed, found sympathy with all ; and the National Guard 
determined to make a manifestation which would, they hoped, have the 
effect of hastening the crisis, and restoring public order. In an instant the 
cry of " Vive la Reforme !" ran from rank to rank of the citizen soldiers, 
and were re-echoed in thundering acclamations by the people, who added 
to the ory another, which was taken up and repeated with no less enthu- 
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siasm — '^ Vi^e la Garde Nationale.!" This momeot stamped the revolu- 
tion and gave it an irresistible impulse. 

At half-past three the Marche des Innocens was the scene of a melan- 
choly and unequal conflict between the Municipal Guard and the people — 
a volley fired by the former wounding a great number. A strong patrol 
of the National Guard, however, arriving, interposed and compelled the 
Municipal Guard to surrender their colors. At the Filles du Calvaire 
there was also fighting, and it was said that the general commanding the 
troops (PcYRONET Tyburcb Sgbastiani) had been shot by a man en blouse. 
Ten of the people made prisoners by the troops were confined in the guard 
house of the Boulevard des Bone Nouvelles, which has uniformly been 
taken by the people in every emeute. The people attacked it at five 
o'clock, disarmed the soldiers, discharged the muskets, and then returned 
them, liberating the prisoners. They also carried off the flag that adorned 
the entrance and presented it as a trophy to the third legion of the 
National Guard. The fifth regiment, which joined the people in 1830, was 
present during this scene, and again fraternised with the people. Imme- 
diately after this the people proceeded to the Prefecture of Police, to libe- 
rate the prisoners confined there. On their way they stopped at the 
Reforme newspaper office, and were told that all was not over, that the 
banquet must take place, and that good care would be taken to secure their 
liberties. 

It was on the square at the south end of the Palais Roy ale that the 
bloodiest and most obstinate engagement between the people and the royal 
troops took place. The edifice called the Chateau d^EaUy (from being 
built over a fountain,) in which the troops defended themselves, is totally 
defaced by shots and missiles. This body of troops, between five and six 
thousand strong, consisted of picked men from the regular army, was 
skillfully distributed, and did considerable execution upon the people. It 
alone proved steadily faithful to the King. It was at length, however, 
compelled to retreat, and the soldiers fled in all directions, throwing away 
their arms, knapsacks and helmets, to lighten them for running. About 
one-fiflh of the whole body perished. 

At three o'clock M. Rambutbau, Prefect of the Seine, waited upon the 
King to inform him that the Municipal Guard had decided on demanding 
a resignation of the ministry. The King was in dismay, but recovering 
himself, convoked a council of ministers, and brought the subject before 
them. The Ministers replied, " Sire, renvoyez-nous." Having accepted 
their resignation, the King sent for M. Mole, who replied that he accepted 
the duties of the ^' Ministere de l'£meute.'' 

Towards half-past four an officer of the £tat Major passed along the 
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Boulevards, announcing the change of ministryj and the appointment of 
Count MoL£ to the Presidency of the Council. The feelings with which 
this announcement was received showed that this concession would not 
be det-med sufficient — ^that securities would be demanded for the future. 
"There shali be no mistake this time!" was an exclaraatioa heard in 
numberless groups. 

Nevertheless, there was a short interval of lull; the firing had ceased j 
the troops were everywhere returning to their barracks, and some hope 
might be entertained that all might yet terminate without further disaster* 
In the course of the evening, however, an incident occurred which at 
once gave a fatal /turn to the events of the day. As the crowd assembled 
before the hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and were uttering the 
usual cries, the soldiers fired without any previous notice, and fifty-two 
persons fell dead or wounded. A cry of vengeance was immediately 
uttered by the people, the victims of this abominable outrage, and several 
■of them hastened into the neighboring streets shouting "To arms I to 
arms! We are being assassinated!" Shortly after a cart arrived at the 
offices of the JV7//iona/ containing dead bodies. The vehicle was surrounded 
by people, who were weeping and full of indignation, and who showed 
the bloody bodies, crying, " They are assassins who have slain them ! We 
will avenge them! Give us arms! — ;arms!" The torches, casting their 
glare by turns on the bodies and on the people, added to the violent 
emotions of the sc6ne. M. Garnier Pages, being at that nioment in the 
ofiices of the J^ational, addressed the people. He promised that he would 
employ his efforts to obtain for the people thus attacked the satisfaction 
which was required from their impious and atrocious ministers. M. de 
CouRTAis, Deputy of the Opposition, hastened to the Boulevard de^j 
Capucines, to inquire into the causes of this shameful butchery. He 
ascertained that the colonel of the regiment which had caused the firing 
to take place was in consternation at what had occurred. He thus 
explained what he called a deplorable imprudence. At the moment at 
which the crowd arrived, a bullet from a gun, which went off by accident 
in the garden of the hotel, broke the leg of the lieutenant-colonel's horse. 
The officer commanding the detachment believed that it was an attack, 
and immediately, with a guilty want of reflection, commanded his men 
to fire. This officer w&s immediately placed in prison. Of this unfor- 
tunate incident another account is given, which attributes the firing of the 
soldiers to a spontaneous movement of their own, occasioned by seeing a 
young man walk up to the officer in command and blow his brains out 
with a pistol. This account receives no corroboration, however, and'was 
undoubtedly fabricated for the occasion. 
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A few minutes after, the buzz of an approaching multitude coming 
from the Boulevard des Capucines was heard, and a low song of death, 
^^Mourir pour la Patrie,^' was chaunted by the throng, instead of the 
victorious " Marseillaise." Mingled with this awful and imposing chorus, 
the noise of wheels could be heard. A large body of the people slowl}- 
advanced. Four in front carried torches. Behind them came an open 
cart surrounded by torch-bearers. The light was strong, and discovered 
four or ^ve dead bodies, partly undressed, which appeared to have been 
carefully arranged in the cart. 

When the head of the column reached the corner of the Rue Lepelletier, 
the song was changed to a burst of fury, which will notxaoon be forgotten 
by those who heard it. 

The revolutionary storm again rose, loud and violent. The night was 
one of immense activity. Barricades were raised at the corner of every 
street. Qne of prodigious strength was built at the end of the Rue Riche- 
lieu. Every tree on the whole line of the Boulevards had been felled for 
use in the barriers. 

A significant occurrence took place in the Boulevard des Italiens ; three 
regiments of the line, armed to the teeth, preceded by five. hundred 
National Guards, a regiment of Cuirassiers, three field-pieces, and three 
caissons of ammunition, appeared. The people coolly stopped and unhar- 
nessed the horses, opened the caissons and distributed the ammunition. 
Numbers then mounted astride the guns, and were dragged ofiT by their 
comrades in derisive triumph : the troops of the line, the Guard, and the 
people, fraternising with enthusiasm. 

The inhabitants were politely conducted to their residences. Fires were 
lighted for the bivouac. In the Rue Rambuteau, the people, carrying 
torches, knocked at the doors until some one answered. They then cried, 
" Have you arms?" " Yes." " Then give them." When the arms were 
given, the people wrote on the doors, " On a donn^ les armes." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Scene in the Chamber. M. Mole refuses lo construct a new Ministry. The King sends (ot 
M. Thiers. Third day of the Revolution. Proclamation of Thiers and Odilon Barrot. 
Concentration of troops round the Tuileries. Abdication of the King. Attack on the 
Palais Royal. The Tuileries and the Palais Royal surrendered to the National Guard 
and the people. Escape of the King and Royal Family. The Duchess of Orleans and 
the Count of Paris in the Chamber. Final session of the Chamber of Deputies. 

While these events were transpiring in the city, an exciting scene was 
taking place in the Chamber of Deputies. During the day, the members 
of the Left had mustered in considerable numbers. M. Vavin, one of them, 
a Deputy of Paris, rose amidst profound silence, and said that he had a 
solemn duty to accomplish, which was to call the Minister of the Interior 
to account for the scenes then passing in the capital. During twenty-four 
hours serious disturbances had taken place in Paris, and the population re- 
marked with astonishment the absence of the National Guard. On Monday 
orders had been given for its attendance. Why had they been counter- 
manded ? Why was it only after a first collision that the drummers were 
permitted to beat to arms ? If from the beginning the National Guard had 
been called out, fatal misfortunes would have been avoided. 

M. GoizoT had shortly before entered the Chamber, followed by the 
groans of the 10th Legion of the National Guard, stationed without, who 
had saluted him with cries of " A has Guizot !" He rose and said, " I 
have nothing to say at the present moment to the interpellations of the 
honorable member. The King has sent for Count Mole, who is empoM^red ' 
to form a Ministry." (Loud cries of ** Bravo," and cheers followed this 
announcement, which appeared to annoy M. Gdtzot. He then continued) 
" We are not to be prevented by such manifestations as those I now hear, 
as long as we remain in office, which will be till our successors are ap- 
pointed, from doing our duty. We shall consider ourselves answerable for 
all that may happen. We shall act in every thing we do according to our 
best judgment and our consciences, and according to what we consider the 
interests of the country." 

After some interruption, created by this announcement, M. Odilon 
Barrot rose and said — " In consequence of the situation of the Cabinet, 
I demand the adjournment of the proposition which I made yesterday, (the 
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impeachment). (Loud cries of * Yes, yes,' and 'No.') I will submit to 
the decision of the Chamber on the point. (' No, no.')" 

M. DopiN then rose and said, " The first thing necessary for the capital 
is peace. It must be relieved from anarchy. Every one knows that the 
spirit of July exists yet. Homage has been done to the will of the nation. 
But the people must know that its deliberations cannot be in the public 
streets. The assemblages must cease. I do not see how the ministry, who 
are provisionally charged with the public affairs, can occupy themselves at 
the same lime in re-establishing order, and with the care of their own 
safety. I demand the adjournment of the proposition presented yes- 
terday." (Loud cries of No, no.") 

M. Guizot: "As long as the Cabinet shall be entrusted with public 
affairs, it will make the law be respected. The Cabinet sees no reason 
why the Chamber should suspend its labors. The Crown, at the present 
moment, is using its prerogative. That prerogative must be respected. 
As long as the Cabinet is upon these benches, no business need remain 
suspended." 

The President then put the question as to the adjournment of M. Obilon 
Barrot's proposition. About one hundred members of the Opposition 
supported the adjournment ; the whole of the Conservatives were against 
it. The Chamber immediately rose in great agitation. 

A minute after the entrance of M. GaizoT into the Chamber of Deputies 
M. MuRAT (de Bort) came out and announced that M. Gui;20t and his 
colleagues were out of office. The announcement spread like wildfire, 
and in less than half an hour was known all over Paris. At about eight 
o'clock in the evening an immense crowd proceeded to the residence of 
M. Odilon Barrot, and entered the court-yard of his house. Several 
even made their way into his apartment, although in the most peaceable 
manner. A deputation advanced towards him. He was at the time in 
conrjipany with many of his colleagues. M. Barrot addressed the 
deputation as follows: — " My Friends, I think 1 see your fathers of July, 
1830 ; it is a display of the same courage — the same generosity. (Unani- 
mous cheers.) And to be, like them, worthy of liberty, be calm in 
triumph ; that is the character which is suitable to the cause of right and 
liberty.'^ 

Loud cries of "Long live Odilon Barrot!" were then raised. M. 
Garnier Pages added a few energetic words to persuade the crowd to 
retire peaceably. The shouts recommenced with increased strength, and 
were taken up by the people in the Rue da la Ferme des Mathurins. 

Late in the night the King sent for M. Thiers, M. Molk having 
declined the task of forming a new ministry. M. Thiers immediately 
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undertook, with more readiness than insight into his own position, to 
submit to his Majesty the list of a new Cabinet, making a proviso, how- 
ever, that he might be permitted to join with him, as one of his col- 
leagues, M. Odilon Barrot. To this the King acceded — and thus closed 
the day. 

The next morning (Thursday) Paris passed completely into the hands 
of the populace. The news of the dissolution of the Guizot Cabinet, and 
the summons of M. Mol^^ to the presence of the King of the French, had 
caused the most lively satisfaction ; but the destiny that decides the fate 
of empires had doomed the dynasty of Orleans. The gasconading brutality 
or ill-judged zeal of an infantry officer became the more immediate cause 
which threw the Crown of France into the market, and has changed the 
whole of the present political combinations of Modern Europe. 

The indignant people, no longer satisfied with having effected a change 
of ninistry, now demanded a ne^forra of government. The fall of the 
llouse of Orleans was henceforth inevitable. 

During the whole of the night the people worked at the barricades. 
Pale, but resolute and fearless, they wrought in perfect silence; and when 
the morning broke, Paris was prepared to dispute her streets inch by inch, 
if need were to do so. 

The majority of the populace was but scantily supplied with arms; yet 
the indomitable spirit which animated them supplied the place of weapons, 
and not a doubt or fear was entertained with regard to the termination of 
the conflict. This, except on a few scattered points, was happily avoided. 
The National Guard had fraternised with the people, and the regiments of 
the line with the National Guard. The National Guard would not ^re 
on the people; the line would not fire on the National Guards. The force 
of the government was paralyzed. It was about nine o'clock that the 45th 
regiment of the line fraternised bodily with the National Guard. The 30th 
regiment gave up their arms to the people at the first summons. At eleven 
the quarters of the five companies of pompiers were assailed, and the whole 
of their arms and ammunition were given up to the insurgents. Similar 
reports were every moment brought to the Tuileries ; and it became evi- 
dent that if something were not done, and that speedily, the whole of the 
troops would dt'sert the sovereign. At eleven o'clock the following Pro- 
clamation was issued : — 

" Citizens of Paris, — Orders have been given to suspend the firing. 
We have just been charged by the King to compose a Ministry. The 
Chamber will be dissolved immediately. General Lamoriciere has been 
nominated Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of Paris. 
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^' MM. 0. Barroty Thiers, Lamoriciere, and Duvergier de Hauranne are 
Ministers. * 

"Liberty I Order! Union! Reforms! 

(Signed) "Odilon Barrot and Thiers.'* 

Earlier in the day this proclamation might have satisfied the people, but 
now they knew their power, and were determined to guarantee and insure 
the liberties which were within their grasp. The pusillaniroous hesitation 
of M. Thiers to identify himself completely with the Reforming party 
had rendered him personally unpopular ; and while on his way to the 
presence of the King, in company with Odilon Barrot, hitherto one of 
their favorite leaders, the populace assembled round the Tuileries* had 
given audible manifestations of their displeasure. 

Scarcely had the oJdress of the new government, hastily printed in the 
offices of the Constiiutionnel and the Presse, been posted, than it was torn 
down. The nfiarch of ev^ts had swept past the original leaders of the 
Reform party. M. Odilon Barrot had himself in vain' addressed the 
people. Listened to with cold respect alone, it was obvious that, if he 
wished to maintain his leadership, it must bt? by swimming with the cur- 
rent. Clinging to M. Thiers and the Orleans dynasty, he could but sink 
with them. Such is the usual course of revolutions. The leader of this 
hour is the lagger-behind of the next. As the Girondins were effaced 
by the Mountain, M. Odilon Barrot was blotted out by the progressive 
will of that Reform he liad adopted partly from conviction and partly from 
necessity. The active energy of the people had already left him behind. 

The troops had been gradually concentrated round the Tuileries as the}*" 
were withdrawn from the barricades. The people had been informed that 
they had been ordered back to their barracks. No sooner M^as this piece of 
duplicity known, than an immediate cry "Aux Tuileries I Aux Tuileries!" 
arose ; and from every part of the capital the insurgents began to Qiarch 
upon the Palais Royal and the Tuileries. 

The suddenness and unanimity of this movement was extraordinary. By 
twelve o'clock the whole of this quarter of the town was invested, and it 
was evident that an attack was contemplated. The alarm in the Palace 
may be imagined from the fact that at one o'clock the following Procla- 
mation was posted at the Bourse and in most of the streets : — 

" Citizens of Paris, — The I^ing has abdicated in favor of the Count de 
Paris, with the Duchess of Orleans as Regent. 
" A General Amnesty. 
" Dissolution of the Chamber. 
" Appeal to the Country." 

But this was again too late. It was in vain that M. Emile Girardin, 
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trtio. was, according to his own journrf — the Pres5«— one of the most 
^atriest couiisellort of the abdication, appealed to the people, urged by 
their wroogSj or to the gallant LAMoRiCiiJRB, whose gratitude to the Orleans 
family for the rank to which he had risen in their service effaced itself in 
the bitterness of his feelings towards the Marshal Duke of Islay, and the 
(Consistency of his own RepuWicanism/The terrible cry of " A la potence 
Louis Philippe."* was now heard. At half-past twelve the attack on the 
Palais Royal commenced. It was taken by storm after a battle which 
lasted nearly an hour. At half-past one the Palace of the Tuileries sur- 
rendered, and was taken possession of by the National Guard and the 
people. The carnage on both sides must have been very great* The 
computation is that there were nearly five hundred killed and wounded. 
. It was fortunate that the King and Queen, &nd Royal Family, were able 
to escape before the Tuileries was abandoned to pillage. The Queen and 
the Duchesses of Nbmours and Montpensier left a{ one o'clock, escorted 
by a large body of cuirassiers and dragoons. They directed their way 
along the qday between the gardens of the Tuileries and the river, which 
was still in the hands of the Royal troops, and crossed the Place de la Con« 
corde, towards the Barriere de PjMsey. It was generally believed that 
beyond the barrier they had taken the road to. Dreux. It was also sup* 
posed that. the King had accompanied the Queen and Royal Family in 
their flight ; but, according to the Morning Chronicle, he left the Palace 
by the garden of the Tuileries disguised as a citizen, and walked to the 
station of the Rouen Railway, accompanied by two friends, with whom he 
took his place in one of the second-class carriages of a train about to start, 
and departed almost immediately. 

' It now only remained for those who yet adhered to the monarchical 
'form to endeavor to establish the claim of the young Count of Paris to 
the throne. 

The Chaniber of Deputies was to have met at three o'clock — but the 
events of the morning accelerated its assembling, and precisely at one 
o'clock President Sauzet took the chair. Outside the house the approaches 
were all free and open on the left bank of the Seine, except the bridges 
and the Place de la Concorde, which were interdicted to passengers. A 
strong detachment of cavalry was posted in front of the bridge, and another 
at the angle formed by the quays of the Tuileries. Inside the Chamber, 
the faces of all the members bore marks of seriousness and solemnity. 
The Deputies belonging to the conservative party appeared restless and 
agitated. They kept making inquiries from all who arrived from outside, 
and appeared clearly to understand that their cause was done for, and their 
time was come. Suddenly, at about half-past one o'clock, the President, 
turned round and kept looking at a side door as if he expected some one^ 
7 
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from without to come that way ; Deputies kept all the while crowding in ; 
their number was now at least three hundred. But the ministerial benches 
were quite empty. Suddenly a bustling is heard at the side entrance door ; 
it is the Duchess of Orleans coming to throw herself upon the protection 
of the Chamber, y^ith her was the Duke of Nemours, and as soon as he 
was perceived, immediately several voices deinanded that he should not be 
suffered to enter the Chamber. This demand, as soon as made, was sup- 
ported by cheers and loud cries of " Bravo, bravo !" At the same moment, 
a great number of people pushed their way into the Chamber and came 
and stood in front of the tribune. Then it was that the Duchess of Orleans, 
in the midst of the utmost agitation which the Chamber was in from the 
circumstance, made her appearance at the right hand side door. She was 
dressed entirely in black ; at her side were the two young Princes, her 
sons, whom she held, one in each hand ; they were dressed in black also. 
They came into the Chamber and sat down, while the Dukes of Nemours 
and MoNTFENsiER took places behind them, standing all the while. Th« 
Princess being seated, again got up from her seat, and having bowed to the 
assembly several times, sat down again. The first to ascend the tribune, or 
pulpit, from where each Deputy is required to address the assembly, was 
M. DuFiN. He spoke as follows : 

^^ Gentlemen : The result of the demonstrations which have been made 
by the people has been the abdication of his Majesty, Louis Philippe, who, 
in abdicating, has declared that he laid down the power and transmitted it 
freely to the CouLt of Paris, under the regency of the Duchess of 
Orleans. [Here there were some shouts of applause from a few seats.] 
Gentlemen, continued M. Dupin, these shouts, whicjii form a testimony at 
once most precious and delightful, both for the new king and for the lady 
regent, are not the first which have greeted this announcement. The 
Regent Duchess has just now come on foot all the way from the Tuileries, 
along the public square, accompanied by her two sons, and escorted by the 
National Guard. She — 

•d voice from the Gallery, — It is too late. 

M. DuPiN continued. — The Princess fully comprehends the duties im- 
posed upon her by this office, filled as she is with the deepest interest for 
the public welfare, and confiding as she does upon the support of the 
national voice. Gentlemen, the solemn will of the Chamber and of the 
country must be ratified by a public act. While w6 are waiting for the 
act of the abdication of the King, which no doubt M. Qdilon Barrot 
will speedily bring forward to you, let us insert upon the journals that, by 
your acclamations, which have just been made, the Count of Paris is pro- 
claimed King of the French, under the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 
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[All eyes at these words were turned towards the Duke de Nekours^ 
who stood behind the seat of the Duchess of Orleans.] 

Some shouts were heard, as if in support of the proposition ; but numerous 
voices exclaimed, "Silence, silence! No, no I" 

The President here rose and said : — Before permitting any person who- 
soever to speak upon the question, I recall to yx>ur minds that, in the 
name and on behalf of the Chamber, and in reference to the proposition of 
M. DvFiHy it is ray duty to announce that, considering the abdication of 
Louis Philippe, and the acclamations of the Chamber, the Chamber haa 
proclaimed the Count of Paris King of the French, under the regency of 
his august mother. 

Hereupon both M. Marie and M. de Lahartine endeavored to get into 
the pulpit to address the house. There was great noise and confusion, in 
the midst of which the President cried out ; " It is proposed by M. de 
Lamartine, that the Chamber shall not go on with any discussion until the 
royal family have first withdrawn from the Chamber." 

M* de Lamartine said. — I demand that the session be suspended till after 
the departure of the royal family. It is a duty which we have to fulfil. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her two sons hereupon, after manifesting 
some hesitation, went forward towards the door at the further end of the 
hall, where she was surrounded by several National Guards, and where she 
again seated herself. A great number of the people had by this time pene* 
trated into the Chamber ; and many of them, amid loud cheers from the 
galleries, took seats in the body of the hall, next to the Opposition mem- 
bers, who received them with readiness. 

T^e President — ^The half-circle is obstructed. I must beg those persons 
who do not belong to the Chamber to leave the enclosure. Be so kind as 
to respect the assembly. Gentlemen, be so good as to leave. It is impos- 
sible for any one to speak at this moment. 

M. Marie (speaking with determination.) — I demand to speak! [Cries 
of "yes, yes, speak, speak." Other voices exclaimed, " M. Odilon Bar- 
rot ! M. Odilon Barrot !"] 

M. CRiiHiGux. — M. Barrot is coming ; he will soon be here — in the 
mean time hear M. Marie. ' 

M. Marie. — Gentlemen : In the situation which Paris now is, you 
have not got a moment to lose in adopting some measure which shall have 
effect upon the population. Since' this morning the disturbance has made 
immense progress, and if you delay one moment, who can foretell what 
may happen? The Duchess of Orleans has just been proclaimed Regent; 
but you have a law appointing the Duke of Nemours Regent. You cannot 
now, on this day, make a new law. Nevertheless, some counsel must be 

a ^-> 4^T> ^^ O ^ 
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taken j we must have at the head of the country a Provisional Government. 
(Immense applause.) I demand the formation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. (Fresh applause.) When it is constituted it will lake measures in 
concert with the Chamber. .^v- -- ' 

M. Cremieux.) — A great measure must be adopted for the good of the 
country. It is impossible that every body should agree instantly with the 
proclamation of the Duchess of Orleans as Regent and the Count of Paris 
as King. The people cannot instantaneously accept this proclamation. We 
were in too great a hurry in 1 830, and now we have got to begin aH over again 
in 1848. Don't let us, then, be in too great a hurry to-day. A Provisional 
Government, appointed by you, will give satisfaction to the people on all 
matters with respect to which promises were made to them, which never 
have been fulfilled. Since we have come to such a pass, that we must 
have a revolution when at first we only wanted the change of a few men, let 
us try to make the work complete, and not leave our children who come 
after us, under the necessity of doing it all over again. (Great applause.) 

M. de Gemoude. — Nothing can be done without the consent of the 
country. In 1830 you did not act with the consent of the country, and 
see what has happened in consequence ! It will be the same again, if you 
do not refer to the will of the people, 

M. Ot^iLON Barrot, who had been expected a long time, now made his 
appearance and mounted the pulpit. He said : Never before, gentlemen, did 
we stand in greater need of coolness and patriotism. Oh, may we all remain 
united in one single feeling, namely, that of the desire to save the country 
from the scourge of civil war ! It is undoubtedly true, that nations do not die. 
•But yet nations are weakened by civil and intestine dissensions. Never 
before did France ptand so much in need of all its greatness and all its 
energies. In our present situation, the path of duty is already traced out 
for us, and it is a path so plain that every body may understand it. The 
honor and courage of all are called upon now to pursue it. The crown of 
July reposes upon the head of a child, and of a woman ! I make a solemn 
appeal to — 

[At this instant the Duchess of Orleans stood up, and made motions, 
signifying that she desired to speak., But the persons who were with her 
prevented her, and persuaded her to sit down again.] 

M. Barrot continued. — In the name of the political liberty of my 
country — ^by the necessity of maintaining order, union, and concord, in 
the difficult situation in which we are placed, I call upon my country to 
rally round these two persons— a two-fold representation of the principles 
of July, 1830. As for myself, I shall be happy to dedicate my whole 
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existence and all my faculties to give triumph to this cause, which is the 
cause of the liberty of my country. 

[This speech was listened to with much impatience, and was interrupted 
by constant denials and contradictions of its assertions.] 

M. de la Rochejaqublin. — No one can nsspect more than I do, or feel 
more than I do with the deepest feeling, the painfulness of certain situa- 
tions and circumstances ; to-day is not the first time in my life that I am 
put to the proof of this. In answer to M; Odtlon Barrot, I reply, that 
I have not the silly presumption of coming here to elevate myself and my 
pretensions above him and his pretensions ; but I believe he has not con- 
sulted, in the course he has taken, the real interests of the country. Per- 
haps those who have been the servants of kings for a long time, have the 
best right to speak about " people," and " liberty.'* Well, then, gentlemen," 
as for you, you are no longer any thing. (A cry of" order,'* " order.") 

The President. — ^I call the speaker to order. (General marks of aston- 
ishment. It was then remarked that the President had his hat on, and be 
was made to take it off.) 

At this moment, a crowd of armed men. National Guards, students, 
workmen, and others, made their way into the hall of sessions, and pressed 
forward towards the open half-circle before the chair. Several among 
the crowd carried flags. A general tumult was produced in the assembly. 
"We want the downfall of the King — downfall, downfall,". were the 
cries of those who marched at the head of the crowd. 

M. de MoRNE7« — Mr. President, suspend the sitting for the present. 
Dont adjourn, but only suspend for a time the session. 

ThB P resident (rising and putting on his hat.)— There is no session now 
at such a moment. 

An orator — one who did not belong to the Chamber— climbs up the 
pulpit. It was M. Chbvalier, formerly editor of the Historical Library. 
Great confusion prevailed, and general cries were uttered. Gentlemen ! 
(exclaimecHhis speaker) be assured of the moderation of my words —(noise.) 
You have only one thing to do — listen to me — beware of proclaiming, 
without any right, the Count of Paris as King. Let the Duchess of 
Orleans and the Count come out and show them^lves to the people on * 
the Boulevards. I undertake to say, no one will hurt them — ^they will be 
safe. Let them come, and then if the people don't agree to give them the 
power — (voices from the crowd : ** The Republic for ever !") M. Cheva- 
lier continued : What you have to do now, is to give us a government. 
You must do it at this very moment I You cannot leave a whole people 
without magistrates. That is the first want you have to supply. (The noise 
now rendered the voice of the speaker inaudible.) 
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AM eyes were turned towards the place where the Duchess and the 
Count of Paris had been seated, at the further end of the hall ; but as 
soon as the crowd of people came in, she had fled with her two children 
by the side door opposite the tribune. 

M. CkBVAi/iER. — You will be sure to see the republic proclaimed. 

Another stranger, whom we heard, was M. Dumoolin, who commanded 
the Hdtel de Ville in July, 1830, got up to the pulpit, and showing the 
broken parts of a tri-colored flag, exclaimed — Gentlemen, the people 
have re-conquered their liberty to-day as they did in 1830 — ^Don't you 
know that the throne has just been broken in pieces at the Tufleries and 
thrown out of the window ! 

Several voices in the crowd. — " No nwre Bourbons ! Down with the 
Bourbons ! Down with the traitors ! A Provisional Government imme- 
diately!'' Messrs. CuiiHiEux, Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine, all stood 
together at the same time in the pulpit. Many members left the house by 
the side doors. 

M. Ledru-Rqllin (addressing the crowd before him.)— Gentlemen, in 
the name of the people, I ask of you a little silence. 

One of the crowd. — ^A Provisional Government ! Voices. — Silence for the 
sake of M. Ledru-Rollin. Other Voices. — A Provisional Government. 

M. Mangin.— Don't be alarmed. You shall have a Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

M. Ledru-Rollin. — In the name of the people, everywhere in arms, 
of the people, masters of Paris, in spite of all of them, {yes, yes,) I come 
to protest against that government which has been proposed to you from 
this pulpit. (Good — good— first rate.) I am not, as some of you, taking a 
step new to me, for in the year 1842, when the Duke of Nemours was to 
be made regent by law, I then said in the discussions which took place, 
that it could not be done without an appeal to the people, (True, very 
true — first rate.) 

M. de la RocHEJAQUBLiN.^-And I did so too! (Cries — ^Yes, Jja Roche- 

JAQUELIN too.) 

M. Ledru-Rollin. — Many have boasted of the glorious revolution of 1 789, 
•even some who do not understand its spirit not respect its constitution. In 
1791, in the very text of the constitution, it was. declared that the consti- 
tuent assembly — understand me well — the constituent assembly itself, with 
all its special powers, had not the right of establishing a regency, but that 
an appeal to the people was necessary for that purpose. 

Mimerotis^ Voices. — Yes, yes, that is evident. 

M. Ledru-Rollin. — ^It is so stated in the very text of the constitution. 
Now, gentlemen, for two days, past we have been fighting for this right. 
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Now, then, gentlemen, if you pretend to say that a government created by 
acclamation, a government of a day, now swept away by a sudden outburst 
of revolutionary anger — if you say that this government still exists, why 
then we will keep on fighting under the banner of the constitution of 
1791, by which it is declared that an appeal to the people is necessary 
before there can be any regency created. 

A Void, — It must be so. It cannot be otherwise. 

M« Lgdru-Rollin.^ — ^Thus, then, no regency is possible. 

Mumeroua J^otces.^-We will not have any. 

M. Lgdru*Rollin. — ^No regency is possible, especially in the way they 
have just now tried to fix one upon us, in a way which I cftnnot but 
characterize as most singular and usui^atory. How can you — I mean you, 
the majority of this Chamber — how can you, ail of a sudden, without 
suffering us to deliberate uj^on the matter, come here and violate the very 
law you made yourselves, appointing the Duke of Nemours Regent, which 
law, when you passed it in 1842, we opposed with all our force. How 
can you now come yourselves and violate that law? You will not do it. 
It is a sudden make-shift, which is not supported by the country. In the 
name of all that is right — for even in revolutions right must be respected, 
for we are only strong in proportion as we are in the right — ^in that name, 
I protest, on behalf of the people, against this, your fresh usurpation. 
(" Bravo ! bravo !'' " Long live Ledru-Rollin !") You talk of order ! of 
the effusion of blood! Ah, indeed! the effusion of blood concerns us 
somewhat, for we have seen it pretty near to us. Well, then, I tell you 
here again, that the effusion of blood will not, stop till the people are 
satisfied, and their rights are guaraptee^ and respected. And those who 
have been fighting these three days past, will begin to fight again this very 
afternoon if their rights are denied them. ("Yes! yes! yes I") In the 
name of the people, I ask what security could your new government, 
which you have tried to bring in, give to the country ? [Bravos from the 
crowds. At this juncture, a person who was seated on one of the centre 
benches opposite the pulpit, stood up and exclaimed, "I declare that the 

words uttered here ." Here the person was stopped; the Deputies 

who sat near him begged him to be quiet, but he cried out again, " No, 

I will not, I protest ." Hereupon a tumult arose, and this person 

was taken out of the Chamber, and led away to the door by the Deputies 
themselves.] 

M. Bbrryer, speaking to M . Rollin, said : — Put the question! Finish ! 
A Provisional Government ! 

M. Ledru*Rollin. — ^In speaking as I have done, in the name of the 
people, I have right on my side, and I will call to your remembrance twa. 
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precedents. [Question, question.] In 1815, Napoleon wanted to abdicate 
in favor of the King of Rome, but the people were up, and they refused 
it. Again, in 1830, Charles, the Tenth, wanted to abdicate in favor of 
liis grandson, but the people were roused, and they rejected it. 

M. Berryer. — Come to an end. We all know these histories. 

M. Ledru-Rollin. — ^This day the people are roused, and you can do 
nothing without consulting them. I, therefore, demand a Provisional 
Government. (Yes, yes.) Not a Provisional Government nam«d by the 
Chamber, (no, no,) but one named by the people. (Yes, yes, amid loud 
bravos.) A Provisional Government and an immediate appeal to a con- 
vention \^hich shall regulate the rights of the people. (Bravo, bravo.) 

M. de Lamartinb, who had kept his place in the pulpit, now came 
forward to speak. (Cries of Lamartine ! Lamartine ! with great applause, 
and shouts of " hear him ! hear him !") 

M. de Lamartine*— Gentlemen. In beholding one of the most affecting 
sights which the annals of hnman life are capable of presenting — that of an 
august Princess defending herself with her innocent child, and coming 
from the midst of a deserted palace to throw herself into the midst of the 
representatives of the people — at such a spectacle I share with all of you, 
and feel as profoundly as- any One of you, the two-fold sensations which 
have but just now agitated this assembly. (Very good ! very good ! listen ! 
listen ! We could not hear it ! say it again !) I beg permission to repeat 
my words, and entreat you to wait to hear what will follow them. I said, 
gentlemen, that I feel as deeply as any man in this assemblage, the two-fold 
sensations which have just now agitated all of us. I say this without 
making any distinctions. This is a moment which will not admit of them. 
It is a moment of equality, and this equality, I doubt not, will serve to 
show that those men who may hereafter be selected by their country to 
give peace, harmony and concord to the nation, will only receive a sacred 
mission for the peace and happiness of their country — not for their own 
emolument and aggrandizement. But, gentlemen, if I have experienced 
60 much emotion which such an affecting spectacle naturally inspires— -a 
spectacle of the greatest of human catastrophies— if I have shared in com- 
mon with you all, in the feelings which have animated you all, whatever 
in other respects your opinions may be, much less have I been wanting in 
deeply partaking and vividly feeling a sensation of the deepest and T)ro- 
foundest respect for that glorious people, who have now for two days 
been fighting to overthrow a treacherous and deceitful government, and to 
re-establish, upon a foundation, henceforth nOt to be shaken, the reign of 
order and the empire of liberty. (Applauses.) But, gentlemen, I do not 
fall into the delusion made a little while ago in this pulpit. I do not 
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\:onceive that a sodden exclamation, the eflTect of a momentary emotion, 
can bestow any solid right to the possession of the government over thirty- 
five millions of men ! What one plaudit may proclaim, a succeeding 
acclamation may overthrow. Whatever form of govemment'it may please 
the wisdom and interest of the country to erect, it is the interest of all 
persons that a popular, solid and firm government should be established, 
(Bravo I bravo!) Well, then, gentlemen, how are we to do this? How 
are we to find this unshakeable foundation ? From the great (nass of the 
people — from then^ let it be, as it were, expressed in a convention of the 
people. This will be better than having recourse to tricks, to subterfuges, 
to intrigues, to sudden surprises and sudden emotions, of which the people 
sooner or later ("don't you see how it now is?") have cause bitterly to 
repent. [" Yes, yes,"] Therefore I come forward to support, with all 
my powers, the two-fold demand : first of a government provisional, and 
of necessity, I admit, but a government of order, a government which may 
staunch the blood which is now flowing, and Ftop the civil war which is 
raging between fellow citizens. 

At these wbrds, one of the men in the crowd, who had been standing in 
the semi-circle, with a drawn sword in his hand, was observed t*^ sheathe 
the sword in the scabbard, exclaiming heartily as he did it, "Bravo, 
bravo." 

M. de Lamartinb. — I demand, therefore, that instantly, by the rights of 
^ public peace, by the rights of the blood which is flowing, by the rights of 
the glorious people, exhausted with the heroic toiKof the three past days, 
I demand the immediate establishment of a Provisional Government. 
(Bravo! bravo! bravo!) A government to be set aside by the definitive 
government, which the people may be pleased to organize, when consulted 
in convention. ("Ay, that's the thing, that's the thing.") 

Cries were hereupon raised from all sides of the Chamber, " The names, 
let us have the n^mes of the Provisional Government." Several persons 
then stepped up to the pulpit, and handed lists of names to M. de Lama&tine. 

M. de Lamartine. — Wait a moment. The first mission of the Pro- 
visional Government will be, in my opinion, to establish peace between citi- 
zens ; the second, to prepare immediately to consult the whole nation — to 
consult the whole National Guard of the whole people — ^I mean the entire 
people — all, who by the title of a man, have rights as men. (Loud and 
long-continued applause.) One last word ' 

[At this moment a loud knocking was heard at the outer door of the 
Chambers; soon the door was burst open, and a mixed crowd entered, 
crying, "Down with the Chambers! down with the Deputies!" One man 
immediately leveled his gun at the pulpit, and was on the point of firing. 
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when he was stopped by loud cries, saying — " It is De Lamartin/ 
speaking." " Don't fire." " It is De Lamartine." Then at the entreaties 
of his comrades the man dropped his gun.] 

The President, who was still in the chair, now rung violently his little 
bell, and demanded silence ; but the noise and tumult only increased the 
more. 

The President. — Since I caimot obtjaiin silence, I pronounce the session 
at an end. t Having spoken th^se words, M. Sauzet, the President^ imme- 
diately left the chair. 

Here terminates the assemblage of the Chamber of Deputies. But the 
people, armed with swords and guns, and mingled with I^iational Guards, 
remained in the Chamber with a certain number of Deputies of the Oppo- 
sition. After some noise and tumult, the venerable M. Dupont de I^Eitre, 
by unanimous acclamation, took the chair ; he was surrounded by a num- 
ber of persons, strangers, who did not belong to the Chamber. During all 
this time, M. de Lahartine remained standing in the speaking tribune or 
pulpit. Numerous voices continued crying out "Names, names; the 
names of the Provisional Government." M. de Lamartine in Vain endea- 
vored to make himself heard. At length he cried out, " I am going to read 
you the names." Cries of '' Silence, silence." The confusion and tumult, 
however, increased. M. de L. began to read— Arago— Carnot — (the 
tumult augmented.) 

M. S exclaimed. — Gentlemen, M. Dupont de 1'Ecre is our Presi- 
dent. Let him name the membvs of the Provisional Government. (Loud 
and reiterated applause and bravos followed this proposition.) 

M. Chevalier.— If you want to do any thing, why, then, let one speak. 

A Deputy (to M. de Lamartine. )-^Don't leave the pulpit. 

J. Voice, — Why won't you listen to the proclamation of the names of 
the Provisional Government ? 

A man armed with a gun stood up and said : ^' We only want one 
moment's silence ; we only want to hear the names of the persons who 
shall compose the government." 

Another Voice, — ^The safety of all depenils upon silence. • 

Another Voice. — M. Dupont de PEure above every one. 

Another Voice. — ^Vive la Republique ! 

Many persons press round M. de Lamartine, and urge upon him to wait 
till order is established, to speak again. One of these pereons exclaimed: 
<<In the name of the people, silence ! and let M. de Lamartine speak!" 

M. de Lamartine. — ^ One moment's silence, gentlemen. (Here there 
was silence for an instant.) Gentlemen! The proposition which has 
been made, which I have supported, which you have ratified by your 
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atclamations, is accomplished — a Provisional Government is about to be 
proclaimed, with the names, by the President.-' 

Mtmerous Voices. — " The names, the names !*' 

M. de Lamartine, — They will be read. He then withdrew backward, 
behind the pulpit. 

M. DuHouLiN then mounted the pulpit, and sought to make himself 
heard, but in vain. At length he succeeded in saying — Gentlemen, you 
are requested to be silent to hear the names of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. If you are not silent nothing can be done. 

M. DupoNT de PEuRE. — It is proposed to you to form the Provisional 
Government. (" Yes, yes ! Silence, silence !»*) 

The Reporters. — Silence ! the names are going to b^ read. 

M. DupoNT de PEuRE. — Here are the names. (Cries, " The names, the 
names !") 

M. DupoNTde PEuRE. — (Reads.) Arago, Lamartine, Dupont de PEure, 
Cr^imieux. — (Here the noise and interruption began again.) 

Lamartine.' — Silence, gentlemen ! If you desire to have a Provisional 
Government, and that those appointed should accept, you must permit the 
names to be proclaimed. 

Jl Voice. — We wish it to be understood that the people will have no 
more royalty 3 we want a Republic, 

Several Voices. — Let us now deliberate immediately upon that ques- 

on. 

*d Voice. — Sit down — let us all be seated. Come and take Ihe seats of 
the men who sold themselves. 

Another Voice. — No more Bourbons; A Provisional Government first, 
and then a Republic. 

*d Voice. — One moment's silence, or else we . shall end by doing 
nothing. 

Another Voice. — We demand that a Republic be proclaimed. 

M. DupoNT de PEure then read the following names, which were 
repeated from his mouth, one after the other, with a loud voice, by the 
reporters. . 

1 . M. Lamartine. — (" Yes, yes !") 

2. M. Ledru-Rollin.— (« Yes, yes!>») 

3. M. Arago — (« Yes, yes!") 

4. M. DcjpoNT de PEure.-^(" Yes, yes!") 

•d Voice. — M. Bureaux de Puzy — which gentleman made a gesture 
signifying his refusal of the nomination. 

5. M. DupoNT de PEure. — M. Marie. (" Yes, yes !" " No, no !") 
Some Voices. — George Lafayette. (" Yes." " No, no !") 
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JiTumerous Voices. — A Republic! A Republic! 

•^ Voice, — The members of the Provisional Government must cry "Fire 
la Republique/^ before they are nominated and accepted. 

•Another Voice. — I call for the dismissal of all the absent Deputies. 

•d Voice — (from among the crowd of people.) — The Provisional Govern- 
ment must be conducted and installed in the H6tel de Ville. We want a 
wise and moderate government. We want not blood, but we must have a 
Republic. 

M. BocAGE. — Let us adjourn to the Hdtel de Ville, Lamartine at the 
head. 

Lamartine hereupon went out of the Chamber, accompanied by a great 
number of citizens.^ After he had j-one, the tumult was kept .up by a 
number of people who remained scattered over the benches of the Cham- 
bers, in the passages, and in the middle of the semi-circle. 

M. Ledru-Rollin. — Citizens ! understand that you perform a solemn 
and serious act in nominating a Provisional Government. 

Different Voices. — We don't want one. Others — Yes, yes j we must 
have one. 

M. Ledru-Rollin.— In the circumstances in which we now are placed 
what every citizen ought to do is this, to keep silence, and to pay attention 
to those who are willing to constitute themselves their representatives. 
Therefore, I say, listen to me. We are about doing a serious work. There 
were some opposing voices a little while ago. A Provisional Government 
cannot be nominated in a light or frivolous manner. Will you allow me, 
then, to repeat to you the nan>es which appear to have been approved of 
by the majority ? (Cries of silence ! Listen! Hear! hear!) As I read, 
you will all say yes or no, according as you approve of the persons. (Very 
good! hear, hear !) And in order to act officially and in due form, I beg 
the gentlemen, the reporters of the " Moniteur,^^ (government reporters) 
to take notes of the names as they are mentioned; for we cannot present 
to France names which have not been approved of by you. I read. 

DupoNT de I'EuRE. (" Yes, yes.") 

Arago. (" Yes, yes.") 

Lamartine. (" Yes, yes.") 

Ledru-Rollin. (" Yes, yes.") 

Garnier Pages. ('< Yes, yes !" « No.") 

Marie. ("Yes! yes!" "No.") 

Cremieux. ("Yes! yes."), 

^ voice from the Crowd, — Cr^mieux^ yes ; but not Garnier Pag^s. He 
is dead, the poor fellow. 

Other voices, — ^Yes, yes. Hold your tongue. Order, order. 

M. Ledru-Rollin, — Let those who are opposed raise their hands. (Cries 
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of " No ! no." " Yes ! yes;") I have one more word to say. Thei 
government just nominated has great and immense duties to fulfil. I 
must therefore adjourn this meeting, to be present with the government — 
to restore order — to stop the effusion of blood, and to secure the people in 
their rights. 
Immense cries. — " Yes yes ; to the H6tel de Ville." 
^ Student of the Polytechnic School. — You see that none of the Pro- 
visional Government have declared for the Republic. We shall be cheated 
again, as we were in 1830. 
^ general shout. — " Vive la Repuhlique /*' 

Others, — " Vive la Repuhlique and Ledru-Rollin ! To the H6tel de 
Ville!" . 

A young man. — The H6tel de Ville is not the centre of the government ; 
it is here. 

M. Ledru-Rollin then withdrew, followed by a great number of 
citizens. The crowd which had filled the chamber began to scatter. A 
young man who seemed to be a student got into the pulpit, and tried to 
make himself heard. Another, brandishing a club, jumped up on the 
marble edge of the pulpit, and shouted '' Vive la Repuhlique, to the Hdtel 
de Ville !" 

Jl young man. — No more civil list. 
Another. — No more royalty. 

All of a sudden some one directed the attention of the people to a large 
paiLting representing Louis Philippe taking the oath to support the r^ar/e, 
which was behind the President's chair. Immediately loud cries were 
raised throughout the whole crowd of " tear it up, burn it, destroy it, it 
must be destroyed." Some men then jumped up upon the desk with 
swords, guns and sticks, and were going to sabre the painting and cut at it 
with their swords. A working man in the semi-circle, who was armed 
with a double-batreled gun, cried out, " Stop, citizens, I am going to shoot 
Louis Philippe.^' At the instant, he fired off both barrels at the painting. 
Another workman dashed forward into the pulpit and spoke these words, 
" Respect ibr monuments ! respect for property ? Why destroy anything 1 — 
Why fire at these paintings ? We have shown that the people must not 
be ill treated j then let us now show that the people know how to respect 
public monuments, and shed honor on their victories." These words, 
uttered with great energy and genuine eloquence, made a great impression, 
and were hailed with loud applause. A good many people surrounded 
the workman, and asked him his name ) it was Theodore Six, a journey- 
man upholsterer. 
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Every one then withdrew. The Chamber in a short time was completely 
evacuated, at a little after four o'clock in the afternoon, February 24th, 
1848. 



CHAPTER V. 

Pillaire of the Royal PataccB. The first Proclamation of the Provisional Governmf nt. The 
Workln;;inen — Guaranteeism. Movement.s and Proclamations of the Proyisional Govern- 
ment. Close of the first day of the Republic. 

During these exciting and momentous events — which we have grouped 
together with what skill we possess, from the immense and confused pile 
of journals, papers and letters before us, both in French and English, draw- 
ing, however, more largely than from any other source on the admirably 
arranged pages of the London Illustrated News — the people outside had 
been by no means idle. Finding the conflict over, and themselves in pos- 
session of the city, they directed their steps to the. two royal palaces, which 
were unanimously devoted, not to pillage and robbery, but to destruction. 
The work was thoroughly done, and the royal residence presented a 
strange spectacle, after having been subjected to the -process of popular 
manifestation. The garden of the Tuileries was strewed with dresses, bon- 
nets, music books, and other ladies' gear. The furniture had been nearly 
all burnt on three huge fires, the one in the Rue Rivoli, and the others on 
the quay. The cellars of the palace were filled with rioters. 

Between the railing which separates the Tuileries from the Place de 
Carrousel, on which spot Louis Philippe had, at nine o'clock, reviewed a 
portion of the troops who were so soon to desert him, there were thousands 
of bloused and armed citizens. The same distaste for personal plunder 
had, however, been evinced by the people as that which had distinguished 
the Revolution of July ; and every man or woman who issued from the 
Tuileries was scrupulously searched by the guards stationed by the leaders 
of the populace at the gates. In the Palais Royal a similar scene had 
taken place. A huge fife kindled in the court had consumed the gilt 
chairs, paintings, canopies, sofas, settees, curtains, and tables,^hich wcfe 
hurled by the mob from the windows. Amongst these was the throne on 
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which Louis Philippe, for the first time, sate, as King of the French, ere 
he took possession of the Palace of the Tuileries. It was thrust into the 
fire amid thunders of applause, and the charred and burning fragments were 
subsequently trampled under foot in savage sport. Some of the splendid 
draperies were born in frantic triumph along the Boulevards. The Palace 
was gutted by the insurgents from garret to cellar. 

At fivfe o'clock the Provisional Government issued the following pro- 
clamation : — 

"TO THE CITIZENS OF PARIS! 

" Paris, Feb. 24. 

" A great revolution has just been accomplished. In two days public 
opiniod has declared itself with an energy and a unanimity which, we 
have no hesitation in saying, finds no precedent in our history. 

" Eighty thousand National Guards are out : upwards of one hundred 
thousand citizens have taken up arms ! 

"You are providing for the wants of liberty; but the necessity of order 
must also be thought of. 

" Therefore, organize yourselves, form patrols, mingle with the National 
Guard, unite together the different points of the capital. Whilst waiting 
until the public powers be re-constituted on their mutual bases, until the 
men who will undertake the direction of affairs have commenced accom- 
plishing their duty towards j'ou, it is you who guard Paris. Paris has con- 
fidence in your patriotism and your devotedness. Above all; let there be 
no division. 

provisional government. 
MM. MM. 



Arago, 

Dupont (de PEure,) 

Lamartine, 

Ledru-Rollin, 

Marie, 



Marrast, 
Louis Blanc, 
Ferdinand Flocon, 
Albert, (" a workman.*') 



After this, tranquillity was restored, only to be disturbed by the cries of 
persons who paraded the streets. 

Thus, after a reign of seventeen years and a half, fell Louis Philippe of 
Orleans, first King of the French, as he had himself loved to be styled — 
last King of France, as the people had decreed. 

The new government signalized its first proclamation, as will be seen, 
witk the new spirit 'of equality and moderation which it it has since pre- 
served, and which has made it and France the glory and admiration, as 
well as the wonder, of the world. That night a new and peaceful spirit 
descended into the hearts of the people of Paris ; and all, save the dis- 
comfited Royal Family, and the dismayed and timid bourgeoisie, trembling 
for their business and money bags, slept soundly and happily. 

The next day the new republic awoke perfectly quiet and self-possessed, 
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as if their fearful work of the previous two days had been a mere whole* 
some exercise. The flush of a great and decisive victory was visible in 
the bearing and attitude of the people, who thronged the streets in im- 
mense multitudes; but their behavior was marked with the utmost 
moderation and propriety. A large proportion of tbem were armed with 
every variety of weapon, from the regular musket to the improvised pike ; 
yet was there no disturbance nor tendency to use them for anything but 
the maintenance of order and the legitimate precautions of defence re* 
quired by the new position of affairs* The barricades remained protected 
by bodies of armed citizens, whose deportment was everywhere charac- 
terized by the utmost civility. It must not, however, be supposed that 
crimes wero not occasionally committed. So apparently convenient an 
opportunity for the misdeeds of the malefactor was certainly not allowed 
to escape. But in every instance the offenders, when discovered, fell the 
victims of popular justice, the decrees of which were summarily executed 
on the spot. Several thieves taken in flagrante delicto were tried by the 
bystanders, and shot without further ceremony. In some cases the bodies 
of the marauders thus signally punished were allowed to remain where 
tbey had fallen, with the inscription *' Voleur" affixed to them, as ghastly 
warnings to such as might be similarly inclined. 

The Provisional Government installed the previous day in the Hdtel 
de Ville, under the sanction of the sovereign people, was officially^ 
announced in the following Proclamation, which appeared in the Moniteur 
and other morning papers : — 

" PROCLAMATION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

"To THE French People, — 

" A retrogade government has been overturned by the heroism of the 
people of Paris, 

" This govei nment has fled, leaving behind it traces of blood, which 
will for ever forbid its return. 

" The blood of the people has flowed, as in July ; but happily, it has 
not been shed in vain. It has secured a national and popular government 
in accordance with the rights, the progress, and the will of this great and 
generous people. 

" A Provisional Government, at the call of the people and some Depyities 
in the sitting of the 24th of February, is for the moment invested with 
the care of organizing and securing the national victory. It is composed 
of MM. Dupont (de PEure,) Lamartine, Cremieux, Arago, Ledru-Rollin, 
and Gamier Pages. The Secretaries to this government are MM. Armand 
Marrast, Louis Blanc, and Ferdinand Flocon. These citizens have not 
hesitated for an instant to accept the patriotic mission which has been 
imposed uj on them by the urgency of the occasion. 

" Frenchmen, give to the world the example Paris has given to France 
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Prepare yourselves, by order and confidence in yourselves, ^or the institu- 
tions which are about to be given you. 

" The Provisional Government desires a Republic, pending the ratifica- 
tion of the French people, who are to be immediately consulted. 

" Neither the people of Paris nor the Provisional Government desire 
to substitute their opinion for the opinions of the citizens at large upon 
the definite form o( government which the national sovereignty shall 
proclaim. 

" Vuniie de la nation^ formed henceforth of all classes of the people 
which compose it. 

" The government of the nation by itself. ^ 

" Liberty, equality and fraternity, for its principles. 

" The people to devise and to maintain order. 

"Such is the democratic government which France owes to herself, and 
which our efforts will assure to her. 

" Such are the first acts of the Provisional Government. 

(Signed) "Dupont (de PEure,) Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Bedeau, 
Michel Goudchaux, Arago, Bethmont, Marie, Carnot, 
Cavaignac, Gamier Pages." 

« The Municipal Guard is disbanded. 

" The protection of the city of Paris is confined to the National Guard, 
under the orders of M. Courtais." 

" These are the first acts of the Provisional Government. 

" M. Dupont (de PEure,) President of the Council. 

" M. de Lamartine, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

" M. Arago, Minister of Marine. 

" M. Cremieux, Minister of Justice. 

'* General Bedeau, Minister of War. 

« M. Marie, Minister of Public Works. 

"M. Ledru-Rollin, Minister of the Interior. 

" M. Bethmont, Minister of Commerce. 

" M. Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction. 

^' M. Goudchaux, Minister of Finances. 

" M. Gamier Pages, Mayor of Paris. 

" M. Recurt, Adjoint. 

" M. Geunard, Adjoint. 

" General Cavaignac, Governor of Algiers. 

" General de Courtais, Commandant-General of National Guard. 

" The other Mayors are provisionally retained, as well as the Adjoiilts, 
under the name of Mayors- Adjoints of Arrondissement. 

" The Prefecture of Police is under the orders of the Mayor of Paris, 
and will be re-constituted under another bill. 

" The Municipal Guard is dissolved. The guard of the city of Paris is 
entrusted to the National Guard, under the orders of M. Courtais, sujierior 
Commandant of the National Guard of Paris." 

In some copies of this document the following paragraph is inserted : — 
<< When blood has flowed, when the capital of France is in flames, the 
8 
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mission of the^Provisional Government is the public safety. All France 
will listen to it, and lend it a patriotic concurrence. Under the popular 
government which the Provisional Government proclaims, every citizen is 
a magistrate." While, on the other hand, that beginning " Neither the 
people of Paris" is omitted. Another name, also, is added to those of the 
secretaries, that of Albert, who, in the printed proclamation placarded on 
the walls, where his name also appears, is described as a working-mechanic. 
In the course of the day the following notices were also published : — 

" IN THE NAME OF THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 

" Citizens, — The provisional government has just been installed ; it is 
composed, by the will of the people, of the citizens Frederick Arago, 
Louis Blanc, Marie^ Lamartine, Flocon, Ledru-Rollin, Recdrt, Mar- 
RAST, Albert — to watch over the execution of the measures which will 
be taken by the government. 

" The will of the people has also chosen for delegates in the department 
of the Police the citizens Coussidere and Sobrier. 

" The same sovereign will of the people has designated the citizen Et. 
Arago to the Director-General of the Post Office. 

" As first execution of the orders given by the Provisional Government, 
it is advised that the bakers, or furnishers of provisions of Paris, keep their 
shops open to all those who may have occasion for them. 

" It is expressly recommended to the people not to quit their arms, their 
positions, or their revolutionary attitude. They have often been deceived 
by treason; it is important that they should not give opportunities to 
attacks as criminal as they are terrible." 

" IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

" The Provisional Government decrees : — 

" The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. The Chamber of Peers is 
prohibited from meeting. 

" A National Assembly will be convoked as soon as the Provisional 
Government shall have regulated the measures of order and police neces- 
sary for the vote of all the citizens. 

" Lamartine, LedrXj-Rollin, 
" Louis Blanc, Secretary. 

" IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

"It is interdicted to the members of the Ex-Chamber of Peers to meet. 
« Paris, 24.th February." 

" THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT TO THE NATIONAL 

GUARD. 

" Citizens, — "Your attitude in these late and glorious days has been such as 
was to be expected from men long accustomed to struggles lor liberty. Thanks 
to your fraternal union with the people and the schools, the Revolution is 
accomplished. The country will be grateful to you for it. At the present 
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liour all the citizens form part of the National Guard ; all are bound to 
co-operate actively with the Provisional Government for the regular 
triumph of public liberties. The Provisional Government reckons on 
your zeal and devotedness to second its efforts in the difficult mission 
which the people have conferred upon it.*' 

The following address to the workingmen was also published the same 
day, showing that the new government was in earnest, and that a new and 
momentous principle had indeed been adopted as the basis of government : 

" FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

« Paris, Feb. 2p. 

" The Government of the French Republic pledges itself to guarantee 
the existence of the workingman by his labor. It engages, also, to 
guarantee work to all citizens. It recognizes the fact that workingmen 
are entitled to unite together to enjoy the legitimate advantages of their 
labor. The Provisional Government restores to the working classes, to 
whom it belongs by right, the million which falls in from the Civil List. 

" Garnier, Pages, Mayor of Paris." 
• 
. When we reflect that it was the distress among the laborers, the want of 
work, and the high price of provisions that had accelerated and given 
almost electric rapidity to the revolution, we can understand something of 
the effect of this proclamation. " The French Republic pledges itself to 
guarantee the existence of the workingman by his labor " — to " guarantee 
work to all citizens.'* These are the most important and pregnant lines 
ever published by a government to a people. They were the first expres- 
sion, in words, of the hopes, the aspirations, the destiny of the age. "The 
government pledges itself to guarantee work and existence to the laborer '• 
— behold the problem of the Nineteenth Century!— to which will be 
added, by and by, that it will also guarantee comfort and happiness to all. 

In the morning the people had been enjoined not to lay aside their 
arms, but to preserve an attitude of defence, as an attack from the for- 
tress of Vincennes, though not anticipated, was yet possible. Prepara- 
tions were made to march against that fortress the same day. All fears 
as to any danger from that quarter, however, were allayed by the 
following : — 

** FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

"The garrison of the Fort of Vincennes has acknowledged the govern- 
ment of the Republic. All the troops are sending in their adhesion to 
the movement with which all France has been carried along. At every 
moment the Provisional Government of the Republic receives from the 
towns and populations the most impassioned testimonies of sympathy with 
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the cause of the people. * Vive la Republique /' Paris, 25th February, 
1848. 

<• The members of the Provisional Government, 



« Dupont (de PEure.) 
" Lamartine. 
" Garnier Pages. 
" Arago. 
" Marie. 
«*Ledru-Rollin. 



" Cremieux. 

" Louis Blanc. 

'•' Marrast. 

" FJocon. 

« Albert (Ouvrier.") 



Measures were taken in the various ministerial departments to prevent 
any branch of the public service from suffering any interruption. The 
Minister of the Interior addressed a circular to the Prefects, calling on 
them to proclaim directly the Republican Government. The Court of 
Cassation, on the demand of the Minister of Justice, and in conformity 
with the views of M. Dupin, Procureur-General, passed a decree, 
declaring that henceforth justice should be rendered in the name of the 
French people. 

To insure peace in the midst of ao armed populace, and abstinence from 
all lawless pillage, a competent supply of food was one of the most urgent 
necessities, and the following measure was wisely concerted : — 

"IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

" Tlie Provisional Government decrees : — 

" The bakers of Paris dre required to place at the disposal of the chiefs 
of posts of the National Guard one-fifth of their make of bread, in 
exchange for checks of payment, which shall be paid to them at the 
Hotel de Ville, for bread destined to the nourishment of the armed 
citizens. 

" The distribution shall be made by the said chiefs. 

" By delegation." 

«H6tel de Ville, 25th February. 

In the same view of insuring order and tranquillity, by giving an 
useful direction and employment to a number of armed men, whose want 
of occupation might render them dangerous, the following notice was 
conceived : — 

" The Provisional Government decrees : — 

"That twenty-four battalions of National Guards for active service 
shall be immediately recruited in the city of Paris ; the enrolment shall 
commence at twelve o'clock this day, in the twelve mairies in which the 
persons enrolled may reside. These National Guards shall receive If. 50c. 
per day as pay, and shall be clothed and armed at the cost of the country. 
The Minister of War is charged to concert with the Commander-in-Chief 
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of the National Guard of the Seine for the organization, the prompt 
instruction, and the arming the said batallions. 

" Lamartine.'' 
" Hdtel de Ville, Ffeb. 23, seven o'clock in the morning. 

, " Gabnier Pages, Mayor of Paris." 

The interests of the poorer classes are again wisely consult^d, and 
their adhesion to the new government strengthened, by the following 
decrees : — 

" The Provisional Government decrees as follows : — \ 

" All objects pledged at the Mont-de-Piete, from February 4, consisting 
of linen, clothes, and other small articles, on which not more than lOf. 
have been lent, shall be given back to the parties to whom they belong. * 
The Minister of Finance is charged with the task of providing for the 
expense which the present decree will occasion. 

" The Provisional Government decrees that the Tuileries shall hence- 
forward serve as an asylum to invalided workmen." 

It was reported during the day that a body of men had threatened or 
actually begun to visit the various printing-offices, for the purpose of 
breaking the machinery in them, and the .following placard appeared on 
the walls of Paris : 

<( Brothers! Paris, February 25, 6 P. M. 

^< We learn that, amidst the joys of triumph, some of our companions, 
misled by perfidious counsels, have wished to tarnish the glory of our 
Revolution by excesses which we disapprove of with all our energy; 
they have threatened to break the mechanical presses ! Brothers! These 
men are in the wrong. We suffer, as they do, the perturbations ' caused 
by the introduction of machinery into manufactures; but, instead of 
quarreling with inventions which abridge labor, but multiply produce, we 
charge none but egotistical and improvident governments with being the 
cause of all our grief. In future this can never be. . Therefore spare the 
machines. Besides, to attack machinery is to stop the march and stifle 
the voice of the Revolution. It is, under the grave circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, doing the work of bad citizens." 

An unfortunate incident occurred in the course of this day, through 
which the Pont Louis Philippe was destroyed. The toll-house having 
been set on fire about one o'clock, the flames caught the joists where the 
chains of the bridge are connected with the wood-work; they gave way, 
and the platform was precipitated into the Seine. The shock was tre- 
mendous, and several passengers who were crossing the bridge at the fatal 
' moment were submerged and perished. 

The bridge is henceforth to be called "Le Pont de la Reforme." 
Changes of a similar nature in the names of various public edifices and 
streets were also announced. "Liberte," "Egalit^," " Fraternite," are 
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to be inscribed again on all public monuments. The Royal Colleges of 
Paris are to resume their old names, such as Lyc^e-Napol^on, Monge, 
Chenier, Fourcroy, &c. The town of Bourbon- Vendee is to be again 
JJ^^apoleon- Vendee, The Place Roy ale is^ Place de la Republique, and the 
same denomination is to be restored to the Place Louis Quinze and bridge. 
The Rue du Chemin de Versailles, where the famous banquet was to have 
taken place, is to be called Rue du Banquet. 

The Commerce of this day announced that all the departments were 
followij^g '' the sublime movement at Paris." Rouen, especially, had joined 
the Revolution heart and soul; and 300 inhabitants of that city and 
Havre, with a copious supply of arms, had arrived in the capital that 
• morning by the Rouen Railroad. Among the incidents of the day was 
the procession of a large number of people to St. Cyr, to bring in the 
pupils of the Military School, and to apprise them of the downfall of 
royalty, and the proclamation of the Republic, which had been concealed 
from them. The young men of the school, to the number of 600, repaired 
forthwith to the H6tel de Ville, and sent in, by a deputation, their adhesion 
to the Provisional Government of the Republic, with an offer of their 
services. 

In the course of the night M. Arago, the Minister of the Marine, sent 
for all the French Admirals in Paris. They all attended. He then 
addressed them, and asked if there were any of them willing to serve the 
Republic? They replied, "All." He then said that he required a man 
of courage and steadiness — that he knew them all to be so, and that he was 
ready to appoint to the command of the fleet of the Republic any one they 
might choose to select. They declared their willingness to abide by his 
own decision. M. Arago then said that he had equal confidence in alU 
but that there was one among them who enjoyed an advantage which 
determined his choice — that of popularity ; he therefore appointed Admiral 
Baudin to the command of the Toulon fleet. The nomination was at once 
approved of by all the Admirals. 

So ended the first day of the Republic, w;hich has the glory of having 
been marked throughout, although amidst circumstances of the most excit* 
ing nature, by singular order and tranquillity. 



CHAPTER VI. 

State of Paris. Duttea of the Provisional Goycrnment. Proclamations. Visit of the Hon. 
Richard Rush to the Provisional Governnfent. Close of the first week of the Republic. 

The revolution was consummated. One of the most powerful, best- 
protected, most cunningly-sustained thrones in Europe had been utterly 
and for ev^r annihilated, as it were, after a trifling two-days' quarrel, and 
every Frenchman felt himself a freeman henceforth and for ever. The 
King and his 30ns, the royal Dukes, who, three days before, had reviewed 
their army of eighty thousand men, and in all the confidence of infallible 
power, had laughed at the demonstrations of the popular will, were no 
longer either King or Dukes, had no longer an army, nor even a habitation 
for their heads, but had been fain to escape with their women folks and 
what clothes they had upon their backs, from out a kingdom where they 
had ruled so long« The royal minister, too — the haughty and scornful 
GuizoT— who had also laughed loud and \qng at what he deemed thd 
puerile gasconading of the Opposition members, had managed by the best 
of luck to secrete himself in a friend*s cellar, or garret, or clothes-press, 
or some other such inconvenient place, and heard, while the blood froze 
in his veins with fear, the mighty and popular storm roaring without, and 
muttering in its wrath, " Death to GtJizox !" In a word, the monarchy of 
France, with all its appendages, its power, its splendor, its wealth, its long 
and proud record of ancestry, was no more. Not a vestige of all remained. 
Not a foot of ground in all France where a king might stand. What had 
Chaelemaqne, what had the eleventh and fourteenth Louises, thought or 
done, if some seer had foretold this wonderful'thing? 

At this moment the French people presented a fearful yet sublime spec- 
tacle — a spectacle whose minutest incident and feature was worthy to be 
watched with intensest anxiety by all the world. A powerful and excitable 
people, governed for centuries by tyranny, corruption and oppression in 
every conceivable form — trodden into the very dust by the despot's heel — 
unused to act for themselves — not knowing what it was to be free— were 
suddenly relieved by their own act from all government, under the positive 
certainty that they were literally, and in its broadest sense, their own 
masters, and that no government could be imposed upon them, except 
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such as they themselves might select. In this very certainty of unbounded 
freedom lay their strength. They had no apprehensions that any one was 
about to oppress them — ^they felt at once entering their souls the glorious, 
the ineffable truth, that they were free. They could ' afford to be calm; 
and they also saw the necessity of being so: for at the same moment with 
the consciousness of freedom came the thought of the immense responsi- 
bilities that now rested upon them. A group of men from among them- 
selves — poets, lawyers, workmen, various sorts of quite common-place 
characters like themselves — had been invested for the moment with a sort- 
of agency to act for the people, but utterly without power or authority of 
any kind, save that which they derived <lirectly from the people, and 
which could at any moment be withdrawn from them. And yet this little 
handful of men, sitting there in the old palace of power, whence had so 
often issued the edicts of corruption and tyrannji, and working away like 
day-laborers — these men, without a guard or an ounce- of powder at their 
command, possessed ten-fold more power than the haughtiest and grandest 
and most potent monarch that had ever encumbered the French throne — 
for they were selected by the people, and the people believed in them and 
trusted them. 

The first duty of the newly-constituted government — if our diplomatists 
will excuse us for calling it so — was, clearly, to look about it and see the 
condition of things out of doors, and what was necessary to be done. The 
people had manifested great forbearance, as we have said, and had over- 
turned their King of the Barricades in the gentlest and most considerate 
manner. But it cannot be denied that in the crowd of two or three hun- 
dred thousand people who had effected the revolution, a great oleal of 
hunger and destitution, and some mischief and desperation, had found 
place. As to the thieves and pickpockets of the Ctte\ they had not dared 
to make their appearance, after the summary and terrible method the 
people had hit upon of asserting the honesty of their character, and 
avenging themselves on those who had tried to make revolution a pretext 
for plunder. The rogues, therefore, either kept in their dens, or else 
behaved themselves for the time like honest men. Notwithstanding that 
the police and Municipal Guard were disbanded, and all legal authority 
completely destroyed, yet there never had been a time in the history of ^ 
Paris when private property was so generally and so scrupulously sacred 
frcym depredation. It is true, that the popular detestation of the king and 
the government had found vent, with a few unruly characters, in acts 
which were to be regretted. The ch&teau of Neuilly (one of the royal 
properties) had been sacked and burnt to the ground, together with a 
number of the royal carriages ; and a splendid country residence belonging 
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to Bacon Rothschild, at Surennes, had also been burnt, under the impres- 
sion that it belonged to the king. Some rails on the Northern Railway, 
at intervals as far aa Pontoise, had been torn up, and a viaduct between 
Paris and Amiens, and another between Amiens and the frontier of Bel- 
gium, had been destroyed. The latter acts were committed to prevent the 
royal troops from entering Paris, should they be disposed, before the 
people were prepared to receive them. The railway stations at St. Denis, 
Enghein, Pontoise, &c., and the bridge at Asmeres, had also been 
destroyed, for the same purpose. 

These acts of violence naturally created a temporary obstruction of 
traffic between Paris and the surrounding country, and increased the diffi- 
culties with which the Provisional Government had at the outset to con- 
tend. At the first sign of the revolution, the cowardly herd of English 
cockneys, who spent their money and completed the. corruption of their 
morals under the tutelage of the Parisian Court and nobility, had fled 
aghast, hastily gathering up whatever they could lay their hands on, and 
spreading the most absurd and ridiculous reports on their way — reports 
which found their way in the most exaggerated forms into the papers of 
Belgium and London, and spread terror and consternation among ttieir 
readers. It was asserted by some that Belgium had declared itself a Re- 
public — that London was in flames, and Queen Victoria a fugitive ; that 
Louis Philippe had died from an attack of apoplexy immediately upon 
landing in England, and that the Russian and Austrian Ambassadors had 
demanded their passports. In the meanwhile, the Provisional Government 
kept on about its business, and had already received intelligence by tele- 
graph that the Republic had been proclaimed at Lille, Dijon, Tours, Bour- 
deaux, Boulogne, Amiens, and many other towns, and had everywhere 
been adhered to with shouts and acclamations of joyful enthusiasm. 
Admiral Baudin left Paris for Toulon. He was immediately to sail for 
Algiers. 'His instructions were to take possession of any ships he may find 
in the port of Algiers, and to proclaim Algeria an integral province of the 
French Republic. 

The following address to the citizens of Paris appeared in the Moniteur 
" of this day, bearing date from the preceding evening : — 

" Citizens of Paris, — 

" The emotion which agitates the capital would compromise, not the 
victory, but the prosperity of the people ; it would retard the advantages 
to be derived from the conquests which it has effected in these two immor- 
tal days. This emotion will calm down in a little time, for it has no longer 
any real cause in existing facts. 

" The Government, which was overturned on the 22d, has fled. 
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** The army returns hour by hour to its duty towards the people, sind to 
its glory, which consists in devotedness to the nation alone. 

'^ The circulation, suspended by the barricades, is being prudently but 
rapidly established j provisions are assured, and the bakers are provided 
with flour for thirty-five days. 

<< The Generals bring in to us the most complete and spontaneous adhe- 
sions. 

" One thing alone still retards the sentiment of public security, and that 
is, the agitation of the people, which is want of work, and the ill-founded 
distrust which causes the shops to be kept closed, and puts a stop to 
business. 

"To-morrow, the uneasy agitation of a suffering part of the population 
will disappear, under the impression of the works which are about to be 
resumed, and of the enrolments of men receiving pay, which the Pro- 
visional Government has decreed to-day. 

^' It is not weeks which we demand from the capital and the people to 
show a popular power fully re-organized, and to exhibit a return of that 
calm which full work and occupation produce ; two days more, and public 
peace will be completely restored ! two days more, and liberty will be 
immoveably established! two days more, and^the people will have its Go- 
vernment.^' 

This address was signed by the Provisional Government, and imrne* 
diately preceded the following decrees, bearing the same date : — 

" The Provisional Government of the French Republic being informed 
that certain soldiers have put down their arms and deserted, aives the most 
severe orders in the departments, that the mep who thus abandon their 
corps may be arrested, and punished with all the rigor of the law. Never 
had the country more need of its army to assure its independence abroad, 
and its liberty at home. The Provisional Government, before having 
recourse to the law, appeals to the patriotism of the ar^y. 

"The Provisional Government decrees as follows: — All objects pledged 
at the Mont-de-Piete, from February 4th, consisting of linen, clothes, and 
other small articles, on which not more than ten francs have been lent, 
shall be given back to the parties to whom they belong. The Minister of 
Finance is charged with the task of providing for the expense which the 
present decree will occasion. \ 

" The Provisional Government decrees that the Tuileries shall hence- 
forward serve as an asylum to invalided workmen. 

" The Provisional Government decrees : — The National Guard, dissolved 
by the former government, are re-organized. They will immediately 
resume their duty throughout the whole extent of the Republic. 

" The Provisional Government decrees : — The children of citizens killed 
are adopted by the country. The Republic charges itself with all assist- 
ance to be given to the wounded, and to the families of the tictims of the 
monarchical government." 

. . (Signed by the Provisional Government.) 

The Provisional Government also announced that the civil, judicial, and 
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administrative functionaries are released from their oath, and that the tri* 
color is to continue the national flag. 

The whole of the colonels of the twelve Legions of National Guards 
were also dismissed, and all political prisoners set at liberty. 

It was not of course to be supposed that the regularity and determina- 
tion with which the Provisional Government had entered on their func- 
tions could inspire at once a perfect sympathy in the citizens. As on the 
preceding day, hotfever,. malefactors were summarily disposed of by the 
populace themselves, withput the intervention of the magistrates. A man 
who attempted to set fire to the Palais Royal was shot near the Prefecture ; 
and two others, one for endeavoring to set fire to the buildings in the Pare 
Monceau, and the other for a barbarous assassination and robbery, met with 
a similar fate. In the Rue Richelieu two thieves were shot, and their 
bodies left lying on the spot, with a paper on their breasts, having the 
word " Voleur^^ in large characters inscribed upon it. Another band of 
eight robbers was brought out for execution in the same unceremonious 
manner in the Place de la Madeleine. Somewhat staggered by the large- 
ness of the number, the improvised executioners hesitated ; but on carrying 
them to the mairie of the first arrondissement, and obtaining the sanction 
of th^ Mayor, the criminals, of whose guilt there could be no doubt, as 
they were caught in the act of pillage, were rapidly disposed of in the 
usual manner. 

During this, of course, the usual personal intrigues incidental to the transi- 
tion of a revolution continued. The cry of"P/ws des Bourbons P^ had 
been exchanged for that of " Mus de$ Royaute^^^ and all the emblems of 
royalty on the palaces and public buildings had been defaced ; but occasion- 
ally a cry of " Vivt VEmpereur*^ was to be heard, and the name of Louis 
N'APOLEON was from time to time mentioned. 

The JSTational was also obliged vehemently to contradict the report of 
disunion existing amongst the members of the Provisional Government, and 
several times during the day the membets of the government itself had to 
contend with the excited and heated passions of the unruly portion of the 
Republican party. 

About twelve o'clock on Saturday, the 26th, a great number of workmen, 
armed, presented themselves at the Ministry of the Interior. Some of them 
having manifested an intention of entering, M. Ledru-Rollin, in an ener- 
getic address, enjoined, them to withdraw. They then offered to go to 
Vincennes, and possess themselves of the arms in that fort, lest they should 
fall into the hands of the enemies of the people, but the Minister of the 
Interior reassured them on that point, by announcing that M. F. Flocon 
had been sent to take possession of the fort. M. Ledru-Rollin tl^en 
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invited them to proceed to the Ecole Miiitaire, to be organised as National 
Guards for active service, with which recommendation they ultimately 
complied. Several similar scenes took place in the course of the day, at 
the H6tel de Ville, where the members of the government had been per- 
manently sitting since the close of Wednesday's debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Five times, in the course of the day, the government bad 
recourse to the elqquent words of M. de Lamartine, for the purpose of 
quieting the enthusiasm of the people. On one occasion he defended the 
resolution o( the government to return to the tri-color or the national flag, 
in the following eloquent words : — " It is thus you are led from calumny 
to calumny against the men who have devoted themselves head, heart, and 
breast, to give you a real Republic. Yesterday you asked us to usurp, in 
the 'name of the people of Paris, the rights of 35,000,000 af men, to vote 
an absolute Republic, instead of a Republic invested with the strengtTi of 
their consent ; that is to say, to make that Republic, imposed and not con- 
sented to, the will of a part of the people, instead of the' will of the whole 
nation. To-day you demand from us the red flag instead of the tri-color. 
Citizens! I will never adopt the red flag ; and I will explain why I oppose 
it with all the strength of my patriotism. It is, citizens, because the tri- 
color flag has made the tour of the world, unde|; the Republic and the 
Empire, with our liberties and our glories, and that the red flag has only made 
the tour of the Champ de Mars, trained through torrents of the blood of 
the people." Subsequently M. de Lamartine appeared before the people in 
front of the H6tel de Ville, and, on the part of the government, proclaimed 
the Republic in the following terms : — 

" Citizens ! 

**The Provisional Government of the Republic has called upon the 
people to witness its gratitude for the magnificent national co-operation 
which has^just accepted these new institutions. 

"The Provisional Government of the Republic has only joyful intelli- 
gence to announce to the people here assembled. 
, " Royalty is abolished. 

" The Republic is proclaimed. 

" The people will exercise their political rights. 

"National workshops are open for those. who are without work. 

"The array is being reorganized. The National Guard indissolubly 
unites itself with the people, so as to promptly restore order with the 
same hand that had only the preceding moment conquered our liberty. 

" Finally, gentlemen, the. Provisional Government was anxious to be 
itself the bearer to you of the last decree it had resolved on ^nd signed in 
this memorable sitting, that is, the abolition of the penalty of death for 
political matters. 

"This is the noblest decree, gentlemen, that has ever' issued from the 
mouths of a people the day after their victory. It is the character of the 
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Trench nation which escapes in one spontaneous cry from the soul of its 
government. We have brought it with us, and I will now read it to you. 
There is not a more becoming homage to a people than the spectacle of 
its own magnanimity." * 

This speech was received with tremendous applause and cheers. As 
the decree for abolishing the penalty of death for political offences did not 
appear in any of the reports of the scene, it is probable that it was not 
read. But M. Dupont (de PEure,) leaning on the arm of Louis Blanc, and 
accompanied by the other members of the government, afterwards appeared 
on the balcony of the room which was formerly called the Chamber of the 
Throne to receive anew the consecration of the popular voice. The people 
then separated peaceably, but with renewed acclamations. ^ 

In spite of the occasional doubt inspired by these and similar ebullitions 
of popular feeling, confidence was nevertheless gradually restored; and, 
as barricades were removed, and paving-stones returned to their old places, 
the shops opened, and trade resumed its functions — a significant testimony 
of the, faith entertained by the bourgeoisie in the strength and constitutional 
tendencies of the new Government. To this, most undoubtedly, the conduct 
of the bank of France in no slight degree contributed. The Bank had, 
during the day, accepted the bills which were remitted to it by merchants, 
and kept at their disposal the value in cash. 

In addition to the previous proclamation of the popular will, the 
following was subsequently published, and posted on the walls of 
Paris : — 

"THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE 

" Declare, 

" That the Government, having betrayed its trust, is de facta and dejure 
dissolved ! 

" Consequently, 

"The people resume the full exercise of their sovereignly, and decree 
as follows : — 

" The Chamber of Peers, which only represents the interest of the aris- 
tocracy, is suppressed. 

" The Chamber of Deputies, which is the mere representative of privi- 
lege, monopoly, and corruption, and the majority of whose members have 
been participators in the unpardonable crime of the government, which 
has subjected the citizens to a murderous fire, is hereby, and remains, dis- 
solved. 

" The nation, from the present moment, is constituted a Republic. 

"All citizens should remain in arms, and defend their barricades, until 
they have acquired the enjoyment of all their rights as citizens and as 
operatives. 

" Every citizen who has attained his majority is a National Guard. 

" Every citizen is an elector. 
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** Absolute freedom of thought and liberty of the press, right of politkal 
and industrial associations, to be secured to all. 

" As the government of the future can only respect the wishes and the 
interests of all classes, all Frenchmen should assemble together in the 
respective communes^ in deliberative assemblies, in order to elect new and 
real representatives of the country. 

" Until the nation has formally declared its will on this head, every 
attempt to restore obsolete powers must be deemed an usurpation, and it is 
the duty of every citizen to resist any such attempt by' force. 

'^Brethren! Let us be calm and dignified, in the name of liberty^ 
equality, and human fraternity !" 

(Signed by the Provisional Government.) 

M. PoRTALis, the new Procureur-General, had also, in the course of the 
day, issued*a warrant for the arrest of the late Ministers. This warrant 
was granted on an act of accusation* presented to the Court of Appeals. 
Most of these gentlemen, however, had wisely followed the example of 
their royal master, and had put as much space between themselves and 
" la belle France," as the exigencies of the case would permit. 

Among the diplomatic circles in Paris thus far, the most profound quiet 
had been observed by all, with the exception of Hon. Richard Rush, the 
Ambassador of the other Republic; y^^hoy in the course of this day (Feb. 26) 
visited the H6tel de Ville in his official capacity, and warmly tendered to 
the Provisional Government his congratulations upon the events that had 
taken place. The official account of this interesting scene, transmitted by 
Mr. Rush to President Polk, and by the President to Congress, finds here 
its proper place in our pages. Both the message of the President and the 

♦ The form of this reqalsition waa as follows : — 

" We, Procureur*G«neral to the Court, 

« Considering that the MiniMtersof the ex-King, Louis Philippe, in preventing an act not for* 
bidden by the lawr, and in placing in many parts of Paris masses of troops with orders to iire 
ou the citizens, are guilty of a crime provided for by Art. 91 of the penal code :— > 

« That in fact that act, if it be established by the instruction, does constitute the crime of 
attempting to excite the citizens and inhabitants to arm themselves against one another, and to 
carry devastation, mas8|icre and pillage in the c6mmune of Paris. 

<« Considering that after that attempt, and to insure its execution, the same inculpated par* 
ties gave on the days of Wednesday, the 23d, and Thursday, the 24th February, instructions 
and orders to fire on the citizens, which equally constitutes a crime provided for and punished 
by our penal laws ; 

<( Considering that in all afTalrs the Courts of Appeal, even though they have not decided if 
there be cause for pronouncing the act of accusation, can by their office, whether there be or 
be not an instruction commenced, ordain proceedings, cause documents to be broui^ht befor« 
them, inform or cause to be informed, and decree, in fiae, thafr wIhcIi appertniis te them. ; 

<( Considering that, in the circumstances in which we are placed, and to show to all citixevs 
how their magistrates interest themselves for their safety, and for the punishment of such 
crimes, if they be proved ; 

« We demand an inquiry against the undersigned, as authors, and if there be cause, against 
their accomplices, according to the terms of the Article 235 of the Code of Criminal Instruc- 
tion, and that such be inmiediately deliberated on. 

(Signed) " Augusts Vortaus.** 
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commanication of Mr. Rush will strike every reader as being conceived 
and written in a spirit eminently worthy of the occasion and calculated to 
command the admiration of the world. 

" To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

"I communicate to Congress, for their information, a copy of a despatch, 
with accompanying documents, received at the Department of State, from 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at Paris, giving official information of the overthrow of the French mon- 
archy, and the establishment in its stead of a " Provisional Government 
based on republican principles." 

" This great event occurred suddenly, and was accomplished almost with- 
out bloodshed. The world has seldom witnessed a more interesting or 
sublime spectacle than the peaceful rising of the French people, resolved 
to secure for themselves enlarged liberty, and to assert, in the majesty of 
their strength, the great truth, that in this enlightened age, man is capable 
of governing himself. 

" The prompt recognition of the new government bv the representative 
of the United States at the French court, meets my lull and unqualified 
approbation; and he has been authorized, in a suitable manner, to make 
known this fact to the constituted authorities of the French Republic. 

" Called upon to act upon a sudden emergency, which could not have 
been anticipated by his instructions, he judged rightly of the feelings and 
sentiments of his government and of his countrymen, when, in advance of 
the diplomatic representatives of other countries, he was the first to recog- 
nize, so far as it was in his power, the free government established by the 
French people. 

" The policy of the United States has ever been that of non-intervention 
in the domestic afiairs of other countries, leaving to each to establish the 
form of government of its own choice. 

" While this wise policy will be maintained toward France, now sud- 
denly transformed from a monarchy into a Republic, all our sympathies 
are naturally enlisted on the side of a great people, who, imitating our 
example, have resolved to be free. That such sympathy should exist on 
the part of the people of the United States with the friends of free govern- 
ment in every part of the, world, and especially in France, is not 
remarkable. We can never forget that France was our early friend in our 
eventful revolution, and generously aided us in shaking ofl^ a foreign yoke, 
and becoming a free and indepenc^nt people. 

" We have enjoyed the blessings of our system of well-regulated govern- 
ment for near three-fourths of a century, and can properly appreciate its 
value. Our ardent and sincere congratulations are extended to the patriotic 
people of France, upon their noble, and thus far successful, efibrts to found 
for their future government liberal institutions similar to our own. 

*< It is not doubted that, under the benign influence of free institutions, 
the enlightened statesmen of republican France will find it to be for her 
true interest and permanent glory to cultivate with the United States the 
most liberal principles of international intercourse and commercial 
reciprocity, whereby the happiness arid prosperity of both nations will be 
promoted. JAMES K. POLK- 

Wasuxmoton, April 3d, 1848. 
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Legation op the United States, 
Paris, March 4, 1848. 
Sir : — Scarcely had my despatch of the 24.th February been folded up, 
when events the most momentous quickly succeeded each other. Numerous 
barricades had risen up in the streets ; civil war continued j the people 
were victorious ; the palace of the Tuileries was carried ; the King abdi- 
cated, and fled with all the royal family, and the monarchy was over- 
thrown. All this happened in the course of the day — Thursday. 

" The confusion and tumult caused in the Chamber of Deputies by these 
events, led to the hasty and violent close of its sitting on that day. All 
attempts to establish a regency, with the Count de Paris as successor to 
the throne, failed. His mother, the Duchess of Orleans, with the young 
Prince himself, went to the Chamber, but soon had to make their escape. 
All order, all deliberation had come to an end. The ministerial members 
were driven out by the people, who had entered the Chamber, many of 
them armed, and, with menacing gesticulations, usurping the seats. In 
the sequel, a portion of them, with one of 4he Opposition members, hurried 
to the Hotel de Ville to form a Provisional Government, under voices to 
that effect, uttered and echoed at the close of the boisterous sitting. 

" At the H6tel de Ville as a rallying point, a Provisional Government 
was formed on the evening of Thursday, the 24'th, and proclaimed on the 
following morning. The proclamation declared that the Provisional 
Government desired a Republic, subject to the ratification of the French 
people. 

" The persons composing the Provisional Government are — Messieurs 
Dupont (de I'Eure,) Lamartine, Cremieux, Ledru-Rollin, Gamier Pag^s, 
Marie and Arago. 

"The Secretaries of the government are — Messrs. Armand Marrast, 
Ferdinand Flocon, Louis Blanq, and M. Albert. 

" The first four names of the Provisional Government were of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a body no longer existing any more than the Cham- 
ber of Peers; the whole fabric of the late government having been shat- 
tered to pieces. 

" Some accounts state that all the names composing the Provisional 
Government were given out from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies 
before its dissolution j but there is difficulty in coming at the precise fact, 
such was the consternation in the Chamber when it broke up. 

"The Provisional Government immediately announced as formed by its 
own decree, a Provisional Cabinet, that the functions of administration 
might not stop. 

" I abstain at this juncture from presenting more of the names of the 
Provisional Cabinet than those of Dupont (de I'Eure,) as President of the 
Council ; and M. de Lamartine, as Minister of Foreign Affairs ; these two 
posts being severed again, after having been united in M. Guizot, who, 
and all his associates in the late ministry, have fled. 

" Of a revolution so total and sudden, I am not now to spedk. The jour- 
nals of the world are still teeming with it. Nor can I yet speak of the 
acts of the new government, except to say that they have been charac- 
terized so far by moderation and magnanimity in the midst of triumphs of 
a nature to have intoxicated minds less pure and firm than happily are be- 
lieved to be possessed by its leading members. 

" I pass to what, foremost of all at present, I am bound to report to 
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you— ^namely, the part which, as representing the ITnitect States, I have 
taken under the new duties that encompassed me. 

" On Saturday, the 26th, I received an intimation, earnestly given, that 
my personal presence at the Hdtel de Ville, to cheer and felicitate the 
Provisional Government, would be acceptable. The intimation was not 
officially sent, but I t)elieved it to be true. 

'^ I ^sked for a short interval for reflection. 

" Before the day was out, I imparted my determination to take the step.' 

" Monday morning, the 28th, was the time appointed for it ; and accord- 
ingly I repaired to the Hdtel de Ville, the Secretary of Legation accom- 
panying me. 

" To. the Provisional Government there assembled, I delivered the ad- 
dress, a copy of which is enclosed. 

" It was cordially received, and M. Araoo, on the part of the members, 
replied to it. 

" He remarked that they heard without surprise, but with lively plea- 
sure, what I said : France expected it from an ally to whom she now 
drew so close by the proclamation of the Republic. He thanked me, in 
the name of the Provisional Government, for the wishes I egspressed for 
the greatness and prosperity of France; and, alluding to the words it had 
called from General Washington's address in 1796, on receiving the French 
colors, he expressed a confidence that they would be not merely a device, 
but a reality. 

" M. DuFONT (de I'Eure,) as President of the Provisional Government, then 
advanced, and, taking me by the hand, said, ' The French people grasps 
that of the American nation.' 

" Here the ceremony ended. In coming away, three of the members 
of the Government conducted us out of the building ; . the guard presented 
arms, and cries went up of* ViveJa Republique des Etats Unis.' Major 
PotJssiN, a French officer, who accompanied General Bernard to the 
United States, and who from his attachment to our country, was natural- 
ized there, also attended we. 

" On Sunday, the 27th, I received the note of that day's date from M. 
Lamai^tine, as Provisional Minister of Foreign Affairs, which announced 
to me, in official form, the existence of the new government. I answered 
it on Monday. Copies of the note and answer are enclosed. 

" The Provisional Government published my answer the morning after- 
its reception. My address of Monday has also appeared in the newspapers 
— ^not, however, in its exact form. I had written it out, to guard against 
inaccuracies on an occasion so grave, and left the paper in the hands of 
the Provisional Government ; a transcript of which you now have. 

" This succinct narrative will accurately apprise the President of what 
I have done. I shall anxiously await his judgment upon it all. The- 
events were as new as momentous. They had transcended all expectation.. 
In recognising the new state of things as far as I could without your instruc- 
tions, and in doing it promptly and solemnly, I had the deep conviction 
that I was stepping forth in aid of the great cause of order in France, and 
beyond France — and that I was acting in the spirit of my government and« 
country, the interpreter of whose voice it fell on me suddenly to become. 
If I erred, I must hope that the motives which swayed me will be my 
shield. The Provisional Grovernment needed all the moral support attain- 
able, after a revolutionary hurricane which shook society to. its base, /had' 
9 ' 
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left everything at first portentous and trembling. In such ah exigency, 
hours, moments, were important : and the United States are felt as a power 
in the world, under the blow that has been struck. 

" I am not unaware that the course 1 have pursued departs from diplomatic 
usage, and separates me, for the time being, from the European diplomatic 
corps, accredited, like myself, to the late government of France ; all the 
members of which will probably wait instructions before adopting any 
steps of recognition. Having acted under a sense of independent duty in 
the emergency, I am, however, not the less aware that the diplomatic 
corps represents countries in friendly relations with the United States : and 
that it v^lll hence be my duty as my inclination to go on maintaining that 
amicable footing with its members, ever dictated by reciprocal good-will 
among the representatives of friendly powers, whatever different forms of 
government they may represent. 

- "I have the honor, &c., 

*' RICHARD RUSH. 

" Hon. James Buchanan, Secretary of State." 

" To the Members of the Provisional Government of the French Republic: 

" Gfntlemen, — As the representative of the United States, charged with 
the interests and rights of my country and of American citizens now in 
France, and too far off to wait instructions, I seize this early opportunity 
'of tendering to you my felicitations, not doubting the sanction of my 
government to the step I thus take in advance. Nor can I avoid the occa- 
sion of saying that the memory of the ancient alliance and friendship 
between France and the United States is ever fresh and grateful with us ; 
and that I am of nothing more sure than that the voice of my country will 
be universal and loud for the prosperity, happiness and glory of France 
under the institutions she has announced, subject to ratification by the 
national will. All will ardently hope that, through her wisdom, the 
results ma}' be beneficial to mankind, of which the magnanimous bearing 
of her people in the late events affords so auspicious a promise. It is 
under such institutions tiiat the United States have, for seventy years, 
enjoyed constant prosperity, with a government of uniform stability ; and, 
whilst they invariably leave to other nations the choice of their own forms, 
without interference in any way, they would naturally rejoice in beholding 
this great nation flourish under institutions which have secured for them- 
selves the blessings of social order arid public liberty. 

" Allow me, then, gentlemen, using the words of the great and good 
Washington, the immortal founder of my country, on an occasion which 
the present recalls, to signalize this address to you, by mingling my felici- 
tations with the fervent aspiration that ' the friendship of the two 



« Paris, le 27 Fevrier, 1848. 
"Monsieur: — J'ai Phonneur de vous informer que le gouvernement 
provisoire dela republique frau9aise m'a confie le portefeuille des Affaires 
Etrangeres. La forme republicaine du nouveau gouvernement n'a change 
ni la place de la France en Europe, ni ses dispositions loyales et sinceres 
a maintenir ses rapports de bonne harmonie avec les puissances qui vou- 
dront, comma elle, Pindependance des nations et la paix du monde. 
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** Ce sera un bonheur pour moi, Monsieur, de concourir par tous les 
moyens en mon pouvoir ^ cet accord des peuples dans leur dignite 
reciproque, et a rappeler d I'Europe que le principe de paix et le principe 
de liberte sont nes le merae jour en France. 

" Recevez, &c., LAMARTINE. 

" Monsieur Rush, Ministre Plenipotentiaire des Etats Unis a Paris." 

• " Legation op the United States. 
« Paris, February 28, 1848. 
" Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your note of yesterday, informing 
me that the Provisional Government of the French republic has confided 
the apartment of foreign affairs to your hands. The choice, sir, I will dare 
to say, will be regarded by the world as a favorable first step in the new 
order of things ; and I shall have great satisfaction in transmitting to my 
government, by the earliest opportunity^ a copy of your communication, 
not doubting its cordial reception. In the meantime, sir, I will be ready, 
' under your permission, to transact with you whatever business may apper- 
tain to my country, or American citizens in France. 

" The United States, having learned from their own experience the 
value of free institutions, will naturally anticipate, from similar institutions 
in France, administered with the wisdom and moderation of which the 
enlarged and beneficent principles announced in your note are the auspicious 
harbingers, nothing but the best results to the interests and well-being of 
both countries. 

I pray you accept these early assurances of the very high consideration 
with which I have the honor to be,' sir, your most obedient servant. 

RICHARD RUSH. 
" To his Excellency, M. de Lamartinb, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
&c. &c." 

In the evening of this day, so full of incidents which already began to 
assume^ an agreeable and peaceful character, all Paris blazed with an 
universal illumination, while the " Marseillaise" and the "Mourir pour la 
Patrie," in which the voices of women and children mingled with the men, 
resounded on. all sides. In the Passage Verdot the Lyric Society of the 
children of Paris sang popular hymns, composed and arranged for the event, 
which were received with cheers and acclamations by the crowd. At the 
barricades yet undestroyed, and at other important points throughout the 
city, the National Guard kept watch, and Paris remained in profound and 
undisturbed repose. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Proclamation abolUhing the death-penalty. Inauguration of the Republic. Official documents 
by die Provisional Government. 

The next day (Sunday) an interesting scene took place in front of the 
H6tel de Ville — the reading of the proclamation abolishing the penalty of 
death for political offences. An immense crowd of citizens were present, 
and a joy seemed to descend into every heart at this formal and oflBcial 
announcement that the day of violence and blood was over in France, and 
that henceforth only human sentiments could find place in her govern* 
ment. The act and the scene were in strict consonance with the peaceful, 
holy character of the day, and the proclamation itself does honor to human 
nature. 

"THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

" LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

" The Provisional Government, convinced that greatness of soul is the 
highest degree of policy, and that each revolution effected by the French 
people owes to the world the consecration of an additional philosophical 
truth J 

« Considering that there is no more sublime principle than the mvjola- 
bility of human life ; 

» Considering that in the memorable days in which we live, the Provi- 
sional Government has remarked with pride that not a single cry for 
•vengeance or for death has dropped from the mouths of the people ; 

" Declares ; — 

" That in its opinion the punishment of death for political offences is 
abolished, and that it will present that wish to the definitive ratification of 
the National Assembly. 

" The Provisional Government has so firm a conviction of this truth, 
that it proclaims, in the name of the French people, that if the guilty men 
who have just caused the blood of France to be spilt were in the hands of 
the people, it would in their opinion be a more exemplary chastisement 
to degrade. them than to put them to death." 

In accordance with this proclamation, the Minister of Justice, M. Cni- 
MiEux, published the following order to the Director of Criminal Affairs^ 
carrying out its noble principles : — 
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«Paris, Feb. 26, 1848. 

"Despatch immediately to the Attorney-Generals the order to susi^end 
all capital executions, which were to have taken place in virtue of 
sovereign decrees, and the definitive order which authorized those execu- 
tions. 

" You will present to me the documents relative thereto, and annex a 
new report to the reports already made by your predecessor. If, after 
examining them, I can commute the penalty, I will propose the modifica- 
tion to the Provisional Government. As respects the convicts in whose 
case no change appears possible, I will suspend all decision until the day 
when the National Assembly shall have pronounced on the question rela- 
tive to the penalty of death. " CrIimieux." 

A proclams^tion had also been published by Garnier Pages, taking the 
public edifices and monuments under the protection of the government, as 
national property, which was followed by an address to the citizens of 
Paris, calling on them to permit the collection of the duties and tolls at 
present existing, for the unavoidable expenses which the government 
would be obliged to incur in the repair of buildings, repaving of streets, 
&c. &c., the effects of the revolution. At the same time the following 
proclamation appeared : — 

*<THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

^^ LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

"PROCLAMATION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
*' in thb name of the fhench people. 

"Citizens! - 

" Royalty, under whatever form it assumes, is abolished. 

** No more legitimacy — no more Bonapartism — no regency. 

" The Provisional Government has taken all the necessary measures to 
render impossible the return of the ancient dynasty, or the advent of a 
new one. 

" The Republic is proclaimed. ^ 

" The people are united. 

'^ All the forts in the vicinity of the capital are ours* 

" The brave garrison of Vincennes is a garrison of brothers. 

" Let us preserve with respect that old Republican flag, whose three 
colors have gone the round of the world with our fathers. Let us show 
that this symbol of equality, liberty and fraternity, is at the same time 
the emblem of order— of order the most real and durable — since justice is 
its basis and the people its instrument. The people have already com- 
prehended that the supply of Paris calls for a freer traffic in the streets, 
and the hands which erected the barricades have in several places made 
openings large enough to admit the free passage of carriages laden with 
provisions. 

"Let this example be followed everywhere. Let Paris resume its 
usual aspect, commerce its activity and confidence. Let the people 
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watcb, at the same time, over the maintenance of their rights, and con- 
tinue to assure, as they have always done, the tranquillity and security of 
the public. 



"Dupont(del'Eure.) 
" Lamartine. 
" Gamier Pages. 
" Arago. 
" Marie. 
"Ledru-Rollin. 



" A. Cremieux. 

" Louis Blanc. 

"Armand Marrast. 

« Flocon. 

"Albert, (Operative.") 



Decrees were also published by the Provisional Government, condemn- 
ing the destruction of private property — for the immediate re-construction 
of the broken-up railways, and the immediate resumption of the public 
works. In addition to these, the Minister of Public Works published the 
following address to the working classes : — 

" WoRKINGMEN, 

" By a decision of this day, (Saturday, February 26,) the Minister of 
5ublic Works has ordered that the works in course of execution shall be 
immediately resumed. From Wednesday, March 1, important works 
will be organized on different points. AH workmen who wish to take 
part in them should apply to one of the Mayors of Paris, who will 
receive their applications, and direct them without delay to the different 
work-yards. 

"Workingmen of Paris, — ^You wish to live honorably by labor; all the 
efforts of the Provisional Government will, you may rely on it, be 
directed to assist you in the accomplishment of that wish. The Republic 
has a right to expect, and it does expect, from the patriotism of all its 
citizens, that the example it gives may be followed. , In that manner 
the extent of the works may be increased. Let labor, therefore, every- 
where resume its wonted activity. Workmen ! after victory, labor is 
ao;ain a fine example which you have to give to the world, and you will 
give it. 

" Marie, 

"Minister of Public Works. 

• 

But not to prolong this record of minor documents, it is enough to say 
that the Provisional Government exerted itself incessantly and faithfully 
to the complete re-establishment of public order by the most legitimate 
means, and proved itself in every way worthy of the confidence that had 
been reposed in it, and equal to the responsibilities it had been called 
upon to assume. These efforts, seconded and enforced by an excellent 
disposition on the part of the vast majority of the people, could not but be 
successful; and in an incredibly short space of time Paris found itself 
reduced to a state of unusual quiet and good order. It is true that here 
and there some company of noisy Republicans would frighten the nervous 
old ladies who- resided in the route of their march, or some trembling 
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miser would shudder as the jovial and hearty voices of the people rang 
through the streets ; but not a single violation of person or property took 
place, and not even a disposition was manifested in any quarter to disturb 
the public order. -Adhesions to the Republic and the Provisional Govern- 
ment continued to come in from all quarters. The Bonafartes were 
among the first to tender their adhesion to the new government ; and 
Mi^I. Odilon Barrot and Thirrs, too late in the day to save themselves 
from contempt, gave in their adhesion to the Republic, and begged to be 
permitted to enrol themselves among its' supporters. The Ambassadors of 
the various foreign powers, with the exception of Mr. Rush, had remained 
quiet and inactive spectators. To-day, however, a communication was 
received from the Papal Nuncio, recognising the new government, and 
expressing gratification at the respect for religion which the people of 
Paris had manifested. The next day the ministers of the Argentine 
Republic, and of Uruguay, repaired to the Hotel de Ville and tendered 
their congratulations, and Mr. Rush paid the Provisional Government 
his second visit. The English Ambassador followed suit; but the Ambas^ 
sadors of Austria, Prussia and Holland, held back until they should receive, 
instructions from their governments — the two former gentlemen little 
dreaming of the sort of news they were shortly to get from home. For- 
tunately, however, the Republic waB already established, and could get 
along without them* 

On Sunday (Feb. 27) the Republic was officially inaugurated. Two 
o'clock was the hour fixed for the ceremony ; and, in spite of the tem- 
pestuous character of the weather, and the great quantity of rain which 
had fallen in the earlier part of the day, it attracted a large portion of the 
population of Paris to the Place de la Bastille. At the hour previously 
named, MM. Arago, Dupont (de'PEure,) Marrast, Flocon, Lamartine, 
Louis Blanc, Cremeeux, Ledru-Rolltn and Garnier Pages proceeded 
from the H6tel de Ville to the Column of July, where, before the National 
Guard and the people, they proclaimed the Republic. The National 
Guard, which consisted of two battalions from each of the twelve legions 
of Paris, the 1 3th legion of cavalry, and the battalions of the Banlieu, was 
drawn up from the Madeleine to the Bastille. During the ceremony of 
the inauguration, the patriotic song of the " Marseillaise'* was sung by the 
National Guard and the people, accompanied by repeated cries of " Vive 
la Republique I'' The citizen troops assembled on this occasion in immense 
numbers, to testify, by their presence their approval and support of the 
Provisional Government. The appearance of the cavalry was magnificent, 
and formed with the infantry, in grand tenuey a most imposing sight. The 
aspect of the newly-organized part of the force was, aa might be expected, 
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less safisfactory as a militarj spectacle. These volunteers, however, made 
up for their want of discipline by heartiness and 2eal, and already handled 
their arms with a zest and dexterity which went far towards proving the 
adage that " Totd FraiK^ah est ne aoldaW** About three o'clock all the 
troops filed off before the Column of July, among cries of "Vive la 
Kepublique !" and to the spirit-stirring strains of the " Marseillaise" and 
the " Chorus of the Girondins." The members of the Provisional Grovern- 
ment, preceded by a detachment of the National Guard and some officers, 
and surrounded by a number of pupils of the Polytechnic School, and of 
the Military School of St. Cyr, then descended the Boulevards, followed 
by all the National Guard. They were greeted with enthusiastic cries of 
" Vive le Gouvernement !" and there were also hearty shouts of " Vive 
Lamartine !'* " Vive Arago !'' « Vive Louis Blanc !^' &c. The masses of 
spectators lined both sides of the Boulevards, and from the windows of the 
houses, as the National Guard marched along, accompanied by a vast 
crowd. The procession occupied a long time in passing. The National 
Guard and the volunteers chaunted the " Marseillaise" and other patriotic 
, airs, and the chorus was taken up by the spectators. The effect produced 
by the thousands of voices joining in t^e burden of the songs, was of the 
most imposing character. With the exception of these, and similar 'mani- 
festations of pleasure in the completeness of the triumph, nothing occurred 
on the part of the people which might not have marked an ordinary day 
<of/?7«. 

It was understood that on the following day (Monday) the attention 
of the Provisional Government was to be directed to the constitution of a 
scheme for calling together a National Assembly. The government were 
said to be strongly disposed to adopt the principles which were laid down 
in the elections of 1791. 

According to the MoniteuTy all the principal towns of the departments 
had sent in their adhesion to the Provisional Government. At Lyons the 
abdication of Louis Philippe was known on the 25th, and no disturbances 
took place. At Blois the Mayor resigned his functions. At Macon the 
populace contented themselves with singing the " Marseillaise." There 
were, however, contradictory reports current in the capital. At Rouen, 
I^ons and Strasbourg, serious disturbances had taken place ; and in the 
two latter places collisions had taken place between the populace and the 
iroops. . ' 

M. de CoRMENiN (Timon) had been appointed Conseiller d*Etat, and M. 
AcHiLLE Marrast Procureur-Geueral to the Court of Appeal of Paris. 

Masses were said for the dead in all the churches of the capital during 
the day; and in the Cathedral of Notre Dame the Abb^ LAcoRDAiftS 
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preached with such effect, and in so popular a spirit, that one passage 
elicited loud acclamations, which even the holiness of the place could not 
repress, from the auditory. 

So completely had public order been restored since the events of the 
early part of the week, that six malefactors who had attempted to set fire 
to the entrepot and railway station at the Batignolles, and were seized by 
the populace and National Guard with combustible materials in their pos- 
session, were quietly handed Over to the legal authorities. Everything 
had entered into its regular order. The Magistrates, ex-Peers, Deputies 
and officers of the army and navy, were every hour sending in their adhe- 
sion to the government. Place-hunting began. The shops were again 
opened, and the cafes frequented as usual. On the Monday Louis Philippe 
of. Orleans entered into a contest with the people, and on the Sunday 
following the new Republic was proclaimed from the base of that very 
column which had been erected to the memory of that Revolution which 
had made him King, and whose palpable warning and plain meaning the 
infatuated monarch had made it the business of his life to disregard and 
set at defiance. 

The next day a body of two thousand workmen repaired to the Hdtel 
de Ville to demand the reduction of the hours of labor to ten per day, the 
abolition of the system of marchandage (middlemen,) and prompt measures 
to efiect a good understanding and association between masters and work- 
men. The deputation was received by the Provisional Government, and 
M. Louis Blanc presented himself on the steps of the Hdtel de Ville to 
declare to the people on the part of the government that this question 
would not fail to engross its most serious attention. 

The following decree on this subject was subsequently published : — 

'' Considering that the revolution made by the people ought to be made 
for them ; 

<' That it is time to put an end to the long and iniquitous sufferings of 
workmen ; 

" That the labor question is one of extreme importance ; 

"That there is no other more high or more worthy of the consideration 
of a Republican Government ; 

" That it belongs to France to study ardently, and to resolve a problem 
submitted at present to all the industrial nations of Europe; 

" The Provisional Government of the Republic decrees a permanent 
commission, which shall be named Commission de Gouvemement pour lea 
Travailleurs, which is about to be nominated, with the express and special 
raidsion of occupying themselves with their lot. 

" To show how much importance the Provisional Government of the 
Republic attaches to the solution of this great problem, it nominates Presi- 
dent of the Commission of Government for Workmen one of its members, 
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M. Louis Blanc, and for Vice President another of its members, M. Albeet, 
workman. 

it Workmen will be invited to form part of the committee. 
" The seat of the committee will be at the Palace of the Luxembourg. 

" Louis Blanc, 
" Armamd Marrast, 
" Gaenier Pages." 

On Tuesday, the Provisional Government was busy with its proclama- 
tions, and displaying the most intense activity and energy in reducing 
everything to order and organization. Many of these documents, being 
only of a temporary character, we cimit— others, possessing an historical 
value, we preserve. 

The Clergy had, through the Archbishop of Paris, pronounced for the 
Republic, as will be seen by the following document : — 

"ARCHEVECHE DE PARIS. 
"REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. 

"LlBERTE, EgaLITE, FrATERNITE. 

"Paris, Feb. 29. 

" The Archbjshop of Pa/is invites Messieurs the Cures to conform to the 
orders of the government^ and to raise the flag of the Republic upon the 
religious edifices. " Denis, Archbishop of Paris. 

"Seen by the delegate of the Republic at the Department of Police. 

" Caussidiere." 

The following is the proclamation abolishing all titles of nobility : 

"FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

"liberty, equality, fraternity. 

"The Provisional Government, considering that equality is one of the 
great principles of the French Republic, and that it ought, in consequence, 
to be immediately carried into effect, decrees as follows : — 

'* All the ancient titles of nobility are abolished, and the qualifications 
which were attached thereto are prohibited. They cannot be used pub- 
licly, or figure in any public document whatever. 
" Signed by 



" Dupont (de PEure,) 

"Lamartine. 

"L. Blanc. 

" Gamier Pages. 

" Arago. 

"Albert. 



" Cremieux. 

,* Marrast. 

" Flocon. 

" Marie. 

" Ledru-Rollin." 



Other proclamations and documents follow in their order. 
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"THE EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 

" February 24. 

" Everything that concerhs the direction of the beaux arts and the museeSj 
hitherto in the attributions of the Civil List, will constitute a new division 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The jury charged to receive the paint- 
ings for the annual exhibitions will be named by election. Artists will be 
convoked for this purpose by an early decree. The exhibition of 1848 
will be opened on the loth of March. " Ledru-Rollin." 



"THE PUBLIC EDIFICES. 
"THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

" LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

"February 24*. 

"The Mayor of Paris being informed that some citizens have manifested 
their intention of destroying the residences which have belonged to the 
fallen royalty, in order to remove the very last vestige of tyranny, reminds 
them that those edifices henceforth belong to the nation j that, in con- 
sequence of a resolution adopted by the Provisional Government, they are 
to be sold, and the proceeds to be applied to relieve the victims of our 
glorious Revdlution, and compensate the losses sustained by trade and 
manufactures. It accordingly invites all good citizens to recollect that 
those national edifices are placed under the protection of the people. 

"Garnier Pages, the Mayor of Paris." 



« PROCLAMATION TO THE ARMY. 

«Teb. 25. 

" Generals, Officers, and Soldiers,— The Administration by its 
attempts against liberty, the people of Paris by its victory, have caused the 
fall of the government to which you swore obedience. A fatal collision 
has drenched the capital with blood. The blood of civil war is that which 
is the most repugnant to France. The people forgets all in pressing the 
hands of its brethren who bear the sword of France. A Provisional 
Government has been created; it has risen from the imperious necessity 
of preserving the capital, of re-establishinor order, and of preparing for 
France popular institutions, similar to those under which the French 
Republic rendered France and its armies so great. 

"You will salute, we doubt not, the flag of the country, but in the hands 
of the same power which first raised it. You will feel that these new 
and strong popular institutions, which are about to be formed by the 
National Assembly, open to the army a career of devotedness.and services 
which the nation, become free, will appreciate as much and even better 
than Kings. 

" Union between the army and people, interrupted for a moment, must 
be re-established. 

" Swear love to the people among whom are your fathers and your 
brethren ! Swear fidelity to its new institutions, and all will be forgotten 
except your courage and your discipline ! 
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" Liberty will not demand from you any other services than those of 
which you will have to rejoice before it,, and to glorify yourselves before 
its enemies. 

"Garnier Pages, 
"Lamartine." 

"CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF PARIS. 

" February 26. 

" Monsieur le Cure, — Tn presence of the great event of which the 
capital has just been the theatre, our first movement has been to \ireep for 
the fate of the victims whom death has struck in such an unforeseen man- 
ner. We weep for them all, because they are our brethren ; we lament 
them, because we have learnt once more what disinterestedness, respect for 
property, and generous sentiments fill the hearts of the people of Paris. 

" We must not confine ourselves to shedding tears : we will pray for all 
those who have fallen in the struggle -, we shall beseech God to open to 
them the place of light and peace. 

" You will consequently perform as soon as possible, a solemn service, 
to which you will give all the pf)mp which your resources permit. The 
mass shall be that In Dies ObituSy with Pro pluribus Defundis, This 
service must take place as soon as you can have given notice of it to 
your parishioners, were it even on a Sunday. During the mass a collection 
shall be made for the poor families of those who are killed or wounded. 
The produce of this collection shall be paid into the hands of the Mayor 
of the arrondissement. The present letter to be affixed as may be necessary. 
—Receive, &c. 

" Denis, Archbishop of Paris." 

" DECLARATION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

"February 26. 
"Monsieur le I^inister. — ^The Chamber of Commerce of Paris hastens 
to associate itself to the movement of glorious national regeneration, and 
to join its efforts to those of all good citizens for the re-establishment of 
order after victory. Ready to give its co-operation to the Provisional 
Government, it places itself at your disposal for all the necessary relations 
of the government with the trade and manufactures of Paris. It will 
occupy itself from the present moment, and within the range of its means, 
on the task of sustaining commercial credit, facilitating the resumption of 
affairs, and contributing to the welfare of the working classes. We are 
with devotedness your fellow citizens, the Members of the Chamber of 
Paris — Legentil, President ; Horace Say, Secretary ; Lanquetin, Treasurer ; 
T. Baudot, Bayvet, Bertrand, Devinck, F. Gaillard, Hemon, Moder aine, 
Moioery fild, G. Thibaut. 

" HoRAOB Say, Secretary." 

"CIRCULAR TO THE COMMANDING OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

« Paris, Feb. 26. 
"General, — A great national act has just been accomplished; royalty 
has disappeared before the sovereignty of the people. All good citizens, 
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all men of sound feeling, ought to rally round the Provisional Government 
of the Republic. The Generals in command of divisions and sub-divisions, 
will, therefore, assemble the troops under their command, vi'ill proclaim at 
their head the new government, and will call forth a manifestation of their 
adhesion. They will afterwards transmit without delay to the Minister of 
War documents declaratory of their adhesion. The Generals will, besides, 
employ ail the means in their power to maintain discipline amongst the 
troops; they will give all the necessary orders for that purpose. They 
will concert with the administrative authorities, in order that public order 
may be respected, and, to that end, they will seek support from the National 
Guard, to whom is more particularly confided the task of defending our 
public liberties. The government counts that the army, faithful to its 
duties, will always remain in the path of honor. You will acknowledge 
the receipt of the present circular, the execution of which I confide to 
your patriotism. 

"SUBERVIC.** 

« CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO THE RECTORS OF THE UNIVERSI- 
TIES BY THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

« February 27. 
" M. le Recteur, 

" The condition of the primary instructors is one of the principal sub- 
jects of my solicitude. It is the members of the hierarchy of the Univer- 
sity that most directly affect the whole people, and it is to their hands that 
the bases of that national education are confided'. 

" It is not only important to raise their condition by a just augmentation 
of their stipends, but the dignity of their office must be elevated in every 
possible manner ) and with this view I wish the principle of emulation 
and reward to be introduced amongst them. 

" Instead of confining themselves to the instruction which they have 
received in the primary normal schools, they must be constantly solicitous 
to increase it. 

" The progress which they may find it possible to realize in this course 
of solitary education must be ascertained and proved in the same way as 
that which they accomplished in the schools wherein they were trained. 

" This progress must become a source of profit to themselves no less than 
to the Republic. 

" There is nothing to prevent those who are competent to the task from 
raising themselves to the highest eminences of our hierarchy. Their lot, 
las regards advancement, cannot be inferior to that of the soldiers — their 
merit has also a right to advance by degrees. 

" Those who have been endowed with genius only require a few books of 
mathematics, physics, natural history, and agriculture, to attain by their 
studies the loftiest ranks of science. But in order that all may be animated 
in a path of emulation so glorious, intermediate positions must be ensured 
them. This will be effected in due course by the ejctension that is to be 
given, in the .superior primary schools, to the teachers of mathematics, 
physics, natural history, and agriculture. 

" The primary instructors will b«?, therefore, invited, throughout the 
Republican territory, to prepare themselves to recruit the personnel of 
these schools. Such is one of Ihe supplements of the establishment of the 
primary normal schools. 
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" It is the interest of the Republic that the gates of the hierarchy of the 
University should be opened as widely as possible to these popular magis- 
trates. 

" From this moment, M. le Recteur, have the goodness to communicate 
,to the primary instructors of the normal schools of your district the views 
thus entertained by the government with respect to them. 
"Receive, M. le Recteur, the assurance of- my high esteem. 

" Caunot." 



"EXTRACT FROM THE PROCLAMATION OF THE SYNDICATE OF 

THE BAKERS. 

« February 27. 
"Dear Comrades, — 

" Yesterday, at half-past twelve o'clock, we were admitted to an inter- 
view with M. de Lamartine and the Provisional Government at the Hotel 
de Ville, and we spoke as follows : — 

" We come to protest the devotion of the trade to the cause of the 
French people and the security of the cit}-. We affirm that the consump- 
tion of Paris is ensured for thirty-three days. 

The bakers hold — Flour. 

Depositnd in granaries of reserve, - - - 24-5500 sacks. 
At home in magazines, - - - ^ 40,000 " 



By the baking trade, - - - - . 64,500 " 
There are in the HalUy belonging to the trade, 15,500 " 

Total, - - J - . - 80,000 sacks, 
which, at the rate of 2400 sacks daily consumption, furnishes a supply of 
bread for 33 days. But, in order that bread may not be wanting, we ask 
for aid and protection for the free delivery of bread in all parts of Paris, 
for the free circulation of flour, for the transport of the wood necessary 
for the heating of the ovens, for the arms of all our workmen. We demand 
these privileg,es with the greatest urgency, for there exists extreme differ- 
ences between the supplies in the domestic magazines, some bakers having 
a supply of flour for a month's consumption, and another for only two 
days. The same with wood. Not an hour, therefore, must be lost, but 
measures be taken to raise the supply to the level of the demand. 

" Such was our declaration ; M. de Lamartine promised us everything, 
and the fortunate results of his promise are everywhere rendering them- 
selves apparent." 



y CHAPTER VIII. 

IncUents of the Revolution. Arrival of the Royal Family in England. Declaration of Prin- 
ciples by the Provisional Government. Funeral of the slain in the Revolution. 

Our continuous journal of the principal occurrences of the revolution 
may here be interrupted. We have closely followed, step by step, the 
course of events, from the first announcement by the royal government 
of its intention to suppress the reform banquet in Paris, up to the moment 
of the flight of the King and royal family, and their ministers, from the 
kingdom, and of the complete establishment of a popular government, 
which, having hastened to fix a day for the election of the regular repre- 
sentatives of the nation, continued in the performance of its temporary 
functions, ready to deliver the new Republic into the hands of the 
National Assembly. A few of the minor incidents, the by-play of this great 
drama, may appropriately find place here, as tending to show in a clear 
light the spirit by which the people were actuated. They will not prove 
uninteresting. 

The following account is given of the mode in which the ex-King took 
bis departure from the palace of the Tuileries . — 

" About one o'clock in the afternoon, a young man in plain clothes, 
who turned out to be the son of Admiral Baudin, on horseback, trotted 
past at a quick pace, crying out that Louis Philippe had abdicated, and 
requesting that the news might be circulated. A few instants after, at the 
Pont Tournant, a troop of National Guards on horseback, came from the 
Tuileries, at a walking pace, forming the head of a procession, and by gestures 
and cries inviting the citizens to abstain from every unfavorable demon- 
stration. At this moment the King Louis Philippe, his right arm passed 
under the left arm of the Queen, on whom he appeared to lean for sup- 
port, was seen to approach from the gate of the Tuileries, in the midst of 
the horsemen, and followed by about thirty persons in diflferent uniforms. 
The Queen walked with a firm step, and cast around looks of assurance 
and anger intermingled. The King wore a black coat, with a coromoa 
round hat, and wore no orders. The Queen was in full mourning. A 
report was circulated that they were going to the Chamber of Deputies to 
" depose the act of abdication. Cries of * Vivt la Reforme /' ' Vive la France P 
and even, by two or three persons, ' Vive la Roi /' were heard. The pro- 
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cession had scarcely passed the Pont Tournant, and arrived at the pave- 
ment surrounding the Obelisk, when the King, the Queen, and the whole 
party made a sudden halt, apparently without any necessity. In a moment 
they were surrounded by a crowd on foot and horseback, and so crowded 
that they had no longiir their freedom of motion. Louis Philippe appeared 
alarmed at this sudden approach. In fact, the spot fatally chosen by an < 
effect of chance, produced a strange feeling. A few paces off, a Bourbon 
King, an innocent and resigned victim, would have been happy to hare 
experienced no other treatment. Louis Philippe turned quickly round, 
let go the Queen's arm, took off his hat, raised it in the air, and cried out 
something, which the noise prevented being heard; in fact, the cries and 
pele-meU were general. The Queen became alarmed at no longer feeling 
the King's arm, and turned round with extreme haste, saying something 
which was also lost, and pushing back a hand which was extended near her, 
to urge her to proceed, she exclaimed, * Laissez moi,^ with a most irritated 
accent, and seizing hold of the King's arm, they both turned their steps 
towards two small black carriages with one horse each. In the first were 
two young children. The King took the left, and the Queen the right,, 
and the children, with their faces, close to the glass of the vehicle, looked 
at the crowd with the utmost curiosity ; the coachman whipped his horse 
violently ; in fact, with so much rapidity did it take place, that the coach 
appeared rather carried than driven away ; it passed, surrounded by the 
cavalry and National Guards present, and cuirassiers and dragoons. The 
second carriage, in which were two ladies, followed the other at the same 
pace, and the escort, which amounted to about 200 men, set off at a full 
gallop, taking the water side towards St., Cloud. The horse in the coach 
in which the King was, could not have gone the whole way, so furiously 
did he gallop under the repeated lashes of the coachman, whilst the sur- 
rounding crowds vociferated that they were taking* flight." 

In illustration of the ex-king's imj>erturbable confidence in the strength 
of his position, he is reported to have said on Tuesday to a foreign 
ambassador, " I fear nothing. I am so firmly seated in my saddle, that I 
dread neither a change of ministry nor a disobedience of my commands." 
The King also requested a gentleman about to quit the capital of France 
to remain and witness the quiet manner in which he (the King) was about 
to " put down " the mob. 

The ex-ministers, it U said, were assembled at the Hotel of the Minister 
of the Interior when the news of the King's abdication was brought in, and 
forthwith made their escape by back doors, or, as some say, by leaping out 
of a low window. 

A letter, published in one of the French papers, dated Dreux, stated that 
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Louis Philippe arrived at the chateau there on the 24th, at eleven o'clock 
in the evening. A supper was sent out for amongst the pqblic eating- 
houses of the town. He was accompanied by Marie Amelie and the 
Duke de Montpensier. He slept at the ch&teau, after having sent for the 
Sub-Prefect and some intimate acquaintances. He was in a state of com- 
plete prostration, and repeated each moment, " Like Charles X. !" He 
left the next morning in a hired carriage, and by by-roads, for Vernon. It 
was said that his passage through this latter town was not effected without 
obstacles. 

By another account, he was said to have just reached Dreux with only 
a solitary five-franc piece in his pocket, and that he had even this was 
owing to the presence of mind of the Queen, who, remembering, in the 
hurry of leaving the ch&teau, that they were without money, returned, at 
some risk, to a bureau in which were some few hundred francs. These, 
however, scarcely served to defray the expenses of the journey. 

On the Thursday, when the crowd began to withdraw from the Tuile- 
ries, after flinging out of the windows all the rich articles of clothing, 
pictures, and furniture, a workingman, with a musket on his shoulder, was 
going along the Boulevards to the Madeleine : he suddenly stopped beffore 
two gentlemen and a lady, who had ventured down to their porte-cochere to 
get a peep at what was going on. " Who do you suppose," said he, 
addressing the group, '^ will be most put out by this famous charivari ? 
Why Abd-el Kader to be sure. For what now becomes of the famous 
promise made at his capitulation ? Enfonce Mrabe /" And saying so, 
quite satisfied at having unburthened his mind to some one, he passed 
on his way. 

On taking the Tuileries, the people found a magnificent image of Christr,. 
in sculpture. The people stopped and saluted it. " My friendj," cried a 
pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, "this is the Master of us all!" The 
people took the Christ, and bore it solemnly to the church St. Roch. 
** Citizens, off with your hats : salute Christ !'* said the people 5 and every- 
body inclined in a religious sentiment. 

It is noticed by a French paper, as a remarkable fact, that the revolution 
in France, now so happily consummated, was achieved on the same three 
days of the week as the glorious triumph of July, 1830. 

M. GuizoT is said to have escaped from the Foreign Office in a servant's 
livery. When the people broke into the hotel, his daughters were still 
there, but were left undisturbed by the people, who retired from their 
room. 

A new journal, entitled La Ripuhlique, appeared, for the first time, on 
10 
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the 26th of February. As it is the organ of the newly-formed govern- 
ment, the following quotation from its leading article will be interesting: 

" The title and mottoes of our paper sufficiently explain what this jour- . 
nal will be. We desire liberty, progress, and order ; but, above all, we 
desire that the laws which restrict the liberty of thought, of speech, of 
writing, and of meeting for political and other purposes, be for ever abo- 
lished ; that the interests and the rights of everybody, rich as well as poor, 
be equally respected, and effectually maintained by institutions in har- 
mony with the necessities of the age and the desires of the present period ; 
that all citizens who share the Jburdens of France be electors, and even 
eligible ; that gratuitous education be supplied to all French children ; 
that material and intellectual labor be organized on new bases ; that the 
relations of masters and workmen be definitively insured ; that the different 
branches of agriculture, trade and commerce receive the ameliorations 
which they claim ; that science, literature and the arts be protected as 
they ought to be in France — in this enlightened nation, which has so long 
marched at the head of European^ intelligence. We desire, in a word, that 
our citizens may he free ; that they may occupy all offices for which they 
are qualified; that they may enjoy all political rights; and that they may 
be for ever emancipated from the curse of want and misery ! Vive la 
Republique /" 

The editor-in-chief is M. Eugene Bareste. The Journal des Dehats^ 
the devoted and even servile organ of the ex-king, joined the Republican 
Government on Sunday, on which day it appeared in the usual form, and 
replete with intelligenceof the ordinary common-place character, including 
a feuilleton. 

At a meeting held on Sunday evening by the friends of Armand Carrel, 
the editor of the JSTational, some years since killed in a duel by Emile 
GiRARDiN, it was resolved to propose to the people that his statue should 
be placed in the Pantheon. The proposition was made forthwith, and 
received with enthusiasm. At nine o'clock on Monday, the procession 
charged with transporting the.statue was to start for the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaide, where it stood. 

A deaf lady, living in apartments at the Tuileries, heard nothing of 
the emeute^ when she was surprised reading by the entry of the people. 
When she recovered herself, they told her she must quit the palace, but 
should be escorted whither she pleased, and might take her clothes and 
jewels with her, and leaving her to pact- up her things, they locked her 
door and placed a guard before it. Three hours later they returned to 
take her away, when one of her large boxes, badly corded, came open, 
and all her things fell out ; they packed it again for her, and marched 
away with three drums in front and a strong guard, and deposited her and 
her property at the house of one of her relations. 
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A gentleman, during Friday, Went to the H6tel de Ville on horseback 
with despatches from the Minister of War. He found the Place, and the 
streets leading to it, so crowded with people, " packed like herrings," that 
it was next to impossible for him to get thei;'e, and he said the sight of those 
innumerable bayonets was effroyant; he was obliged to shout <^ Vive la 
Repfibliqiie /" en rmttej till he lost his voice. 

The following is an animated description of the scene at the Tuileries 
immediately after its surrender : — ^^ We then entered the Court of the 
Tuileries, where a scene of tumult, and feie^ and saturnalia presented 
itself which surpasses all description. The Place and palace, from the 
base to the roof, was crowded with the triumphant populace; the costumes 
and arms were of every concievable variety ; the exaltation of the public 
feeling amounted to frenzy ; the royal carriages and much of the furniture 
were burning in gre^t bonfires in the court-yard ; the provisions and con- 
tents of the cellar were being distributed, and many of the actors in the 
scene were drunk ; the papers were being scattered from the windows, 
torn to. atoms, or heaped on the fire — a cloud of paper ashes and fragments 
filled the air at one end from the top to the bottom of the palace ; the 
people, whose hands were covered with smoke or dirt, sometimes 
smeared with blood, fraternized with the spectators; the shouts and 
patriotic choruses, and incessant discharge in the air of firearms of all 
descriptions, produced a discord which harmonized with, and heightened 
the efiect of this unique and inexpressible spectacle. Meanwhile mixed 
posts at the gates watched vigilantly to prevent pillage, and a friend of 
mine, who entered with the first masses of the people, and traversed all 
the apartments, said, that sentinels were posted everywhere spontaneously 
in the first quarter of an hour to prevent wanton destruction and pillage, 
and many of these sentinels remained at their post till they were exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger." 

" Everywhere was the National Guard paralysed by fear in the presence 
of the people, who continued to shout ' Vive la Garde J^ationale P but 
showed that they felt themselves the masters, and this sometimes with 
expressions of contempt. The Municipal Guard had fired on the people, 
and the battle was begun again. After a desperate defence, the post of 
the Municipal Guard, at the corner of the Champs Elysees, had been 
stormed by the people, and the Municipal Guard almost all massacred, 
the National Guard looking on, ' l^arme au bras.^ Some of the victims 
sought refuge in the ranks of the National Guard, and were pursued there, 
and killed by the people. One in particular succeeded in dodging about 
in the ranks, and escaping his pursui rs, till near the grille of the Tuileries, 
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where the line were drawn up ; some lookers-on, pitying the poor wretch, 
already severely wounded, and shrieking for mercyji followed among his 
pursuers to rescue him, but, when he reached the line of infantry, he 
escaped through them into the garden, and the soldiers fired at the moment 
on all who were before them indiscriminately.'* 

AcHMET Pasha, son of Mehemet Alt, fought on the popular side with 
the greatest intrepidity. On the proclamation of the Republic, he hastened 
to offel: hisf services to the municipality of his quarter. 

When the King and Queen arrived at Neuilly, the National Guard 
clubbed together to give them enough pocket-money to continue their 
journey ! 

The J^ational published the following returns of the wounded admitted 
into the hospitals on the 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th ult: — 

"At the H6tel Dieu— 84 men, 2 women, 34 soldiers. Total, 120, 
« Pitie— 8 people and 1 soldier. Total, 9. 
"Charite— 89 people, 2 women, 28 soldiers. Total, 119. 
"St. Antoine— 27 men, 9 soldiers. Total, 36. 
" Cochin — 1 woman. 
" Necker — 3 men, 2 soldiers. Total, 5. 
" Bon Secours — 3 men. 

" St. Louis — 45 men, 3 women, 1 soldier. Total, 49. 
" CHnique — 5 men, 1 soldier. Total, 6. 
" Maison de Sante — 9 men. 
" Incurable — 2 men. 

" Hdtel Dieu (a branch) — 5 men, 2 soldiers. Total, 7. 
" Beaujon — 62 men. 

"The whole number of wounded in the hospitals was 428 ; of whom 
350 were civilians, and 78 military." 

The ex-king and the ex-royal family preserved the strictest incognito 
at Dreux, but," unfortunately^ the name of the King was accidentally 
pronounced by the only valet that accompanied them. The entire suite 
consisted of this man and two femmts de chambre. At one o'clock (on 
Thursday) the Duke de Montpensier arrived, announcing the irreparable 
ruin of the royal family. The fugitives were filled with consternation at 
this intelligence. The ex-king and his family quitted Dreux on Friday 
at 9 o'clock. In order to conceal their departure, the valet doffed his 
livery, and put on a great coat and other apparel, purchased two hours 
before The Sub-Prefect accompanied the carriage, and appears to have 
been instrumental in favoring the escape. The ex-king had scarcely 
passed through the forest of Anette, when the workmen of a neighboring 
paper-mill reached the spot with the intention of arresting him. 

The most thriving trade in Paris, on Saturday, was decidedly the sale 
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of tri-colored cockades. In fact, all that morning, along the Boulevards, 
ambulating marchands plied a brisk trade for a couple of hours, offering 
their merchandise to all comers without fee or retribution, leaving the 
reward to the citizen so supplied. Such a mode of carrying on the trade 
was not a losing one, as it might not have been a safe thing to offer to the ' 
distinctive mark of the Republic anything less than at least a piece of 
silver coin. The ultra Republican party were most anxious for the red 
color alone, and that distinctive mark was on Friday td be seen in almost 
every man's breast, either in the shape of a^ shred of ribbon, two pieces 
crossed, or a cockade. The women, too, wore nothing but red ribbons in 
their caps and bonnets ] and, if the humor had continued, there is no 
doubt that red, in all its shades, would have been the fashionable color of 
the coming season. But the choice of the national colors all at once 
became an object ot" contention^^^^^^*^ 

At the Passage de POpefa^a complete row took place between the 
favorers of the red color alone and those who saw no reason for giving up 
the triple sign. " Why change," said the latter party, " that which has 
been so glorious for us? Why adopt the old type of the first revolution, 
which is only the sign of blood ?" " No," cried the adverse party, " we 
must have the Repuhlique touie pure ! We must have nothing to remind 
us of tyrants !" The persons engaged in this wordy contest were respect- 
able men, most of them speculators in the French ren^e, and constant 
frequenters of the Passage. 

" The flight of Louis Phelippe was marked by an incident which does 
80 much honor to the feelings of our population, that we hasten to 
mention it. At the moment the ex-king was escaping by the little low 
door-way nearly opposite the bridge, and going into the little carriage 
that waited for him, he found himself surrounded by the people. Two 
cuirassiers stationed in the Place de la Concorde rushed to his protection, 
and this brave regiment, without, however, using their arms, opened a 
passage. An oiOScer, seeing the danger, cried out, * Messieurs, spare the 
King.' To which a stentorian voice replied, ' We are not assassins — let 
him go.' ' Yes, yes ; let him go — quHl parte/ became the general cry. 
The people have been too brave during the combat not to be generous 
after victory." 

Louis Philippe and the Queen landed at New Haven, (England,) on 
Friday morning, the third of March, after encountering and escaping 
numerous " accidents by sea and flood," as well as on land. The follow- 
ing account of the finale of the French monarchy we copy from a London 
journal : 
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" On leaving Paris they proceeded to Versailles, where they hired a 
common vehicle to take them to Dreux. Here they put up at the house 
of a person on whose fidelity they could lely. Information was secretly 
conveyed to the Express Southampton steam-ship that she would be re- 
quired to take a party from Havre to England. 

<^ On Thursday afternoon, the gentlemen who sheltered the dethroned 
Monarch and his consort at Honfleur engaged a French fishing boat to 
convey them from Honfleur to Havre. Nothing of moment transpired 
on the passage to Havre, where the Express was waiting with her steam 
np, and at nine o'clock on Thursday evening the royal fugitives and suit 
set sail for England. The vessel reached the offing of New Haven harbor 
at seven o'clock in the evening. 

"The King and Queen proceeded to the Bridge Hotel, where they 
ordered beds, and intend to recover in some measure from the alarms and 
fatigues of the week. 
-."The King, on landing, was habited in a green blouse, and blue over- 
coat, borrowed from the Captain of the Express. The King had not so 
much baggage as he could carry in his pockets — in fact he had not a 
change of clothing. 

"His Majesty Louis Philippe and the Queen started from New Haven en 
route for Claremont this morning, accompanied by the Hon. Captain Pop- 
ham, General Dumas, and Lieutenant General De Rumignie, and Major 
Berchet, aides-de-camp to his Majesty, and arrived at the East Croydon 
Station at a few minutes past twelve o'clock. 

" The ex-king and Queen were met at \he Croydon terminus by the 
Duke de Nemours, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-^Coburg, and Count 
Jarnac. 

" The carriages for Clermont being in readiness. Count Jarnac made 
the announcement, and the royal family issued forth, and were con- 
ducted to their conveyances by the chairmen and directors with that degree 
of respectful attention which is peculiar to English gentlemen ; and as his 
Majesty and royal spouse took their seats they were warmly cheered 
by those who had collected outside the station as the carriages drove 
away. 

" When his ex-majesty first stepped from the railway carriage on to 
the platform, the remarkable change in his personal appearance struck us. 
His body was stooped, his gait unsteady, his eye wandering and uneasy, 
his cheek much and deeply furrowed, his former fashionable wig changed 
for a humble gray one, and his once luxurious whiskers even more than 
half shaved off. 

"His illustrious partner in misfortune appeared to have suffered much 
less by the sad change of her circumstances^ and bore them with her 
accustomed fortitude.'* 

On the 5th of March, the Provisional Government published the 
following circular, from the pen of Lamaktine. It is a document beyond 
all praise, and would of itself confer immortal honor upon its author. 
There is not a page in history which contains a more admirable pro- 
duction. 
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/•ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC TO ITS DIPLOMATIC 

AGENTS. 

" Monsieur. — You are acquainted with the events of Paris, the victory 
of the people, their heroism, their moderation, how soon appeased, order 
re-established by the concurrence of all citizens, as if, in this interregnum 
of visible powers, the general reason alone directed the Government of 
France. 

" The French Revolution has thus entered its final period. France is a 
Republic. The French Republic has no need of being recognised in order 
to exist. It stands by natural right and national right ; it is the will of a 
great people, who ask no title but from itself. However, the French 
Republic, desiring to enter into the family of instituted Governments as 
a regular power, and not as a disturbing phenomenon of European order, 
it is fitting that you promptly make known to the government to which 
you are accredited, the principles ^nd the tendencies which are forthwith 
to direct the foreign policy of the French Government. 

" The proclamation of the French Republic is not an act of aggression 
against any form of government in the world. Forms of government have 
with all people their diversities — as legitimate as diversities of character, 
of geographical situation, and of intellectual development, moral and 
material. Nations have, like individuals, different s^es. The principles 
which rule have diflTerent phases. Monarchical, Aristocrat ical. Constitu- 
tional, Rejpublican Governments, are the expression of those different 
degrees oi the maturity of the geoius of nations. They demand more 
liberty as fast as they feel themselves capable of supporting more ; they 
demand more equality and democracy in proportion as they are inspired 
hy more justice and love for the people. It is a question of time. A 
people lose themselves in anticipating the hour of this maturity, as they 
dishonor themselves when they allow its escape. Monarchy and .the 
Republic are not, in the eyes of true statesmen, absolute principles engaged 
in a death struggle — they are things which stand in contrast, and which 
can live face to face on a mutual understanding, and with mutual 
respect. 

^' War is not, then, the principle of the French Republic, as by a fatal 
and glorious necessity it had become in 1792. Between 1792 and 184'8 
there is half a century. To return, after half a century, to the principle 
of 1792, or to the principle of conquest of the Empire, would be not to 
advance but retrograde with time. The Revolution of yesterday is a step 
in advance, not in artear. The world and ourselves alike wish to march 
to fraternity and to peace. 

^^ If the situation of the French Republic in 1792 accounted for the 
war, the differences which exist between this epoch of our history and the 
present explain peace. The differences endeavor to comprehend, and to 
be made comprehended about you. 

<<In 1792 the nation was not one. Two people existed on the sanip 
soil. A terrible struggle was going on between the classes dispossessed of 
their privileges and the classes that had ji6t gained equality and liberty. 
The dispossessed classes, with captive royalty, and with the jealous 
foreigner, wished to deny to France her Revolution, and to re-impose mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and theocracy upon her by invasion. There are no 
longer at this day distinct and unequal classes. Liberty has enfranchised 
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all. Equality before the law has levelled all. Fraternity, whose applica- 
tion we proclaim, ?ind whose benefits the National Assembly will organize, 
shall all unite. There is not a single citizen in France, of no matter what 
opinion, who does not rally to the principle of * country above all,' and 
who does not, by this same union, render her inexpungable to the attempts 
and disquietudes of invasion. 

"In 1792 it was not the entire people who entered into possession of 
its then government. It was the middle class alone who desired to exer- 
cise and enjoy liberty. The triumph of the middle class was then selfish, 
as is the triumph of every oligarchy. It desired to keep for itself alone 
the rights conquered by all. It became necessary for its purpose to operate a 
strong diversion to the advent of the people, in precipitating them upon 
the field of battle, in ohder to prevent their entering upon their own pro- 
per government. This diversion was war. War was the thought of the 
Monarchists and of the Girondins; it was not the thought of the more 
advanced democrats, who desired, as we do, the sincere^ complete, and 
regular reign of the people themselves, comprehending under this name all 
classes, without exclusion and without preference, of which the nation is 
composed. 

" In 1792 the people were only the instrument of Revolution, and 
not the object. To-day the Revolution is made by them and for them. The 
people are themselves the Revolution. In entering into it they bring new 
necessities of labor, of industry, of instruction, of agriculture, of commerce, 
of morality, of comfort, of propriety, of cheap living, of navigation; in 
fine, of civilization, which are all necessities of peace ! The people and 
peace are synonymous terms. 

" In 1792 the ideas of France and of Europe ivere not prepared to com- 
prehend and to accept the great harmony of nations amongst themselves 
for the benefit of the human race. The thought of the age which has 
ended was confined to the heads of a few philosophers. Philosophy is at 
this day popular. Fifty years of liberty of thought, of speech and writing, 
have produced their result. Books, journals, the tribunes have operated an 
apostleship of European intelligence. Reason beaming everywhere beyond 
the frontier of nations has created amongst minds this grand intellectual 
nationality which will be the finishing work of the French Revolution, 
and the constitution of international fraternity upon the globe. 

<^In fine, in 1792, liberty was a novelty, equality was a scandal, the 
Republic was a problem. The title of the people hardly discovered by 
Fenelon, Montesquieu, Rosseau, was so forgotten, buried, profaned by old 
feudal, dynastic, and sacerdotal traditions that the most legitimate inter- 
vention of the people in their aflfkirs looked a monstrosity in the eyes of 
statesmen of the old School. Democracy caused thrones and the founda- 
tion of society to tremble alike. At this day, both thrones and people are 
alike accustomed to the word, the forms, the regular agitation of liberty, 
exercised in different proportions, in nearly all stgites, even the monarchi- 
es!. They will habituate themselves to the Republic, which is its perfect 
form among mature nations. They will recognise that there is a conser- 
vative liberty ; they will recognise that there may be in a Republic not 
only a better order, but that there may be more real order in this govern- 
ment of all for all, than in the government of some for some. 

" But, apart from these disinterested considerations, the sole interest of 
consolidation and of duration of the Republic will inspire the statesmen of 
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France with thoughts of peace. It is not the country alone that incurs 
the greatest dangers in war—^it is liberty. War is always a dictatorship. 
Soldiers forget the institutions for the men. Thrones tempt the ambitious* 
Gfory dazzles patriotism. The prestige of a victorious name veils the 
design against the national sovereignty. The Republic desires glory 
undoubtedly, but for its own sake, and not for the sake of Caesars and 
Napoleons. 

" Do not deceive yourselves for all that; these ideas, that the Provisional 
Government commission you to represent to the powers as a guage of 
European security, are not intended to ask pardon for the Republic for her 
boldness in coming to Hfe; less again to humbly demand the place of a 
great right and of a great people in Europe ; they have a more noble 
object — to cause sovereigns and people to reflect, iiot to allow themselves 
to fall into involuntary mistakes upon the character of our Revolution; to 
give its true light and just physiognomy to the event ; to give, in fine, 
guarantees to humanity before giving them to our rights and to our honor, 
if they be slighted or menaced. 

^' The French Republic will not, then, provoke war again^ any one. 
She need not say that she will accept it, if the conditions of war be laid 
down to the French people. The feeling of the men who govern France 
at this moment is this : happy France, if war be declared against her, and 
if she be thus constrained to increase in power and glory, despite of mode- 
ration. Terrible responsibility to France, if the Republic Iferself declares 
war, without being provoked to it. In the first case, her martial genms, 
her impatient desire of action, her power accumulated during so many 
years of peace, would render her invincible at home, redoubtable, perhaps, 
beyond her frontiers. In the second case, she would turn against her the 
recollection of her conquests, which disafiect nationalities, and she would 
compromise her first and most universal alliance — the mind of nations and 
the genius of civifization. 

" According to these principles. Monsieur, which are the coolly-adopted 
principles of France — principles which she can present without fear, as 
without defiance, to her friends and to her enemies — you would do well 
to ponder over the following declarations : — 

"The treaties, of 1815 exist no longer as a right in the eyes of the 
French Republic ; however, the territorial limits of these treaties are a 
fact which it admits as bases and starting points in her relations with other 
nations. 

" But if the treaties of 1815 only exist as facts to be modified by common 
consent, and if the Republic declares aloud that she has for right and for 
mission to arrive regularly and. pacifically at these modifications, the good 
sense, the moderation, the conscience, the prudence of the Republic exist, 
and are for Europe a better and more honorable guarantee than the letters 
of these treaties, so often violated or modified. 

" Endeavor, Monsieur, to cause to be comprehended and admitted can- 
didly this emancipation of the Republic from the treaties of 1815, and to 
show that this frankness is by no means irreconcileable with the repose of 
Europe. 

" Thus, we say it openly, if the hour for the reconstruction of some 
oppressed nationalities in Europe, ot elsewhere, appear to us to be 
announced in the decrees of Providence — if Switzerland, our faithful ally, 
was constrained or menaced in the movement of growth that she is effect- 
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ing within herself, to lend an additional force to the aggregate of demo- 
cratic governments — if the Independent States of Italy were invaded — if 
limits or obstacles were imposed upon their internal transformations — if, 
by force of arras, their right should be disputed of forming alliances among 
themselves for the consolidation of an Italian country, the French Republic 
would believe herself authorized to arm for the protection of these legiti 
mate movements of the growth and nationality of those people. 

<' The Republic, you see, has at her first step bounded over the era of 
jprescriptions and dictatorships. She is decided never to veil liberty at 
home ; she is equally decided never to veil her democratic principle abroad; 
she will never permit the hand of any one between the pacific radius of 
her liberty and the regard of nations ; she proclaims herself the intellectual 
and cordial ally of all rights, of all progress, of all the legitimate develop- 
ments of the institutions of nations, who desire to live on the same prin- 
ciples as her own ; she will make no underhand or incendiary propagandism 
among her neighbors. She knows that there are no durable remedies but 
those that spring from themselves upon their proper soil. But she will 
exercise, by the light of her ideas, by the spectacle of order and of peace, 
that she hopes to give to the world the sober and honest proselytism — the 
proselytisra of esteem and of sympathy. It is not war, it is nature. It is 
not the agitation of Europe, it is the life. It is not to inflame the world ; 
it is to shine from her place upon the horizon of nations — rto advance and 
to guide them at once. 

** We desire for humanity^s sake that peace may be preserved. We even 
hope it. A sole question of war had been laid down a year ago between 
France and England. ^ 

" This question of war it was not Republican France that laid it down, 
it was the dynasty. The dynasty carries with it this danger of war that 
she had raised for Europe, by an ambition altogether personal of family 
alliance in Spain. Thus this domestic policy of the fallen dynasty which 
weighed for seventeen years upon our national dignity, weighed at the 
same time, by its pretensions to another crown at Madrid, upon our liberal 
alliances and upon peace. The Republic has no ambition. The Republic 
has no nepotism. It does not inherit family pretensions. Let Spain rule 
herself; let Spain be independent and free. France counts more for the 
solidity of this natural alliance, upon conformity of principles, than upon 
the succession of the House of Bourbon. 

" Such, Monsieur, is the spirit of the councils of the Republic. Such 
will invariably be the character of ttfe frank, strong and liberal policy that 
you will have to represent. 

" The Republic, at the moment of its birth, and in the midst of the heat 
of a contest not provoked by the people, have pronounced three words 
which have revealed its soul, and which will call down upon its cradle 
the benediction of God and of men — liberty, equality, fraternity. She 
immediately gave, by the abolition of death for political offences, the true 
commentary of these three words at home ; give to them also their true 
commentary abroad. The sense of these three words, applied to our 
foreign relations, is this — enfranchisement of France from the chains 
which have weighed upon her principles and her dignity ; restoration of 
the rank which she ought to occupy on a level with the great European 
powers ; in fine, declaration of alliance and friendship with all people. 

'^ If France has the consciousness of her part of the liberal and civilizing 
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mission of the age, there is not one of these words ^ign^fying war. If 
Europe be prudent and just, each of these words signifies peace. 

'< Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of most distinguished consideration. 

" Lamartine, 
" Member of the Provisional Government, and 

" Minister for Foreign Affairs," 

The following is the decree relative to the elections : — 

"FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

" LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

"The Provisional Government of the Republic, wishing to resign as 
soon as possible in the hands of the Definitive Government the powers it 
exercises in the interest and by the command of the people, 

** Decrees, — 

"Article 1.-— The electoral assemblages are convoked, in each district, 
for the 9th April next, to elect the representatives of the people in the 
National Assembly, which is to frame the Constitution. 

" Article 2. — The election shall have the population for its basis. 

" Article 3. — The total number of the representatives of the people shall 
be 900^ including those of Algeria and the French colonies. 

"Article 4. — ^They shall be apportioned by the Deputies in the propor- 
tion indicated in the next table. 

" Article 5. — The suffrage shall be direct and universal. 

"Article 6.— ^All Frenchmen, 21 years of age, having resided in the 
district during six months, and not judicially deprived of or suspended in 
the exercise of their civic rights, are electors. 

"Article?. — All Frenchmen, 25 years of age, and n<^t judicially 
deprived of or suspended in the exercise of their civic rights, are eligible. 

" Article 8.— The ballot shall be secret. 

" Article 9. — All the electors shall vote in the chief to^^ of their dis- 
trict, by ballot. Each bulletin shall contain as many names as there shall 
be representatives to elect in the department. 

" No man can be named a representative of the people unless he obtain 
2000 suffrages. 

" Article 10. — Every representative of the people shall receive an 
indemnity of 25f, per day during the session. 

"Article 11. — An instruction of the Provisional Government shall 
regulate the modes of execution of the present decree. 

"Article 12. — The Constituent National Assembly shall be opened on 
the 20th April. 

"Article 13. — The present decree shall be immediately sent to the 
departments, published and posted up in all the districts of the Republic. 

" Done at Paris, in the Government Council, on the 5th of March, 1848. 
(Signed) " The Members of the Provisional Government. 

" The Secretary-General of the Provisional Government, 

^ " Paguerre. 

" Division of the number of representatives, according to the popu- 
lation ; that is, one representative for every 40,000 inhabitants. 
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But DOW fhat the revolution had been consummated, and peace and 
good order restored, a sacred and solemn rite remained to be performed by 
the people — the burial of their bretliren who had fallen in the conflict. 
Those who know the French need not be told that this duty was per- 
formed as it were a ceremony of the national religion, in which every 
man felt his spirit as well as his heart deeply interested. So grand, so 
sublime a spectacle has seldom been witnessed on earth. Along the whole 
Ijn? of the Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Column of July, with a, 
few interruptions, a tri-colored band was extended on each side, from tree 
to tree, or lamp to lamp ; at intervals, black lozenge-shaped shields were 
placed, with the inscription, '^ Respect aux ma&nes des victimes des 22, 
23, et 24 Fevrier.** The exterior walls and portico of the church were 
hung with black cloth, with decorations of tri-colored flags and funeral 
wreaths. Over the doorway was inscribed, '* Aux Citoyens morts pour la 
liberte." A portion of the steps to the right of the entrance was fitted up 
as a choir j no other preparations were visible. From ten till twelve 
o'clock the space around it began to fill, and the crowd was fully occupied 
in watching the frequent passing and repassing of troops, — ^now a detach- 
ment of the National Guard, or a body of the newly enlisted citizens in 
their blouses, with numbered cards in their hats, all that distinguishes them 
as mUitaires at present. A detachment of the regular cavalry, cuirassiers, 
that rode along with their band playing the "Chant du Depart," caused 
the first sensation. As time wore on the crowd grew more dense, till the 
wliole space for some distance down the Boulevards to the right, and in 
front almost to the Place de la Concorde, was a compact mass of people. 
The day was beautiful ; and a brilliant sun shining on the sharp, clear out- 
lines of the white Grecian church, on the lofty old-fashioned houses around 
it, so picturesque in their complete contrast with it, and glancing from the 
forest of bayonets bristling among hundreds of tri-colored flags, above the 
surface of the motley and closely packed crowd, of which no end was to 
be seen as far as the eye could reach, formed a spectacle that no city save 
Paris could furnish, and Paris only on such an occasion. 

While the authorities were with difficulty pushing their way into the 
church, tlie choir under the portico drawn from the three operas, and con- 
ducted by MM. GiRARD and Laty, contributed its part to the proceedings. 
The arrival of the Provisional Government was hailed by the " Mar- 
seillaise," splendidly sung, with the accompaniment of a military band. 
The instrumental piece that followed, a funeral march, by Cherubini, was 
comparatively weak ; little of it was heard above the hum of the crowd. 
This was succeeded by the " oath" chorus from " Guillaume Tell," a piece 
from the " Creation" (" the Heavens are telling,") and the " prayer" from 
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'^ Mose in Egitto." The selection seemed to alternate mourning and sup- 
plication with the notes of triumph ; the effect was sublime. As the music 
ceased, the funeral cars on which tjie coffins, fifteen in numbf^r, had been 
placed, were ready to proceed. As the first of the six moved onward, the 
** Marseillaise" was repeated ; one verse was sung by the female voices 
alone, the men taking up the chorus, " Jlux armes /" As the spirit- 
stirring strain arose, the whole crowd uncovered and remained so till the 
last of the cars, which were open, showing the forms of the coffins under 
the black palls, had passed. The dramatic effect at that moment, the 
homage of the people, the fierce invocation to battle, the stillness of death, 
all uniting, made the hearts of all beat quicker with excitement. 

The church was hung with black, and lit by fifteen funeral lamps. Be- 
tween the choir and the nave was placed an immense sarcophagus, in the 
Egyptian style, on a platform with eight steps ; in this were deposited the 
fifteen coffins ; on the side of the sarcophagus was inscribed, " Morts pour 
la Patrie." Several bodies had been placed in the vaults beneath the 
column during the previous night. Those claimed by the families or 
friends had of course been given up for private interment. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the National Guard and volunteers, who 
had assembled on the Place Venddme, moved forward and proceeded to 
take the stations assigned them on the Boulevards des Italiens and Mont- 
martre, which they lined on both sides. The volunteers were commanded 
by pupils of the military school of St. Cyr, officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the line, and appeared to have already made considerable 
progress in their military education. Nothing could surpass the order 
observed by the people, and the absence of police and Municipal Guard 
was nowhere felt. 

The bands of the first six legions of the National Guard came next, and 
were followed by forty-eight companies of the Line *and National Guard 
marching alternately. Behind these advanced a numerous body of volun- 
teers^ the association of Belgian patriots, with their national flag — black, 
red, and yellow — and a motley multitude, amongst whom were the letter- 
carriers, dressed in their uniform. Then came the feniale relatives of the 
victims, attired in deep mourning, surrounded and escorted by National 
Guards and pupils of the Polytechnic School. These were followed by a 
troop of the cavalry of the National Guard, preceding five mourning car- 
riages, containing the clergy of the Church of the Madeleine. Four 
hearses, each drawn by two horses, and decorated with tri-colored banners, 
came next, accompanied by relatives of the deceased, amongst whom was 
an old Genera] covered with decorations, whose son had fallen in the col- 
lision. Everywhere on the passage of the hearses, the people took off 
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their bats, and many stepped forward to deposit bunches and crowns of 
immortelles on the coffins. 

After the hearses advanced the Orpheanistes and the musical bands of 
the different theatres of Paris, and the members of the Musical Society, 
singing in turns verses of the " Marseillaise" and of the " Chceur des 
Girondins.*' 

A fifth hearse was likewise followed by the families of the victims, and 
a numerous band of Enfana dt$ Parisy singing the "Chant du Depart.'* 
Next rode a squadron of the National Guard, and behind them marched 
abreast the eleven members of the Provisional Government, the Ministers, 
and the civil authorities of the capital. The members of the government 
were dressed in black and wore tri-colored sashes. Their presence every- 
where excited the liveliest enthusiasm, and they were saluted with deafening 
cries of " Vive la Republique !" to which they responded by waving their 
bats. After them advanced the patriots condemned for political offences 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, amidst whom was the celebrated 
Hubert, who, being ill from long confinement, was unable to walk, and 
had hired an open carriage to accompany his friends. These were escorted 
by a company of National Guards, dressed in blouses ) and afler them came 
an immensjB mass of citizens, of every class* of society ; old soldiers attired 
in the uniforms of the Republic and Empire ; deputations from the Northern, 
Rouen and Havre, and other railroad companies ; professors of the Univer- 
sity in their costume; clergymen, members of literary and scientific 
societies, the staff and pupils of the Polytechnic School, members of the 
National Institute, Judges of the Court of Cassation, of the Courts of 
Appeal, and other tribunals, preceded by their maces ; general officers and 
their aides-de-camp ; the Freemasons of Paris ; the directors and servants 
of the insurance companies, deputations from all the trades, &c. 

Next marched several lines of men bearing the fasces of the Republic, 
and behind them was a car, drawn by eight white horses, simply capari- 
soned, and bearing the symbol of the Republic, decked with crowns of 
laurel and tri-colored banners. The corners of the pall were borne by 
representatives of the laboring classes, the National Guard, the press, the 
army, the Invalides, the schools, &c. 

Behind the car, which was everywhere saluted with enthusiastic accla- 
mations, moved another multitude of citizens. National Guards, pupils of 
the Lyceums^ and workmen, singing the "Chceur des Girondins," and 
crying, " Vive la Republique I" 

The Polish emigrants came next, carrying their national banner (red 
and white) united with the tri-colored .flag; and the enthusiasm which 
their presence excited among the crowd cannot be described. 
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A body of about 5000 volunteers, marching in admirable order^ fol- 
lowed ; and the procession was closed by twenty-four companies of the 
National Guard, a body of horse artillery without their guns, a squadron of 
dragoons, another of cuirassiers, and a detachment of the cavalry of the 
National Guard. 

The cortege proceeded to the Place de la Bastille, its destination. The 
space round the column was kept clear by troop. From its summit 
drooped two flags of black crape, nearly as long as the column itself, 
spangled with silver stars, symbolic of mourning and tears. Before the 
entrance to the vault beneath it were erected two immense pillars or altars, 
each surmounted by a tripod and hung with black cloth. It was nearly 
five o'clock ere the funeral cars arrived at the column; the coffins were 
then borne into the vault, while the ^'sacred fire" was kindled on the 
altars. The rest of the procession then slowly filed past, and the people 
dispersed : all was over^ Every part of the Boulevards was as crowded as 
thart from which, the ^procession started; all the windows and balconies, 
the parapets of the houses, every " buttress and coin of ventage" were 
occupied. The people at all points uncovered as the bodies passed; at 
intervals the ^^Marseillaise" was sung by the people joining the procession, 
and the military bands played. 

On no part'* of the route was public peace or order for a moment dis- 
turbed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Financial Qaesdon. Rei>ort of Gamier Pages* 

Hitherto we have alluded only inciiientally to the financial condition 
of the new Republic, and the " tremendous commercial crisis" of which 
the readers of the mercantile journals, both in this country and England^ 
have heard so much. Now we owe this respectable and infinitely difficult 
topic a few direct words. The Bank of France, after a desperate struggle, 
had been compelled, for the first time in its existence, to suspend specie 
payments. The Savings Bank was obliged to follow suit, and to pay its 
depositors one-tenth in cash and nine-tenths in government bonds at par, 
while they were worth in the market only 72c. Although the actual 
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business of trade and commerce had sufiered but slight diminution — ^not ' 
greater than had often before occurred in the variations of times and 
seasons — ^yet many of the ** heavy houses" had stopped payment, the 
Bourse was deserted, notes and bills were protested on all sides, and there 
was indeed a veritable '^ panic." There is no doubt that many stock and 
cotton speculators, bill brokers, money traders, usurers and lawful gamblers 
of all sorts, had met with terrible losses, and that their whole fraternity, 
as a class, was or would shortly be broken up and annihilated. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that any of these persons had neglected to pro- 
vide very handsomely for themselves and families amid the crash of the 
hour, nor that many others of them, already on the brink of bankruptcy, 
were not overjoyed at this opportunity to cover up their individual 
rascalities, which would not much longer have availed them, under the 
dust and rubbish of the general crash, and to distract attention from their 
own especial doings, by the cries of '^ tremendous financial crisis," 
"universal bankruptcy," " destruction of the commercial interest," &c. &c- 
At all events, if the condition in which that most wise, honest, economical 
and prudent merchant-prince, Louis Philippe, had left his own private 
afiairs, as well as those of the nation, was any fair sample of the scale upon 
which his beloved bourgeoisie of Paris had been going on, we may easily 
imagine that this grand '' financial crisis" was no less than a complete 
god-send to the whole concern, from king to consdl gambler. Indeed, we 
are pretty certain that a man with an ear of ordinary acuteness may hear, 
under the hoarse croaking and clamoring gotten up by the victims of this 
terrible " panic," an under-tone .of very decided self-congratulation that 
the blouses of the barricades had got up a general break-down of the 
"financial interest," in the very nick of time to save them from the 
disgrace and shame of lame duckism, or the infamy of an exposed career 
of fraud and crime. Let us suppose, for instance, that the Mayor and 
Common Council of the city of New York— and understand us, this is 
only a mere supposition ! — ^should take it into their heads to break up the 
gambling-houses throughout the city, beginning with the luxurious establish- 
ments and club-houses in Park Place and Broadway, and ending with the 
" Branch" and the negro penny poker dens in the Five Points : should 
proscribe the faro-bank, the dice and the greasy and well-thumbed " poker 
deck," and send all the respectable " financiers" engaged in the business, 
packing, or set them to sawing wood for ai livelihood. Just imagine for a 
moment what a tremendous " financial pressure" would ensue upon these 
movements ! What fortunes would be lost — ^what respectable and pros- 
perous establishments be compelled to close their doors — what tailors' and 
washerwomen's bills would be " protested"— what oyster-suppers uneaten, 
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what champagne frolics unenjoyed — what scenes of costly luxury^ riot 
and dehauchery suddenly put a stop to! Now, just stretch your imagina- 
tion a little further, and suppose — mind, we say only suppose — that the 
*^ financiers " aforesaid, controlled either by direct ownership, or by the 
influence of their patronage, the *^ leading papers " in the city, whose 
editors dared not, for thiir bread and butter, print anything to the discredit 
or injury of their friends, the '* speculators" — and we have a pretty correct 
picture of a ^^ tremendous commercial revulsion," on a small scale. Trans- 
fer the scene of these operations from the gambling-houses to Wall street, 
and from the faro-banks to the owners of country-banks and the speculators 
in stocks, money, provisions and the necessaries of life, and we may form 
a still more satisfactory idea of all that " ominous," " fearful " and '< de- 
structive " state of things in Paris which has for many weeks afforded the 
staple for the ^* leading articles" in the Journal des Debats, the Times, the 
Courier and Enquirer^ and their respectable old-fogy satellites in £urope 
and America. 

Afler duly sympathising with the calamities and sufferings which have 
fallen upon our friends of the Bourse and the banks, let us see what the effects 
of this terrible revolution are likely to be upon the people, the working- 
men, from the labor of whose hands, both now and in times past, the 
financiers and gamblers have managed somehow to extract the swolkn 
fortunes upon which they have played the game of commercial specula- 
tion. We must remember that these men employ but very few persons — 
their transactions being for the most part a sort of hocus-pocus, in the 
execution of which the fewer concerned the better. Suppose their 
establishments all shut up, their credit exploded and their operations 
entirely suspended. Would there be a loaf of bread the less to be eaten, 
or a day's work the less to be done ? Would there be, in fact, any less 
actual money — since money is uow-a-days the standard by which every 
thing else is measured — in the country? 

No — but then the public credit! Would you destroy the public 
credit ? 

Well — the public credit. 

For whose benefit has the public credit existed ? Who have derived all 
the profits from the gigantic system of commercial and national credit 
concentrating in England and spread like a net all over Europe } W^ho 
have been benefited by the multiplication of banks of credit and discount, 
and the organization and rapid expansion of the whole modem financial 
system? To what purpose have been appropriated the immense and 
incredible loans, which in the shape of public debt, are about to swallow 
up or have swallowed up the nations owing them 1 Have you ever heard 
11 
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of a bank that would discount the note of a workingman on the security of 
his labor ? or a money lender that would not t^e three or five or ten per cent, 
a month shave off the note of his brother capitalist given to the poor man ? 
or of a national loan that was applied to feeding the hungry, supporting 
the sick and affording employment to the laboring classes ? The only par* 
ticipation of the people in all this grand financial system that we have 
ever heard of has been that they are regularly taxed to pay the interest 
on these national debts and to furnish forth the profits of all these finan- 
cial schemes and institutions. Nine-tenths of all the national debts of 
Europe have been incurred for the purpose of carrying on bloody and 
useless wars of unprofitable conquest or civil dissensions between the 
various contestants for the right of ruling and oppressing their fellow 
citizens — while the people themselves have paid all, or are taxed to the 
high starvation standard for the purpose of paying the interest and main- 
taining the credit of this grand financial system.^^^ 

Under this state of facts — and that they are the facts no one can pre- 
sume to deny — ^the nations and commercial institutions have been con- 
tinually plunging deeper and deeper in debt, while the conditbn of the 
laborer has been as constantly growing worse and worse. In a word, 
finance and national credit — which are only othep names foi* debt and 
pecuniary rottenness — have been seated like a foul and insatiable cancer in 
the very vitals of the public prosperity, converting the healthy product of 
labor, the life-blood of the political and social system, into a fountain of 
foul and poisonous corruption, which every year grows larger and stronger, 
and makes the whole body proportionally weaker and nearer death. The 
only instrument by which this terrible ulcer can be extirpated is revolu- 
tion ; and unfortunately we fear that there is no letheon nor chloroform 
yet discovered that will enable the operation to be performed without 
agonizing spasms of intense suffering. But let not the cancer itself find 
tongue to complain of the process. The hour of the unclean thing has 
come — it must be eradicated, although the convulsed frame of Europe, 
whence it is torn, will become weak from loss of blood, and can only 
painfully and slowly recover its healthful and natural life. ^ 

Amid all that h^s been written in this country, on the French Revolu- 
tion, we have seen little, very little, that did any sort of justice to this part 
of the subject ; and among this little, we cordially make room here for what 
follows, from the mouth of Rev. William H. Channing — a young, true- 
hearted, noble man, whose career will greatly embellish the future annals of 
Amerida. Says he, in defending the character of the French Revolution 
from the contemptible sneers at its sans culotHsm and general vulgarity — 
« Now if one fact is more clear than another, in the whole movement, it 
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is, that this is a peaceful uprising of a whole people, disciplined to wisdom 
bj terrible experience, and calmly resolved to conserve what is good, and 
conAruct better conditions of life for all men ! Nothing is more surprising 
than the sublime mercy of the abused multitudes, their abstinence from 
violence, their regard for property, their earnest claim for established 
order. In factj this movement is not a RevoluHonj in the usual sense of 
ithe word^ — it ^ is a Rtfarm. To some degree, this is acknowledged 5 but 
eveo the papers which have confessed that this movement was a social, 
rather than a political one, do not seem to feel the full significancrof 
their words* The movement in France is an aspiration and effort after 
Social Reform ; and thereby is a new era in the world's history opened. 
The cry in Italy and Germany aiHer constitutional government, free 
presses, &c., is a continuation, in some sort, of the example which our 
Declaration of Independence and our Constitution have given to Europe ; 
but this demand of the French Republic for < Work and Wagesy^ is far, far 
in advance of any principles expressed in the political institutions of this 
Republic. The old series of struggles end here, and a new series com^ 
mences. . The war between monarch and noUes, between the feudal aris- 
tocracy and the middling classes, is over. We have reached the very 
c^entre now* Now comes the question of balance of power between the 
third estate and the fourth estate ; between the middling classes and the 
workingmeo ) between the power of combined capitalists, and the power 
of the co-operative producers. Only when we clearly look this fact in the 
face, do we recognize the character of the three days of February, ISiS. 
In the person of Louis Philippe were enthroned comme^rce and money* 
He was the king of the kings of this age, the' bankers, the large manufac^ 
turers, the merchants* The chief claim oi his administration to respect is^ 
that under it, a new impulse has been given to industry and trade. The- 
credit of this is chiefly dUe to bis ablest minister, Casimir Perier, Let th> 
monarch have the praise,, however, of having followed the load of a wise 
and able counselor. But Lpois Philippe embodied what is worst as well 
a9 what is best in the iftereantile; and fiscal spirit of the age. He was mean 
as^ a pedlar, a shrewd speculator, a graspihg accumulator ; and it was this 
intense selfishness that sealed his fate. In his dethronement, the interest 
which he represented has received its summons also, and the sympathy felt 
in his downfall by the conservative classes, springs from the dark fore- 
boding that a similar judgment awaits the tyranny of commerce and of 
money everywhere. The question of to-day is that of distribution ] the 
problem of this generation is justice to the producers. In this social cha-> 
racter of the I^rench movement all who are not blind toay see the down- 
fall of anarchial commerce and industrial feudalism, the commencement 
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of equitable exchange and co-operative labor. To ^ee this, is to recognize 
the revolution now sweeping over Christendom. 

^' Now^ such a movement as this merits our most cordial gympMy — 
sympathy for its large humanity, its peacefulness. The Provisional Govern- 
ment does not legislate for classes— ^it legislates for men. It is the first 
time in human history, that a government has aimed, as its first act, to 
satisfy the multitude of men with practical realities— instead of lulling 
them to sleep and coaxing and cajoling them with phrases and profes- 
sions. The demand for Justice to labor — for a guarantee of livelihood, — 
as the fundamental condition of justice in all higher relations, is the remark- 
able characteristic of thia movement in Franco. By the adoption of this 
principle of conduct, the acknowledgement of this responsibility, the Pro- 
visional Government have given the coup de grace to slavery -, for the 
moment men admit as a conviction to be acted upon that one of man's 
fundamental rights is the right to labor and to a just recompense for his 
labor, the dynasty of slaveholders is broken and swept away for ever. 
Such humanity as this is genuine, thorough-going, vital. In every man it 
sees his manhood — reveres his manhood — ^resolves to secure the conditions 
of its growth and perfection. ^^ 

<< And again, with the attitude and tone of peace, with which these 
claims of humanity are urged, should we sympathize. Fears are expressed 
of anarchy, stocks fall, trade is paralyzed, capital draws in its circulations. 
Thereby comes the only danger to be dreaded. Dreaded internally^ 
I mean ; for it is possible that Absolutism, from its icy throne in the far 
north-east, may roll down its avalanches and spread out its glaciers over 
the bloom and verdure of this new spring ; and then indeed will come a war 
of extermination never to be ended till Absolutism disappears like a polar 
night before the sun. But the only real danger in this great reform is /cor, 
the fear of the cultivated, the good, the rich, the influential. The poor do 
not wish war ; the vast crowds of the care-worn, half-famished, half-naked 
< masses » of Europe long for peaceful work. With tearful eyes they have 
eaten so long the bitter bread of penury— feeling that they were crushed 
under a vast machine of power, which tore them limb from limb, and 
licked them up like dust as it swept onward, that now, wh^n only a gleam 
of hope breaks in upon them, th«y are as exultant and eager as children. 
What the people long for to-day is leaders, wise, iarge-hearted, practical 
leaders, who, comprehending their trials, can point the way through the 
wilderness to a better future. Toothing is «o profoundly affecting to one 
who has a heart, as the patience^ the almost infinite patience of the people. 
They wait ! Oh ye experienced, shrewd, wel^informed, refined, wealthy,* 
will ye tell them how to spare you from injustice, while doing justice to 
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Aiemselves? If you cannot tell them, alas for us all! They will kneel 
to you, and kiss your hands, yea, the very hem of your garments, if ye 
will but show them the ptdcefvl way to a true commonwealth. We should 
profoundly, cordially, unreservedly, hopefully, sympathize with the Pro- 
visional Government, with the people of France, in their effort to bind all 
classes together by the living ties of mutual usefulness." 

Meanwhile, if the Bank of France stops payment, if the little institu- 
tions follow its example, and the big and little speculators and cotton 
brokerjs and stock gamblers are all swept away in a general smash — if the 
Bourse, like the Tuileries, is converted from a palace of corruption and 
lying intrigue into a hospital for disabled and invalided workmen — why, 
so much the better. The people's government have deeply understood 
and nobly met this crisis. They have established Banks of Discount for 
the poor — they have opened workshops for the mechanic? out of employ- 
ment — they have set agoing immense public works for the employment 
and pay of the involuntarily idle laborers — ^they have opened warehouses 
where the artisan may bring the product of his toil and immediately 
realize its value, whether there be a market for it or not — they have 
appointed a con^mission, which sits permanently, with one of their own 
members at their head, and confers with the operatives and laborers in the 
various departments of industry upon the best means to be adopted for the 
benefit of the working classes. . In less than one month frofn the inaugu- 
ration of the Provisional Government, notwithstanding that in that time 
the whole gigantic commercial fabric has fallen to pieces, and that they 
took possession of the government burdened with a. debt of a thousand 
millions of dollars,^ there was not a man nor woman in Paris willing to 
work who had not employment and pay sufficient for all the necessaries 
of life. Now, what royal government, under the most favorably circum- 
stances, and with unlimited power in its, hands, has ever done as much as 
this? or anything like it? or has, in short, taken a single step towards it? 

But even setting all this aside, for the moment, we unhesitatingly assert 
that the financial crisis in France, whatever it may be, is not one of the 
results of the revolution, and is in nowise chargeable to that event. It 
would and must inevitably have come, in the course of a year at farthest, 
had there been no revolutionary movement in Franc^e, and is the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the villainy of Louis Philippe and his 
ministers and government — undoubtedly pne of the most corrupt bodies of 
men who ever misgoverned a nation. We only ask the reader's careful atten- 
tion to the financial report of M. Pages, on the condition of the finances of 
France, as they^were left by the Royal Government. It is a document 
which speaks for itself, and y^'iW be held up in after ages as an evidence 
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of the otherwise incredible lengths to which royal and governmental 
swindling was carried on in the Nineteenth Century. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

Paris, March 9. 
Report made to the Government on the Financial siiuaiion of the 
Republic^ by the Minister of Finance, a member of the Provisional 
Government, 

The country wishes to know the truth as to the real state of its finances. 
The Provisional Government of the Republic is desirous to state this truth. 
It is its duty, its interest, its right. The government will tell the entire 
truth, without hatred, without fear, but likewise without reservation. I 
enter on the facts : 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

On the 1st of January, 1841, the capital of the public debt, the 
government stock belonging to the Sinking Fund being deducted, was 
4,267,315,4.02 francs. On the 1st of January, 1848, it amounted to 
5,179,644,730 francs. Far from taking advantage of so long a peace to 
reduce the amount of debt, the last Administration augmented it in those 
enormous proportions — 912,329,328 francs in seven years! 

BUDGETS. 

The budgets ficxllowed the progression of the debt. Those of 1829 to 
1830 amount to 1,014,914,000 francs. The entire of the credits placed 
at the disposal of the fallen government to the year 1847, amounts to 
l,7l2,979,639f. 62c. Notwithstanding the successive increase of the 
receipts, the budgets presented each year a deficit. The expenses, from 
1840 to ,1847 inclusive, exceeded the receipts by 604,625,000f. The 
deficit calculated for the year 1848 is 48,000,000f., without counting the 
additional chapter of supplementary and extraordinary credits, which will 
raise the total amount of the budgets to the charge of the last Administra- 
tion to 6 52,525, OOOf. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The public works, heedlessly undertaken simultaneously at all points of 
the territory, to satisfy or to encourage electoral corruption, and not with 
that reserve which prudence so imperiously commanded, have raised the 
credits to l,08l,000,000f. From this sum' are to be deducted the sums 
reimbursed by the companies, amounting to 160,000,000f.; the last loan, 
82,000,000f., making together 242,000,000f., and leaving a balance of 
839,000,000f. Out of this sum 435,000,000f. have been expended out of 
the resources of the floating debt, and 404,000,000f. still remain to be 
expended on the completion of the works. 
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FLOATING DEBT. 

The floating debt increased in proportions not less considerable. At the 
commencement of 1831 it reached an amount of about 250,000,000f. At 
the date of the 26th of February last it exceeded 670,000,000f., to which 
is to be added the government stock belonging to the Savings Banks, 
202,000,000f., making altogether 872,000,000f. Under such a system, 
the position of the central office of the Treasury could not often be bril- 
liant. During the 268 last days of its existence, the fallen government 
expende.i more than 294,800,000f. beyond its ordinary resources, or 
l,100,000f. per day. In order to defray these expenses the government 
of the exking drew from three sources, produced by royal bonds, a loan, 
and the Savings Banks. From the. 12th of April, 1847, to the 26th of 
February, 1848, the Treasury bonds issued .increased from 86,000,000f. to 
325,000,000f. The instalments of the loan contracted on the 10th of 
November, 1847, paid into the Treasury, amount to 82,000,000f. It is 
not yet known whether the remainder of the loan will be realized. What 
is certain is, that the Treasury bonds must be paid. As to the Savings 
Banks, everybody knows their deplorable history. Of the 355,000,000f. 
paid into the hands of the late government I can find only 60,000,000f. 
paid into the Treasury. The remainder was disposed of in the purchase 
of government stock or shares. Whence it follows that the fallen govern- 
ment rendered it impossible that it could reimburse the deposits if called 
on. Such, citizens, is the real financial situation which the Monarchy 
bequeathed to the Republic. The Republic accepts it; but it is urgent 
that a remedy should be applied to the evil. But in what manner ? What 
must be done to insure the working of the different branches of the public 
service — to establish public credit on a really solid basis — ^provide for the 
continuation of the public works undertaken, and ameliorate the condition 
of ihe people ? Wise, energetic, and prompt measures must be adopted. 
The following are those I have already practised, or that I have the honor 
to submit to tne decision of the Provisional Government. 

SINKING FUND. 

The Sinking Fund ought to be maintained. It is an engagement con- 
tracted by the State with its creditors, and this engagement must be 
fulfilled. But the fallen government had disposed of the reserve of the 
Sinking Fund in advance. When government stock fell below par, we 
were reduced to the alternative of either suspending the public works in 
order to continue the operations of the Sinking Fund, or to allow the 
public works to proceed by giving, as hitherto. Treasury Bonds to the 
Sinking Fund in place of cash. The latter course had the double advan- 
tage of securing bread to those who had none, and of leaving more than 
500,000f. a day in specie in the Treasury. It was a course imperiously 
demanded by circumstances, and I adopted it. I have determined that 
the Sinking Fund shall continue to receive Treasury Bonds in place of 
specie. 

TREASURY BONDS. 
The bonds issued amounted, on the 24th of February, 1848, to 
329,886,000f. A certain number of these bonds are at a short date ; but 
in general they are regularly, distributed over the different months of the 
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years 1848 and 1849. The collection of taxes is being accomplished with 
the greatest facility. Citizens, in their patriotism, consider it a duty to 
carry to the Treasury the amount of their taxes for the current year. The 
payment of the Treasury Bonds is assured. I merely propose to fix the 
interest on all, without distinclion, at 5 per cent. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Notwithstanding il\e most energetic representations, the government of 
the ex-king rendered it impossible that it could maintain Jts engagements 
with the creditors of the Savings Banks. The pledge demandable at plea- 
sure was no longer free in their hands. When I assumed the direction of 
the finance of the State, on the afternoon of the 7th of March, the property 
of the depositors wa? placed as follows : In the Treasury at 4 per cent. 
95,703,620f. 40c.; in 5 per cent, government stock, 34, 1 06,1 30f. 2.5c.; 
in government 4 per cent, stock, 202,316,175 ; in 3 per cent, government 
stock, 34,064,447f. 92c. ; in shares of the four canals, 14,059,1 20f. ; in shares 
on the three canals, 3,818,218f. 75c. ; making altogether 355,087,7l7f. 32c. 
Perhaps the new government might have said to the creditors of the 
Savings Banks, ^'Such is the pledge which the government left us, in 
which you pledge your confidence — take it !" Such a mode of resolving 
a considerable difficulty was not unjust. It was easy. We have rejected 
it. Government securities being now depreciated, the owners of deposits 
. in the Savings Banks would have had to suffer a loss more or less con- 
siderable, and we did not wish to impose such a loss on them. But, after 
a rapid and minjiite examination of 4he position of the depositors, we dis- 
covered that the small sums belonged, in general, to needy citizens; that 
the large deposits, particularly in the departments, are the property of 
families more or less in easy circumstances, who frequently eluded the 
limits of the law by dividing their deposits under several heads. We have 
discovered that though the former, in withdrawing their deposits, obeyed 
the dictates of necessity, the latter gave a proof of their culpable ill-will, 
or their injurious mistrust of the Republican Government. Wishing to 
recompense those wl^o show an enlightened confidence, I have already 
determined that the interest on the deposits in the Savings Banks shall be 
raised to ^ve per cent. Wishing at present to conciliate at the same 
time the good feeling which the distressed depositors display toward the 
government with the imperious necessity of a situation which we have 
not created, I propose to the Provisional Government to determine — !. 
That all deposits of lOOf. and less shall be repaid in full in cash. 2. That 
the deposits of lOlf. to lOOOf. shall be repaid as follows, viz. : — lOOf. in 
cash, one-half of the surplus in Treasury Bonds, at four months' date, 
bearing interest. at five per cent., and the other in five per cent, govern- 
ment stock at par. 3. That those accounts which exceed lOOOf. shall be 
repaid as follows, viz. : — lOOf. in cash, one-half of the surplus in Treasury 
Bonds, at six n^onths' date, bearing interest at five per cent., and the 
remaining half in &ve per cent, stock at par. 

REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYMENTS. 

The gratuity of public functions is an aristocratic institution. The 
admissibility of all citizens to all employments implies the idea of a just 
remuQeration« The Republic wishes to be Well served, and. it will remu- 
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nerate suitably those who will devote to it their intelligence and their 
time. Public functions shall henceforth be a real career, where the intel- 
ligent, the zealous and the honest will not have to yield the precedence 
to those more highly patronized. Let there be no longer any sinecure — 
but a few public servants well paid — ^such shall henceforward be the prin- 
ciple and the rule of the Republican Government. I propose, therefore, 
to the Provisional Government to decide in principle that the number of 
employees shall be reduced in a large proportion, and that their salaries 
shall be fixed on a new basis. Such, citizens, is the ensemble of the 
measures which appear to me the most advisable and efficacious to prevent 
the cash from being withdrawn from the Treasury with dangerous rapidity. 
I shall now submit to you another series of propositions calculated to draw 
cash into the coffers of the State, and to give greater life to the circulation 
o( money. 

DIAMONDS OF THE CROWN. 

These valuables, of which 'royalty had merely the use, belong to the 
State. The silver plate found in the Tuileries and in the other royal resi- 
dences, also belongs to it. It has a right to dispose of it, and the charges 
which the fallen dynasty impose^ on the future prospects of the Republic 
give this political measure the character of an expiration. I propose to you 
to decree that the Minister of Finance be authorized — 1,. To dispose of the 
Crown diamonds at the price fixed on them by sworn valuers. 2. To 
convert immediately into coin, bearing the e&gy of the Republic, the 
silver plate and ingots found at the Tuileries, and in the other residences 
appropriated to the fallen dynasty by the law of 1S32 regulating the civil 
list. It is understood (hat all objects of art are excepted from this measure. 

DOMAIN OF THE ANCIENT CIVIL LIST. 

By the terms of the decree 3'ou have issued, the property of the 
ancient civil list has returned to the domain of the State. This property, 
which has been strictly estimated, has successively passed from the ancient 
Kings to the Emperor, from the Emperor to Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
and from those to the ex-king Louis Philippe. By its origin, its tradition, 
and by the manner of its administration, it appears always to await a new 
master. In a double point of view (of policy and of finance) to break 
completely this long and strong chain of public possession, and to secure 
the State the resources which the fallen dynasty has 'rendered indispensable, 
I, propose to you to decide that the Minister of Finance shall be authorized 
to alienate, if he judges it necessary so to do, in the form stipulated by the 
decree which follows, the woods, lands, &c., which compose the property 
of the ancient civil list. It is understood that the domain called " private " 
is not comprised in this measure, and that it remains provisionally under 
sequestration, for the disposal of the National Assembly. 

STATE FORESTS. 

In a financial point of view the administration of the state forests has 
hitherto led much to be desired. These magnificent properties produce to 
the Treasury altogether not more than two per cent. I am about to consi- 
der the means of ameliorating that part of the service. But in the mean 
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time, it is certain that several portions of those fprests may be sold with 
equal advantage for the Treasury, and for the general wealth, which would 
increase by a more energetic and skilful management. I propose to you 
in consequence, to decide that the Minister of Finance be authorized to 
examine what portion of the state forests may be sold with advantage, and 
to declare such an alienation, if he think it indispensable, so far as 
100,000,000 francs, conformably to the provisions of the decree which 
accompanies my report. 

LOAN. 

In order to provide for the deficit, which was pressing it on all sides, 
the fallen government obtained from Parliament authority to raise a loan 
of 350,000,000f. of which 250,000,0000 were subscribed on the 10th of 
November last, and of which the Treasury has received 82,000,000. Shall 
the remainder of this loan be realized? Shall the difficulties which "the 
ex-king bequeathed us afford the contractor a pretext for not fulfilling his 
engagement ? I know not, but, in presence of the depreciation in public 
securities, however transitory it may be, prudence commands foresight. 
Whatever may be the resolution or real power of the contractor, the Trea- 
sury must be placed in a condition to be independent of the ulterior instal- 
ments, even those nearest maturity. The object of the measures which 
follow, is to provide for this result. But the magnificent expansion of 
patriotism, of devotedness, of self-denial, and of intelligent ardor, which 
the advent of the Republic has everywhere roused, counsels a bolder 
enterprise. A great number of citizens have offered the government con- 
siderable sums and valuables as a voluntary gift. Full of profound grati- 
tude for so patriotic and honorable an offer, the Government of the 
Republic will not, however, accept it. It should leave the free disposal of 
their fortune to those who make so noble a Use of it. But it will be per- 
mitted to it to connect those generous citizens with their fortune, and the 
State, by a combination equally advantageous to it and for them. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the law of the 8th of August, 1847, the Treasury m^y 
yet raise on the last loan a sum of 100,000,000f. I propose to you, citi- 
zens, to decree that this loan shall immediately be contracted under the 
title of a national loan. All citizens who wish to offer their voluntary 
tribute to the prosperity of the Republic will be admitted. The National 
Loan will be open during a month.' In exchange for their offerings the 
citizens will receive a coupon of fiye per cent, of government stock at 

f)ar, even though this stock should be above par before the subscription 
ist is filled. 

There will in this mode be a triple advantage. On the one hand, the 
National Loan being taken directly from the Treasury by the subscribers, it 
will be immediately classed. On the other hand, should the loan of the 
10th of November, 1847, be abandoned by the contractor, it will no longer 
press upon the money market j and if, at a later period, new circumstances 
should oblige the Republic to use its credit, we should be on completely 
free ground, and our liberty of action would experience no serious obstacle. 
In a report which I propose to supply, as soon as my calculations shall 
have been completed with scrupulous accuracy, I shall make known to the 
government in figures the result of all the measures which I have just pro- 
posed. It now remains for me to complete this exposition by some gene- 
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ral observations. iThe present review of the condition of the Treasury is 
re-assuring. Thanks to the measures which have been and are about to be 
prescribed, the approaching situation of affairs is good. In this first moment 
of uneasiness, which ever succeeds great political commotions, demands 
for money have abounded. The Savings Banks particularly have received 
numerous demands for re-payment. Sut already the panic is subsiding. 
Everybody comprehends that the fortune of France is to-day what it was 
yesterday, and they perceive that ameliorations are about to result from 
the new institutions which the nation has given itself. The zeal, more- 
over, of the citizens proves itself to be superior to all difficulties. The 
payments made into all the offices for the receipt of taxes give us the assur- 
ance of providing without difficulty hereafter, not only for the ordinary 
service, but even for unexpected necessities. As to the general situation 
of fhe Republic, under a financial point of view, I imagine that it no longer 
shows anything alarming. The national debt, deduction being made of the 
rents wbich belong to the sinking fund, amounts to 5,200,000,000f. If any 
one inquires what that mass of capital has produced, the mind stops short, 
disconcerted, before the enormous disproportion of the means with the 
results. But if the country itself is regarded, the aspect of what it can do 
re-assures us. 

The English debt amounts to twenty-eight milliards. [A milliard is a 
thousand millions of francs.] It rests on the manufacturing and commer- 
cial subjection of the world — a variable and fragile basis. Ours is only 
five milliards, and it has for its basis all public and private property of 
France — an immoveable basis, and every day stronger. In a few years of 
a Republican Grovernment, of a prudent, firm and loyal administration, and 
the credit of France will not have any equal. But, in my profound con- 
viction, these favorable provisions cannot be reaKzed but by the firm 
growth and strengthening of the Republic. Let all the good citizens con- 
tribute to that result, without wild enthusiasm or with useless regrets. The 
last prestige of the monarchy was utility. Many sincere men believed the 
maintenance of that form indispensable to tne maintenance of order, 
and to the regulation of all legitimate interests. The Monarchy once com- 
promised, they believed all to be lost. They were mistaken. The solemn 
experience which has just been made ought to have convinced erring 
though sincere minds. What is certain, what I affirm with all the force 
of an enlightened loyal conviction is, that if the Orleans dynasty bad 
reigned some time longer, bankruptcy was inevitable. Yes, citizens, let 
us proclaim it with pride and delight ; to all the titles which recommend 
the Republic to the love of France, and to the respect of the world, this 
must be added — the Republic has saved France from bankruptcy ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Labor Question. Interview between Louis Blanc and the Committee of Workmen. 

We now pass to a more agreeable and more interesting question than 
that of financial embarrassments and commercial crises. vAlthough much 
has been said — sometimes in encouragement but much oftener in disparage- 
ment — of the organization of labor under the new state of things in France, 
yet very littlo, beyond the small circle of bold and original thinkers 
stigmatised as progressionists and Utopian dreamers, is in fact known upon 
the subject. Between ignorance and misrepresentation, the new ideas 
generated in France within the last quarter century, and the first fruits of 
which have made themselves apparent to all the world in the revolution, 
have had small chance of fair treatment on this side of the water. It is a 
fact which has not yet been stated, but which is, nevertheless, abundantly 
susceptible of proof, tjiat a very great majority of the newspapers in the 
largo cities of this country are either owned or controlled by the trading, 
speculating and financial interests, and that neither their knowledge nor 
their sympathy lies at all in the province nor to the advantage of labor. 
Profoundly versed and often deeply interested in the financial schemes and 
operations of the day — the rise and fall of stocks, the forced value of 
exchanges, the fluctuations in the grain, cotton and provision markets caused 
by gambling in these staples — the editors of our " loading papers'' either 
view with total indifference the question of the rights of labor, or attack it 
with fierce and bitter hostility. As an illustration of this state of things 
we cannot do better than to present a short extract which has casually 
come under our notice. It is a ^ecimen of profound want of know- 
ledge as to the real character of the measures proposed in behalf of 
labor by the republicans of France, and is found copied without credit into 
various '' leading journals" on the last arrival of the Acadia in this country. 
The article is probably taken from that great chip-basket of the commercial 
and aristocratic journals of Great Britain, the '* European Times"— a paper 
made up on the sailing of every steamer westward, as dry-goods are 
selected, " expressly for the American market." The following is the 
paragraph to which we allude : ^ 
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" The National is evidently preparing the way for a rupture with Louis 
Blanc. The organ of the Provisional Government boldly avows that the con- 
nexion between capital and labor is intimate and inseparable. ^ Capita],' it 
says, ' is but the result of the savings of labor. And, on the other hand, by the 
aid of capital it is that labor becomes developed, more perfect, more active, 
and more, fruitful. What is more, in the present state of things, the rights 
of property being mixed up with all that exists, capital is absolutely neces- 
sary to labor. The relations between capital and labor are neither more 
nor less than the bases of social order, the foundation of civilization. Let 
labor stop, and capital becomes unproductive — let capital withdraw and 
labor ceases.' 

" At this moment, when journalists rather follow than attempt to lead 
public opinion — when they are the echoes of the clubs within doors, and 
of the improvised meetings without — it is'a bure symptom that Louis 
Blanc's system has been condemned by the working classes, when the 
National with so mu(:h exquisite urbanity intimates that he can no longer 
* wield at will the fierce democracy.' " 

Any person who has ever read the first page of any book devoted to the 
modern ideas of the organization of labor, will smile at the immense sim- 
plicity of this writer, who undertakes summarily to dispose of a question 
of whose first and fundamental principle he is so profoundly ignorant. We 
need not surely say, that the grand leading ideas of the modern school of 
reformers are, combination of labor, skill and capital, with a fair propor- 
tionate division of the profits to each, and the security of individual pro- 
perty — in other words, the National itself perspicuously ^sums up the 
'doctrines of Louis Blanc himself and his school, on this subject, when it 
says, "the relations between capital and labor are neither more nor less 
than the bases of social order." Indeed we have reason to believe that 
Louis Blanc himself wrote the very article in the National which the 
astute critic pronounces to be a condemnation of his views. 

But we will present the reader in ds brief space as possible the facts of 
this matter, so far as they have already transpired, and the probable views 
and intentions of the French Republic respecting this question. We will 
begin with the following report of one of the sittings of the Commission on 
Labor, (March 3,) as reported in the Democrat ie Pacifique : 

M. Louis Blanc. — ^The commission, citizens, has two orders of labor to 
engage inj it has, in the first place, to study all the general questions 
which belong to the organization of labor, to mould them into projects of 
law which shall be laid before the National Assembly; and it has also, 
besides these studies, to take measures of immediate relief, as a proper 
response to the reasonable anxiety of the moment. It is of a project of 
this nature that I am now going to speak; one which can produce much 
good without embarrassing any interest. 

It is proposed to found in four of the most populous quarters of Paris, 
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four establishments designed to receive about four hundred families of 
workmen each, with a distinct apartment for each family, in such a 
manner as to insure to all these families, by consumption on a grand scale^ 
the well known economy in rent, fuel, food, light, &c. The result of this 
economy in consumption will be equivalent to an augmentation of the 
wages of the laborers, without any damage to their employers. There 
will be in these establishments a reading room, eating room, drawing room 
and school room, courts, gardens, baths, &c. 

According to th^ plans which have been presented to us by two archi- 
tects, Messrs. Not and Daly, each of thes^ establishments will cost nearly 
a million of francs.* To cover the expense, the State may open a loan. 
The negotiation of the loan may be entrusted to the generous services of 
ladies. All conditions of society should be appealed to, to furni^ devoted 
negotiators for this new enterprise. 

Such is the project, it is proper to remark that similar establishments 
have already been long in existence in other countries, and that we propose 
nothing impossible. 
Let us notice some objections. 

. Inasmuch as these establishments would present great advantages to the 
workmen that should be received in them, the demands for admission would 
be too numerous. 

To lessen this inconvenience, t]iere should be established such conditions 
of admission that favor would have no part in the choice. For example, 
one of the indispensable conditions should be that the workmen should be 
legally married. Single persons should be excluded. Another condition 
would oblige the choice to fall upon workmen who had the most numerous 
families, and, tire number of children being equal, the preference should 
be given to those in which the children were the youngest. For the 
children there would be the halls, play grounds, school, &c. A certain 
number of conditions might thus easily be formed which would determine 
the choice. 

M. ViDAL. — There would be an opportunity to join to this establishment 
a school and play ground for all the children of the quarter, and not merely 
for those of the house. 

M. Depoty. — Might we not give to admission the character of a national 
recompense to the families which had suffered most under the old regime? 
We should in this way accomplish the proclamation of the Provisipnal 

* The principal of the loan would be secured by a mortgage upon the 'establishmenti 
themselves ; interest would be allowed the lenders at the rate of four per cent., and to ihem 
would belong the rents. It is probable that the rents would cover the interest of the capital. 
In case it did not) the losS) which could not but be small, would fall upon the State* 
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Government. ^^ The State adopts the children of the citizens who died 
for their country in the late struggle for liberty.'^ 
M. Louis Blanc. — Undoubtedly. 

M. DussART. — In England and Germany establishments of this sort have 
been in exrste^nce for a considerable time. In Paris itself, a philanthropist, 
M. Constant, and in the suburbs of Paris an estimable citizen, M. Jacques 
Lafitte, have erected similar establishments. If these attempts in France 
have not «ucceeded| it is only for the want of sufficient individual re* 
sources. 

M. Malarmet. — Here h ^an objection. Would not procuring for a 
certain number of workmen special advantages, give them the means of 
an unfair competition with the workmen without ? It would in short be 
possible for them to receive lower wages for their work. 

M. Louis Blanc. — Competition is everywhere. If we were proposing 
a project which introduced into society a new vice, the objectioa would be 
serious. But society, unfortunately, is already f6tiD.ied on the principle 
of antagonism, a principle which we may be sure can only very gradually 
be destroyed. We create nothing new. Our project is another accusation 
against the system of competition, that is all. It proves the necessity of 
comprehensive views. But all cannot be done at once. Observe, how- 
ever, that this project has precisely the advantage of putting the married 
workmen, fathers of families, in a position to struggle against the compe- 
tition, so fearful to them, of workmen without wife and diildren. 

M. DovERGiER. — The danger of competition which the workmen 
admitted to those establishments would cause to their fellows, is^not at all 
serious, for one of two things must happen. Either they will succeed or 
they will not. If they do not succeed, all that danger will disappear. If, 
on the contrary, they succeed, they will be multiplied in proportion to 
resources and demand. And then the more the better. 

M. Louis Blanc. — You are right. The truth is that in preparing these 
establishments we bave the confident hope of seeing them multiplied and 
becoming more and more necessary. We have counted on the inevitable 
contagion of example and there really is the aim of our plan. 

M, Vidal. — It may be remarked, moreover, that these establishments 
would ofier not only great economical, but great hygienic advantages, which 
is a very important consideration. Reflect upon those foul and humid 
buildings which the poor now inhabit, in the infected lanes ! The work- 
men in the proposed establishments would at least have wholesome and 
comfortable lodgings. 

M. DussART. — ^Doubtless : only let the state protect private associations, 
but let it not set itself to form associations of its own. 
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M. Louis Blanc. — If the question were presented thus it would lose all 
its importance. We wish the State to put itself at the head of this insti- 
tution ; to leave the future of the property of these establishments to a 
certain number of workmen would be to create a privileged caste. No, 
let us have no private associations, with power to establish systems at their 
pleasure; let us not throw into these new institutions the germs of anarchy 
when we wish them to proceed towards universal order. Let us not 
adopt any plan which is not in harmony with an ideal the most conformed 
to the principles of justice and union. Let us now make attempts, which, 
if they succeed, it will remain to generalize not to modify ; let us give 
the thought immediately, the application will extend itself by and by 
and in due time. 

M. Louis Blanc was charged M'ith presenting to the deliberation and 
approbation of the Provisional Government a plan prepared from the 
elements of this discussion. 

On another occasion, M. Blanc laid before the Commission and Parlia- 
ment of Workmen the following plan of the organization of labor, to be 
submitted to the National Assembly : 

" The government, considering the commercial crisis at present existincr, 
is to take possession, on its own account, of all establishments which are 
about to suspend their works, the present proprietors preserving their 
rights, which are to be converted into bonds bearing interest, secured on 
the establishments and reimbursable in money either by way of annuity or 
by a sinking fund. The persons employed in these establishments, and of 
which the State is to b^ the conductor, are to be put on anew footing. The 
work people will form an association; they will elect the directors of the 
works, and will themselves fix the amount of the wages, or the ishare that 
labor is entitled to in the profits. The share being determined in a general 
manner, the collective wages will be distributed among the workmen 
individually, by the council of laborers, according to proportions open 
to discussion, but which the Government Commission thinks ought to be 
in equal p&rtsu The produce, after deduction of the wages, is to be formed 
into a general fund, to be divided into four parts : % 

" 1. A quarter for the sinking fund of the capital belonging to the pro- 
prietor with whom the State made the bargain. 

"2. A quarter for the establishment of a fund, to be set aside for the 
support of old men, the sick, wounded, &c. 

" 3. A quarter to be divided among the workmen by way of bonus. 

" 4. A quarter for the formation of a revenue fund." 

Besides this, he declares that it will be necessary to unite workshops 
belonging to the same branch of industry ; to unite all the workshops of 
different branches of industry, but placed in the same condition ; and to 
guarantee the interests of the consumer as regards the quality and the 
lowest possible price of produce. The following is the termination of 
M. Louis Blanc's speech on the occasion referred to : 
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'' The plan is, that a council of administration should be placed at the 
head of all the ateliers^ in whose iiands would be united the guidance of 
all the industries, in the same way that the direction of each particular 
industry would be placed in the hands of an engineer. The State would 
^rrire attbe realization of this plsn*foy successive measures. No one is to 
have vioUixce done to him. The State intends to establish a model, by 
the side of which the private associations and the present economical 
systeml may live.^' 

'" Thus we see that the new order of things in France has recognized a 
-vital, living democracy, the very reverse of what shallow demagogues 
have so loudly proclaimed to us in this country as the only true demo- 
cracy« Instead of the cruel, cold-blooded dogma that *^ the world is 
governed too much,** which leaves labor helpless aind weaponless to 
struggle and die beneath the grasping pressure of trapital tm^ combination, 
the new government of France boldly inculcates the warmer and more 
hopeful truth — ^" the world is wrongly governed.'* It says to capital and 
to labor, to the strength and toil which produces, as well as to the skill 
and perseverance which accumulates. You shall both be protected. Ema- 
nating directly from the people, it is the imperative duty of government 
to protect all classes of the people, not only in their barren and theoretical 
politicad rights, but also in their right to labor and reward, as the means of 
life. France meets the question boldly, and thus deprives it at once of half its 
diflSculties, and disarms sneering scepticism of half its power. For when 
we are thus forced into the middle of the q[uestion, and stand face to face 
with it, how can we help asking of ourselves. Why is it not the duty of 
government to guarantee to every member of the community over which 
it presides, work and a faiir reward ? Has God brought millions of laborers 
into the -world for the mere purpose of starving them to death? And if, 
then, we are not willing to charge God with so monstrous a crime, whose 
duty is it to see that they Aare work, and thereby food? "Will the rich 
man do it ? Will the philanthropist see to it ? Will the charitable societies, 
for which our s^e is conspicuous, effect all that is required in this way 1 
Can it be done by mutual-life and health assurance companies, or by free- 
masonry, or odd-fellows, and other benevolent societies, by trades' unions 
and subsistence funds? or lastly, by prisons and hospitals, and soup 
societies, and the bread distribution on the almshouse steps to the ^' outdoor 
poor ?" Look around you and answer ! 

And yet all these things are good in their way and as far as they can 
go— especially the charitable societies, many of which are truly noble ; and 
all point unerringly the way government should go. But the system is 
still terribly incomplete. Paupers begging for work, and prostitutes 
driven from chastity by the iron hand of hunger, crowd the thoroughfares 
12 
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of every large city ; while the prisons swarm with' petty offenders, young 
and old, hardened and tender, nine-tenths of whom, as any magistrate will 
tell you, might not have sinned but for the grim want of bread that drove 
them forth. Even labor itself, under the influence of unlimited compe- 
tition, is forced down and down, until it is compelled to accept gladly of 
the merest and least possible amount of wages that will prevent absolute 
starvation. Under this state of things, the laboring classes, forced to pack 
themselves into filthy garrets and noisome cellars, where the sunshine dares 
not penetrate through the poisonous exhalations— devoted to every species 
of privation and degradation which the most squalid misery can impart:^*^ 
men and women and little children herded tc^ether in single rooms, with- 
out the possibility of being cleanly, or observing the ordinary decencies of 
life— either become beasts, or learn to pray for death^^^ch is the con- 
dition of the great mass of laborers throughout the world.- With no pos- 
sible opportunity for education, and no reason for retaining the slightest 
spark of self-respect or human dignity, they are naturally driven to dissi- 
pation and the most horrible debauchery, which, communicating their 
direful effects from parents to children, people the purlieus and poorer 
quarters of cities with diseased, deformed, idiotic offipring, horrible to 
think of, and a living curse and condemnation to any government and any 
system under which such a state of things can exist. 

All these abominations may be traced directly to the griping, grasping 
money-spirit of the age, and to the so much lauded system of iMDivinuikL 
COMPETITION. And yet, if one ventures to suggest the plain duty of govern- 
ment in this matter, he is met on all sides by the sensjeless cries of '^ no 
government interference !" " let labor alone to regulate itself according to 
the demand and supply I" " the world is governed too much H' As if the 
only friend of the laborer is the rich man who bids against his neighbor 
rich man until the price of labor is reduced to a miserable and infamous 
mockery of reward ; and as if '^ government" was some dangerous monster, 
whose claws it is necessary to keep well trimmed, and who must be kept 
closely confined in its cage ! 

Such, however, is not the opinion in France, where the true democratic 
ideas of the age are finding form and expression in practical realities. The 
people of France have tried the ^^ laissez faire ^^ sy^em long enough^ and 
have found themselves, under its operation, growing poorer and poorer, 
while the capitalists, the traders, the speculators and the politicians have 
been constantly becoming more powerful, more insolent, and more corrupt. 
Their idea is now to establish a government for. themselves — a govern- • 
ment which will be able to withdraw some of its protecting and sustaining 
care from the commercial and financial and pl^ce-holding interest, and 
endeavor to solve the question of liberty by not merely saying to the 
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laboren, "You are entitled to your rights;" but bj actually putting the 
weary, despairing, hungry things in possession of those rights* In doing 
this, kio injustice is intended to other classes, nor any interference with 
their rights. The plan of the government is very simple. , They find 
labor so pressed down by the low wages effected by individual competition 
that it can no longer be a consumer of its own product, which has conse- 
quently accumulated in such abundance that there is really scarcely any 
demand for labor. Thousands of workmen, willing to labor, and bating to 
be idle, beg for work. The capitalists and the manufacturers cannot give 
it to them. Well, then, says, the government, we will establish workshops 
and warehouses, where you shall labor and receive regular pay — all, every 
one who wishes. There is.no exception — everybody may work and be 
paid. There may be a surplus^ of products on hand for a time, but the 
demand will shortly grow up again, and meantime the government, 
sure not only of losing nothing but of saving seven-eighths of the 
money it has been obliged heretofore to expend in public charities and 
prisons, can afford to wait. Who can object to this competition on a 
general acaUj whose inevitable tendency will be to swallow up compe- 
tiHon on an individual scale, which has produced all the evils we have 
enumerated ? 

The government, pursuing the discharge of its duties to the vast majority 
whose representative it is, will establish large, neat, airy and commodious 
dwellings for poor families, built and carried on upon a scale of vast 
economies, for such laborers and their families as choose to avail them- 
selves of the advantages thus offered. By connecting the cooking, the 
washing, heating, lighting and watering of a great many of these dwellings 
together, while each dwelling would remain completely separated from 
the others, as in the long cows of respectable shopkeepers' houses at 
present in the better quarters of cities, even the wages at this time received 
by the laborer will procure more than twice the comforts and conveniences 
as now, and will amount in fact to a doubling of his salary. His 
home, too, will be cleanly, wholesome and respectable, and when he 
returns at night from his toil, he will feel as if he were an actual human 
being, and had a right to have desires, hopes and ambitions, even though 
he does not keep a shop nor do other people's thinking for them. Who 
will have any reason to complain of this ? 

But the democratic government of France proposes to go still further. 
It will establish banks of discount for laborers, where they may obtain, in 
a small way, the means of developing, improving and extending their 
industrial enterprises, in the same, manner that the old-fashioned banks 
lend money to the mercantile classes, who have plenty of credit and 
plenty of endorsers. The government will accept the products of the 
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poor man's labor in security as his endorser, and will even sell thetn for 
him if it gets a good chance, and pass the profits <^ the transaction aver to 
his credit. It has also conceived a mighty and magnificent scheme for 
taking possession of all public works, and conducting them for the mutual 
benefit of all — ^thus affording constant eroploymei]^ to vast numbers of 
laborers ; developing the resources and industry of the country in every 
direction ; opening new markets in countless places, thereby^ bringing into 
existence immense amounts of new wealth upon which (o impose a slight 
tax for its own support, and thus lessen the rate of tax upon the whole ; 
and reducing the fare and freightage on railroads and canals to the lowest 
* rate necessary to keep them in repair. JSTow railroads and other public 
works are constructed by private companies — ^^who, by the way, make bold 
to apply for and receive the so much dreaded aid of government — for tbe 
'Special benefit and emolument of the stocMiolders. These often succeed 
in obtaining a monopoly of the route, from the democratk: government, 
(which has such a lioly horror of " governing too much,") and which thus 
becomes the instrument by which a few speculators amass immense fortunes 
from their roads, by charging enormous rates of fkre and transportation, 
against which there is no possibility of rebelling, and subjecting the public 
to every whim and caprice and petty inconvenience which the lordly 
stockholders or their insolent subordinates may choose. Sometimes these 
companies make all sure by feeding a legislature which threatens to be 
troubled with a conscience, on a fat slip of bonus, amounting perhaps to 
half a mill on the dollar, and prudently expended to save and perpetuate 
the princely incomes of the stockholders. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment will have no interest except to make travel and transportation aa 
cheap as possible, and thus increase the facilities of public inter-communi- 
cation as the surest means of giving a wholesome stimulus to every branch 
of industry, and still further lightening the individual burdens of labor for 
the support of the government itself. Who can say anything against this 
plan, either ? 

Such are a few of the views and purposes entertained by the Republican 
Government of France — amounting, when fully elaborated, conjoined and 
put into practical operation for a common purpose, to the establishment 
of a complete system of Social Guaranteeism — to which condition every 
hope, every sigh, every struggle of humanity is tending, as being the 
requisite proparatory state to a life of perfect and divine harmony which 
awaits Man upon this glorious creature. Earth, that God has given him to 
redeem, glorify and enjoy. In this effort does not the government of 
France — so thoroughly seconded by the forbearance, moderation and mag- 
nanimity of its noble people — merit the blessings and the sympathies of 
every true friend of humanity throughout the globe ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Kevolution in Germany ancT Prussia. 

In approaching the conclusion of our labors, we find ourselves placed 
in a real ililemina. If we would speak of the " influent^es " of the French 
Revolution, with anything like satisfactory fulness, we should be obliged 
to write at least six books instead of one. What at first was supposed, even 
by the most sanguineand ardent friends of republicanism, would amount ^at 
most to an accelerating of public opinion in several neighboring nations, 
and probably some peaceable demonstrations here and there, has, during 
the thirty days that this work has been passing through the press, turned 
out to be the revolution and reorganization of Europe. To trace and follow 
out all the mighty movements that have taken place in the great march of 
human progress since the 22d of February, we should require a separate 
volume for Italy, another for Germany, another for Engl^id, Ireland, 
Poland, Germany and Austria. But all this we must omit at present, as 
not coming within our original scope, and being more fitly the subject of 
future labors — closing this volume with a brief and rapid review of the 
events which have transpired in Europe since the establishment of the 
French Republic 

But first, it is absolutely requisite, if we would not waste our sympathy 
and our admiration upon a state of things which does not exist, to bear in 
mind that France is one whole revolution in advance of all the rest of. 
Europe, with the exception, perhaps, by this time, of England ] and that the 
movements in Austria, Sardinia, Prussia, the Italian and German Duchies, in 
Poland and Hungary, if they are even successful, will only correspond to 
the French Revolution of 1830, in their results to the mass of the people. 
In all these countries the revolution rages between the nobles and bour- 
geoisie and the throne or absolute power. Dynasties may and doubtless 
will be changed and overturned, and new apportionments and combinations 
of territory Will take place, in all directions. But this, although in many 
respects greatly benefiting the lower classes, ivill effect no such radical 
change in the position and condition of the laborers as can alone be of 
real and permanent value to them. In a word, the movements in the rest 
of Europe may her termed preparatory revoltUionsy which, by unshackling 
tbe press and increasing the pedlar suffrage, will inevitably prepaije the 
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way for the ulti nafe and final establishment of the rights of labor and the 
adjustment of the social question, which at present is not touched directly. 
How much this second revolution may be precipitated or retarded by the 
revolution in France will depend very much upon the course of the 
National Assembly and the moderation and yet firmness of the French 
people in the momentous discussion of primitive rights which will com- 
mence there in a few days. We have hope, we have confidence, that 
everything will go right — that the efforts of the bourgeoisie of France to 
embarrass the government and neutralize the magnificent achievements of 
the latter Three Days, will be as impotent as they are reckless and un- 
principled. In that case, France will be in a few months a model to the 
already awakened nations of Europe, working peacefully and prosperously 
side by side with them, and teaching them a lesson which they will not be 
slow to learn. Ten months may sufiice, instead of ten years, to place the 
peasants of Italy and the laborers of Germany on the same platform wHh 
the people of France— to abolish utterly ail thrones and kingly power — 
to ^annihilate the hereditary titjes and perquisites of the nobility, and to 
inscribe the magic words, " Liberty, Fraternity, Equality," in letters of 
light upon the very portals of disenthralled £urope. At present, however, 
it is a question of kings and emperors, divhioas and boundaries, dukes and 
leaderships. 

Among the things most worthy of note, in the present phase of revolu 
tionary Europe, are the ludicrous attitude of the Kings Fredsrick William 
and Charles Albert — the first for thirty years the most implacable tyrant 
in Europe, and the latter the open accessory of Austria in the enslave- 
ment of Italy. These two sovereigns, having been taught the much 
needed and bitter lesson that the time for absolutism and irreaponsible 
despotism had come, resisted in the blood of their subjects to the very last 
extremity, and then suddenly changed their tone and pretended to have 
become furiously inoculated with freedom, and demanded to put themselves 
at the head of the grand movehient for the liberation of GeriKUiny and 
Italy, and the reintegration of those unhappy countries ! 

But this bittfr mockery is already well understood, at least by the deep 
thinking, shrewd and steady mind of Germany. How it wHl be with Italy, 
we cannot so well foresee ] but we may already predict that the German 
Empire, for so many years a memory, a shadow, will come out of the 
struggle reinvigorated and re endowed with its nationality and powers The 
dream which so long has haunted the chivalric students of the universities — 
the Germanic Union— will soon come to be a reality, and Fsedkrick 
William, with his artificial kingdom and suddenly acquired enthusiasm 
of the ^dear people,^' will be quietly dtsBiisted to contempt and f(H!get- 
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Ailnesa, unlesiB he peneveres in YAb new course, withoui fliachiiig and- 
without retr^t 

The political condktmi df Germany, just before the recent movement 
there, may be ihm summed up in a* few words. ^* A thousand years elapsed- 
bet ween- the day when Pope I«bo, the Third, placed the crown of the Osesars o» 
the head of CHARLEMAONfi rn 800 and the distolution of the Empire by the 
formation of the Cbntvedoration of the Rhine and the abdication of FttANcis, 
theSecond, in 1S06. Th^t protracted period had witnessed the utter decay of 
the power which once constituted the unity of the German race and the centre 
of temporal power in Europe. During the middlie ages, and indeed down to 
tbereigaspf Maximilian and Charles, the Fifth, the Emperor was the centre 
of the entire system, and all the splendor of dominion still radiated from 
the 8un of his glory. ' The Reformation gave the first fatal blow to this 
ancient order of things ; Germany was arrayed in two camps and under 
two creeds, and foreign intervention aggravated the bitterness of civil war. 
The Thirty Years' War was a fierce contest for the same adverse princi- 
ples; and although the peace of 1648 effected a lasting compromise 
between the religious factions, nothing ever healed again the political 
disruptions of the nation. The policy of Louis Quatorzb held many of the 
German States in the pay of France during his reign ; and the wars of the 
eighteenth century exhibited- nationality in the last stages of decrepitude. 
The Empire had dwindled to the mere inheritance of the House of Austria ; 
and the rising power of Prussia was openly aggrandized by the defeats of 
the Imperial armies. Nothing reniained in 1791 to sustain the shock of 
the French Revolution. Ere long many of the German sovereigns openly 
espoused the cause of France, and accepted honors and territory from the 
hands of Napolbon. The Confederation of the Rhine converted a large 
portion of the country into an appendage of the French Empire, and the 
ve^ forms of German unity were extinguished. At that calamitous period, 
Fearcis laid dpwn the Imperial Crown, and the double-headed eagle ceased 
to wave over the Imperial cities. Many years, indeed, did not elapsef 
before the Germans learned the lesson of their deploriable position, and felt' 
that their internal divinons and the decay of their principal national insti-* 
tntions had been the real cause of their humiliation and defeat. Even in 
those days there were Germans in Germany. Stein and HAitDENBORG had 
undertaken the r^neration of Prussia; and aAer the reverses of the 
Rusaian campaign, one spark sufficed to kindle a conflagration. Germany 
was once more united, at least in arms. ^< Union and freedom" was the 
rallying cry of the nation. 

As early as the proclamation of Kalisch, in September, 1813, the allied. 
powers declared that one of their grand objects was << to assist the princes 
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and people of Germany to recover their freedom and indepeodeBcey thoie 
inalienable heir-looms of nations, and to ajQTord their powerful protectioa 
and lasting guarantee to the regeneration of a time-honored empire /' and 
they added, << that regenerated Germany would re-appear amongst the 
nations of Europe, renewed, invigorated, and united by a constitution 
emanating from the aboriginal spirit of the German people*" The first 
suggestions made by Austria and Prussia, at Vienna, in 1814, might have 
(ended to fulfil this pledge, but they were defeated by the jealousy and 
opposition of Bavaria and Wurtembucg. Several of the ipinor states and 
the free cities ardently desired the restoration of the Empire. Strong 
appeals were addressed to the German Committee of the Congress in favor 
of the restoration of an imperial power. The result \^as after all a preci- 
pitate and feeble compromise. The retprn from Elba had thrown Europe 
again into confusion, and after a few days' deliberation, the Act of Con- 
federation of the 9th of June, 1815, was signed by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the German sovereigns. The nation bad no part in it ; and 
the powers of the Diet of Frankfort were speedily turned against all the 
hopes and liberties of the nation. Germany had recovered a league of 
federal amity between her. States, and a shadow. of federal government, 
but she had lost the symbol of union. That union which was wanted in 
the institutions of the country has grown up in public opinion and in the 
hearts of tbe people. Of political combination and strict relation, there 
is less than there was prior to 1805; of genuine national feeling and 
enlightened patriotism, more, we venture to say, than there has ever been 
since the time of the Emperor Maximilian."* 

It was in Prussia that the German revolution found its centre — the 
movement in Austria being a distinct afiair, not based on the idea o£ the 
great Germanic Union, the aspiration of the revolutionists throughout the 
rest of the old German Empire. Prussia is an artificial kingdom, as we 
have saiJ, created by force, and held together by the stringent power of a 
strict military despotism. The junior branch of the ancient House of 
HoBBN ZoLLERN, about four hundred years ago, commenced a series of 
fortunate diplomatic marriages, by which the heads of the House were 
elevated to the rank of Marquis of Brandenburg, a tract of country lying 
in the extreme northern part of the great German Empire, and known aa 
the boundary. In this tract lay the castle of Brandenburg, which gave its 
name to the whole province. The Marquis of Brandenburg, at the time 
of the Lutheran reformation, warmly espoused the Protestant cause, and 
stoutly took up arms in defence of Luthes, against the Pope and the Em- 
peror, and of the right of the German people to choose their own religion. 

# Loodoa Times. 
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In consequence of the increased importance which this course* attached 
to the House of Brandenburg, and the new honors and territories acquired 
as a consequence of the Thirty Years' War, the Marquises of Brandenburg 
eventually rose from mere noblemen, to be electorates, (the highest rank 
next to the throne under the German Empire,) and greatly added to their 
possessions. Among the territories which eventually came under their 
dominion, was a large tract of country lying eastward of Brandenburg, 
and along the southern shore of the Baltic Sea,^called Borussia, partly 
settled and cultivated by the *^ Knights of the Teutonic Order.'' When 
this order was dissolved, the then Marquis of Brandenburg became its 
legatee or successor, and thus came into possession of this whole territory, 
which lay beyond the German frontier, and exempted from all allegiance 
or feudal responsibility to the Empeior. The population of Borussia, partly 
aboriginal Sclavouians and partly Germans, were active, industrious and 
enterprising, and began to be heard of in Europe as a dependency of 
Brandenburg, under the name of Prussia, a corruption of Borussia. The new 
province soon outgrew its principal, and at length an Elector of Branden- 
burg consolidated the two countries, added the jeweled arch of independent 
sovereignty to his margravial coronet, and demanded admission to the 
family of monarchs, under the title of King of Prussia — ^a demand which, 
although not without grumbling, was fiually complied with. « Besides the 
Marquisate of Brandenburg, (says the authority we are now quoting,) in 
the Empire, the Elector-King had acquired, by the processes then in 
vogue for < annexation,' sundry duchies, provinces, cities and estates, for- 
merly belonging to the princes of the Empire, remote from his own imme- 
diate hereditary German dominions. The great Duchy of Berg and Cleves, 
the Archiepiscopal Electorate of Cologne, and other valuable estates and 
provinces on the Rhine, in the course of time, by combined force and 
fraud, by war and treaty and inheritance, 'fell in' to the Great Elector, 
as the immediate predecessor of the first no&inal King of Prussia is 
familiarly called in history. These States are widely separated from the 
Marches of Brandenburg, and the continuous hereditary Provinces of 
Prussia. Several independent German sovereignties lie between them* 
and the King of Prussia can now communicate with these important sec- 
tions of his dominiobs only by virtue of his rights as a prince of the %Id 
Empire. To quell an insurrection in them it is necessary that he should 
march his troops from Berlin, or any other important place in his principal 
territory, across the boundaries of several intermediate States wholly inde- 
pendent of him, and owning with him only a common obligation to the 
central authority of the Empire, vacant of all personal sovereignty since 
the virtual abdication of the Austrian sovereign, more than forty years 
since." 
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But the Prus^itiQ Empire was still further aggrandized and extended by 
Feederigk, the Great* By the firat partition of Polaody Prussia acquired 
^ctensive territories contiguous to itself^ on the Baltic, inclnding Dantzic, 
Thorn and several other large commercial cities^ la the next reign poor 
Poland was again partitioned, and Prusaia this time got the Grand Duchy 
of Posen, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw^ and several otiier. provinces, while 
Austria took the kingdoma of Lodomira and Gallicia, and thus the nation- 
ality of Poland was extinguished. 

Thus the Prussian £napire, as at present constituted, comprises the 
ancient Marquisate an^ Electorate of Brandenburg ; Prusaia proper, or 
Borusia; the Archiepisco^al Electorate of Cologne; the Duchy of Berg 
and Cleves; part of Pomerania; Silesia; the Grand Duchy of Posen, and 
several other smaller provinces.. The form of government is, to all intents 
a(nd purposes — or was, previous to the recent demonstrations in Berlin*-^ 
aa absolute military despotism, stringently and vigorously administered. 
The immense standing army was regularly reinlbrced- from the people, by 
a. perpetual Jaw ; schools were established throughout the kingdom, in 
which young men and children, afterwards to enter the army^ were com- 
pulsorily educated, and the condition of the people was little better than 
complete serfdom. Yet a nation thus heterogeneous in its population, and 
deriving by reflection from the military eduoational institutions no small 
amount of knowledge, could never rest satisfied under the iron reign of 
suph a government. The press, however, was^ under the most rigid cen- 
sorship, and the people saw on every side an ar«my thoroughly disciplined, 
and taught a blind and obedient reverence for the King — ^and they suffered 
in hopeless silence. At the first sound of the news from France, however, 
the vague aspirations for freedom immediately took palpable form, and an 
insurrection, fierce and fprroidable, burst upon the astonished conscious* 
ness of the King, who had ruled the people so sternly that he knew no 
Qtber mode of dealing with them. 

Of course the first resort of the angered monarch was to arma-^s^d 
spon the streets of his capital ran blood. But tb^ contest was an unequal 
one. The magic word " fraternity ,'* pronounced in Paris between the 
people and the soldiers, sealed for ever the fate of tyrants. From the stern 
an4 relentless King, mercilessly butchering his subjects in cold blood, 
Frederick William, to save his very crown—perhaps even his very 
bead — ^became suddenly the suppliant for mercy and foigiveneas^ laid 
hands upon the dead bodieaof his^ murdered aubjeets, slain by his order; 
wept as they were borne to their graves ; and then, leapiiig to: horse, 
called upon not only Prussia, but the whole of Germany, to rally under 
his banner for liberty and the Germanic Union.! What had this King to 
do with the Germanic Union? 
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The mq^reftidtit eotnmencdd in Berlin by a lively agitation among (he 
people, upon the news of the French Revolution being promulgated, which 
resulted in the getting up of numerously signed petitions to the King, 
praying for the freedom of the press, and other vital political reforms, 
already granted by most of, the German governments. On the 13th of 
'March the Town Council of Berlin was debating on one of these petitions, 
while at the same time an immense meeting was going on under the tents 
in the Thiergarten* The police and the gendarmes having in vain tried ii> 
^i^perse the crowd, which, however, in no way disturbed the public peace, 
the garrison was called out ;. and when the people returned from the park 
they found the streets and the squares thronged with troops. Towards 
nine o'clock in the evening the Garde du Corps (ouirassiers) and the Dra- 
goons began to clear the square before the palace, and though no resistance 
took place on the part of the people the troops rode through the people 
without any concern for the personal safety of individuals, and made use 
of their weapons in such a manner that several persons were wounded very 
severely, and one of them mortally. 

Towards midnight tranquillity was restored. The next day these scenes 
were repeated, and again several persons were wounded, and one killed on 
the 8p(>t. The people were again attacked by the troops in the evening 
of the next day, and the results were most disastrous, ten having been 
killed, and about one hundred wounded, while the^^oldiery are said to have 
suffered severely, by the people throwing stones at them, and awaiting 
their attack behind barricades. 

These and similar scenes, growing more and more threatening, and the 
people becoming more desperate and persevering at each attack, ^t length 
opened the eyes of the King, and he attempted to retrieve the ground he 
had lost by a bold stroke of royal policy. On the morning of the 18th, 
he accordingly issued the following 

« PROCLA.MATION. 

" We, Frederick William, by the grace of God, &c. When, on the 
14.th instant, we convoked our faithful States for the 27th of April next, 
to determine with them on the noeasures for the regeneration of Germany, 
which we wished to propose to our allies of the Germanic Confederation, 
and which are so necessary for Prussia, we could not suppose that at the 
N same moment great events which have occurred at Vienna would facilitate 
essentially, on the one hand, the execution of our projects, and on the 
otjier, render a hastening in their execution indispensable. Now, in con-^ 
sequence of that important event, we feel bound to declare,, before all 
things, not only in presence of Prussia, but in presence of Germany, (if 
such be the will of God,) and before the whole united nation, what propo- 
sitions we have resolved to make to our German confederates. Above all, 
we demand that Germany be transformed from a Confederation of States 
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info one Federal State. We acknowledge that ibis plan presupposes a 

reorganization of the federal constitution, which cannot be carried into exe- 
cution except by an union of princes with the people, and that conse- 
quently a temporary federal representation must be formed out of the 
Chambers of all German States, and convoked immediately. We admit 
that such a federal representation imperatively demands constitutional 
institutions in all German States, in order that the members of that repre- 
sentation may sit beside each other on terms of equality. We demand a 
general militarv system of defence for Germany, and we will endeavor to 
form it afler that model under which our Prussian armies reaped such 
unfading laurels in the war of liberty. We demand that the German fede- 
ral army be assembled under one single federal banner, and we hope to see 
a federal commander-in-chief at its head. We demand a German federal 
flag, and we expect that at a period not far remote a German fleet will 
cause the German name tobe respected, both on neighboring and far distant 
seas. We demand a German federal tribunal for the sdiiement of all 
political differences between Princes and their States^ as well as those 
arising between the different German Governments. We demand a com- 
mon law of settlement for all Germany, and an entire right for all Ger- 
mans to change their abode in every part of our German Fatherland. 

^^ We demand that in future no barriers of custom'houses shall impede 
traffic upon German soil and cripple the industry of its inhabitants* We 
4emand, therefore, a general German union of customs, (Zollverein,) in 
which the same weights and measures, the same coinage, and the same 
German laws of commerce, will soon draw closer and closer the bond of 
material union. JVe propose the liberty of the press throughout Germany^ 
with the same general guarantees against its ahuse. 

" Such are our propositions and our wishes, of which we will strive by 
all our efforts to obtain the accomplishment. We rely with proud con- 
fidence on the readiest co-operation of our German confederates and of the 
entire German nation, which we will joyfully strengthen by the incorpo- 
ration into the confederation of those provinces of our dominions which 
do not at present form part of it, if (as we suppose they will) the repre- 
sentatives of those provinces shall participate in our wishes, and the con- 
federation be disposed to receive them. We trust that the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes, nay, that our having broken ground towards efffecting 
them, will put an end to the anxiety which, to our regret, fills Germany 
at this moment, paralyses commerce and industry, divides the country, and 
threatens to tear it to pieces. Yes ! we trust that those measures will 
strengthen Germany from within and cause her to be respected abroad, so 
that Europe may find the most solid guarantee of a lasting and prosperous 
peace in her united force. In order, however, that the accomplishment 
of our intentions may experience the least possible delay, and in order 
that we may develope the propositions which we consider to be neces- 
sary for the interior constitution of our States, we have resolved to hasten 
the convocation of the United Diet, and we charge the Minister of State 
to ^:l that convocation for the 2d of April. 

"FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

" Given at Berlin, the l8th of March, 1848. 

" Also signed by the Prince of Prussia and all the members of the late 
Ministry." 
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This politic proclamation was received with favor by the moderate 
portion of the people, and a large body of the most respectable burghers of 
Berlin proceeded on the day of its appearance in a body towards the royal 
palace to offer their congratulations to the King. The military stationed 
there, perceiving the approach of a large crowd, endeavored to oppose 
their further progress ; "whereupon several of the party stated that their 
intentions were pacific, and expressed great dissatisfaction at any opposi« 
tion being offered to a peaceable expression of gratitude to the Sovereign 
for his timely concessions. At this moment, without any warning being 
given or any cause assigned, some evil genius prompted a regiment of 
cavalry to use their sabres against the burghers. The infantry imitated 
their example, and fired indiscriminately on this dense mass of human 
beings. - The peaceful citizens, seeing their friends and neighbors dead 
and dying, fled in all directions, carrying confusion and dismay into every 
part of the town. In an instant the whole population was on foot : *' To 
arms ! Revenge ! Blood for blood !" were shouted on all sides : barricades 
were Erected as by magic, and a state of excitement prevailed which no 
pen can describe. The firing commenced at two P. M., and soon afler be- 
came general through the town : the troops attacked the people indis- 
criminately, and cannon were brought to bear on the half-armed masses. 
A party of burghers got possession of two great guns, which they used 
against the troops, among whom they committed fearful havoc. The 
barricades were of enormous dimensions ; wagons, trees, and stones from 
the ripped-up pdvement were heaped together, and made an almost 
impassable barrier, behind which the people acted. In the Linden (the 
largest street in Berlin) there were seven or eight, all most formidable, and 
one quite gigantic in its proportions. This latter was attacked in the even- 
ing by a Prussian regiment, and was defended by an immense body of 
citizens ; till by one overwhelming rush, it was buried headlong on the 
soldiers, and citizens and military lay pell-mell among the ruins. Many 
of the latter virere killed ; the remainder, deprived of their weapons and 
disabled by their wounds, were in a few moments despatched almost to a 
man, their arms being distributed among the burghers. No quarter was 
given, and the struggle, though fearful, was short. A regiment of 
Neufchdtel sharpshooters, towards evening, fraternised with the people, 
and from behind the barricades were of the greatest service against the 
military, directing their aim principally at the officers, many of whom 
they picked off. In the course of the evening, the Princes rode through 
the streets, endeavoring to restore peace and quiet, but in vain. The 
Prince of Prussia was seized by the mob, and subjected to the greatest 
indignities. Until five in the morning did this fearful scene continue, 
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.the gutters liferallj running with blood. At fiye the firing lopsed; order 
was in some degree restored, and every soldier compelled to quit the town, 
now guarded by the armed burghers. 

In the early rooming, several wagons were filled with the slain corpses 
.and wounded bodies of the citizens of Berlin, which, preceded by an 
enormous mass of the burghers,- were carried in funeral procession to the 
xourtyard of the Palace. The King was loudly called for ; he appeared 
on the balcony, was requested 4o descend to the courtyard, and, uncovered, 
to survey the fearful spectacle. Cries were raised fqr the -Queen ; and on 
his Majesty affirming she was so alarmed as to be in an unfit state to-appear, 
the cries were more loudly repeated ; the King thereupon retired, and 
shortly afterwards returned, leading the Queen by the hand. They were 
'dreadfully affected at the awful scene, which they gazed on for a few 
moments in solemn silence ; after which the crowd peaceably dispersed, 
carrying with them the torn and bleeding remains of their friends and 
neighbors. 

Such is the account of an eye-witness of one of the most dreadful catas- 
trophies on record, which has consigned to an untimely end hundreds of 
Paissia's most faithful subjects. The most generally received opinion is, 
that the officers, enlraged at seeing the day w(Hi by those wfapm they re- 
garded as canaiZ/e, and with whom they have never had the slightest 
.fiympatby, refused to give credit to their peaceable intentions, and were 
glad of the opportunity of '^ shooting them down." 

The crisis is, also, thus vividly described by L. Mublbach : — ^*^ A bloody 
and unheard-of fight commenced, spreading through all the streets, but 
having for its principal fields the streets in the neighborhood of the Royal 
Palace, the Breiten-strasse and the Konigs^strasse, which are two of the 
most industrious and thickest-peqpled streets of Berlin. The earth shook 
from the thunder of cannon. From three o'clock in the afternoon the 
fight raged everywhere. Every man capable of bearing arms was ready 
to work according to his strength and means, to stir up the people, to 
erect barricades, or to defend them with the arms at his command. Arms 
w^e wanting. But few favored ones possessed them.; the populace had 
nothing but the stones. With these they defended themselves ; women 
.carried them to the spot in baskets ; dragging^ them even with heioic 
eouinge and strength. On the roofs of the houses the tilea were torn oflT 
and planted round the walls ; behind them the women sheltered them- 
selves, from time to time, as opportunity offered, sending down a volley 
on the heads of the soldiers. 7n the Konigs-strasse and Breiten-stiasse hot 
water and vitriol were even used as means of defence against the soldiers, 
wbo^ with horribly insane courage and strength, struck down all in their 
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tmghbcnrhood^ and dMn^cd propeKy tod life. The barbAToui spirit 6f 
Mutinies long poasod seemed again to have resumed its place in the bosoms 
of the soldiers, ia ail -its animal and brutal propensities. With a mad- 
dened desire for blood, they rushed at all, and spared none. Their blades 
were shsirp, their muskets loaded, and their thoughts were blood. Old 
men^ women, and childrt'a were torn from their beds, mnd carried away 
as prisoners; or, if they attempted to resist, were shot at 0Dce.i It was 
no longer a fight, but. a m^irder^a maddened, bhital power on the one 
side, and a heroically courageous defence on the othw. 

<< Suddenly a tremendous crying was heard spreading to the remotest 
corner of the town. The general commanding the troops, Von M OLt.SN- 
DbBiT, was captured by the citizens, disarmed, and carried a prisoner into 
the house of the Burghschfttaen corps. The thunder of the guns and 
mudcets ceased ; a sort of cessation of hostilities ensued. The citiaens 
here compelled <3renetal von MDLLENoottFF to sign an order to such a 
purport. With this written order, and a white flag at their head, a 
deputation proceeded threugh the ranks of the soldiers to- the palaoe^ and 
demsmded an audience with the King. It was accorded them. With 
the al^x>werAil words of escp^ience and conviction, they placed bef<ire 
bis Mftjesty th« heart*rending condition of his residence, and prayed tum^ 
of hb own free witl^ for his own sake, to withdraw the troqw. After a 
long debate, the King consented, and signed an order for the immediate 
departure of the troops." 

Then follows a fearful scene before the palace neact day :?— * 

<< One-and-twenty corpses, with their wounds open and uncovered, 
were carried to the palace, and laid before the ' principal staircase. The 
scene, even in memory, causes shuddering and heart-rending. A holy 
but sorrowful silence pervaded the vast multitnde ; in silence they wait^ 
in patience, but no one came ; then they cried, < Tlie King ! the Queen !.' 
After much crying and long waiting, they appeared. Hand in hand the 
royal pair descended the leitaircase to the hkipdy corpses. 

^^That is your work,' said one man: from thousands and hundred 
th(rasands throats the cry was repeated, all poiating to the corpses. 

*< Much shaken, and without the slightest appearance of firmness, the 
Iting stood by the side of his trembling Queen. 

*« * Off with your cap I* the people thundered. 

^^ The King reniK>ved his cap. 

<^ The number of troops was not less than twenty thousand, and not ona 

regiment offered to fraternise with the people. About fourteen or fifteen 

hundred persons were killed in aH, military and civilians. The number 

of wounded was many hundreds. Several houses were set on fire during 

13 
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the Dight ; the royftl fouodiy was alao very much damaged by foe- Misdi 
damage was done to the houses in the neighborhood of the pHncipal 
barricades ; they still ^ow traces in many instances of a very severe 
conflict. 

* 4^ « « mm 

<<0n Monday morning the King rode through the town, and, strange to 
say, he was well received. This sympathy, it is. believed, was. not quite 
general, and the King, it seemed, wa» aware of it. He is said to have 
almost lost his senses." 

A second progress of the King through the city is thus described: — 

** The King was continually kissing his hand and bowing from the 
carriage windows in acknowledgment of the affectionate greetings of his 
subjects. The people loudly assured him of their friendly disposition 
towards him, and openly declared that they, and not he, were alone 
responsible for what had occurred. The King frequently inquired the 
names of those who made themselves conspicuous by th^ir warmth on 
the occasion, and he gmnted pardon to many who asked it of him. He 
also repeatedly inquired of those about him as to the particular circum- 
stances which had taken place at various parts of the city during the 
late disturbances. The Queen and the new ministers were also very 
flatteringly received by the populace, especially Sohwebin and Bobnemanh. 
At five different points the King addressed the people : the cheering was 
universal.'* 

The funeral of 187 persons who fell on the 18th ult., took place on 
Wednesday, the 22d, and the solemn and holy ceremonial is thus de- 
scribed : — 

^ At twelve o'clock, the students assembled in the garden of the Univer- 
sity, and formed themselves into sections according to the different parts 
of the town placed under their protection, and then marched in orderly 
procession, all armed with cavalry sabres or muskets, and preceded by the 
German national flag ; they proceeded to the large open space in front of 
the Neuen»Kirche, on the steps of which a platform, erected for the occa- 
sion, diq>layed to the general view the coffins containing the 187 heroes 
of the twelve hours between Saturday and Sunday. The church itself was 
covered with evergreens, and from the summit of the large pillars large 
flowing sheets of crape descended to the earthj^ waving mou|:nfulJy to and 
fro in the gentlesit of mild spring breezes. The open place in front was 
covered, so that nothing but a sea of heads was visible, with the different 
guilds of the town ; the tradesmen and factory operatives all armed, and 
bearing their flags covered with crape. Every man was dressed in deep 
mourning; the natioAal cockades were veiled with crape. When ail were 
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thus assemUed^ and silence was in some degree procured, the band of the 
opera played a solemn dirge. At its condusion, Herr SiDoir^ the chief 
clergyman of the town, addressed the assembled multitude. He condoled 
with the families of the departed for the loss they had suffered, expressed 
the nation's regret at the death of so many patriots, and reminded tbem 
that no death could be more glorious than in fighting for the rights of 
humanity ; and that death .itself was but the transition from earthly, to 
heavenly life. A Catholic priest succeeded him, and he in his turn was 
/oUowed by a Jewish Rabbi. And it was from the steps of a Protestant 
church that the ministers of these three religions addressed themselves, in 
consoling and affecting terms, to a mixed audience^ Amid solemn silence 
the coffins were then raised one by one, and, carried by voluntary bearers, 
the procession advanced on its way, accompanied by most of the authori- 
ties of the town, Herr von Humboldt, and, I believe, some of the new 
Ministry. It proceeded through a short street to the Linden^ across the 
King's-bridge, and round the palace. Here, on the balcony, his Majesty 
was aeen with Prince Carl and some of his Ministers. The armed citizens 
and students present were not less than 20,000, besides those who were on 
guard in all parts of the town. The streets were lined with the inhabi- 
tants^— men, women, and children — all in deep mourning, and many weep- 
ing bitter tears ; but not a single .policeman or gendarme was to be seen, 
and a more quiet and orderly populace was never known. There must 
have been between 200,000 and 300,000 persons in the streets. The pro- 
cession occupied nearly three hours in passing the palace, during the 
whole of which time the King was on the balcony, at one end of which 
was displayed a black flag, and at the other the national colors veiled with 
crape. When the procession arrived before the K5nigs Thor, the other 
end could hardly have left the market-place. It proceeded up the short 
ascent immediately on leaving the gate, and turning short to the right, 
entered a field, which is, perhaps, higher than any other spot in the neigh; 
borhood. In the middle of this field, a large circular hole had been dug, 
in the middle of which was a platform, on which stood the families and . 
friends of the deceased, the clergymen, and other authorities of the town. 
Round this platform, and covered with evergreen wreaths, flowers, and 
aprigs of holly, were placed the coffins. After a sort of /uneral sermon 
and some sacred music, the assembled multitude was again addressed by 
several clergymen and others. All listened in solemn silence ; the speaker 
being only now and then interrupted by a long-drawn heartfelt sigh from 
the'^breasts of the many thousands who surrdunded the grave. The burgher 
corps df marksmen had the faonixr of firing sev^al volleys o?er the grave 
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6f their departed friends and felloW'^oiiibatants; and, after more iacred 
music, vocal and instrumental, the vast concourse peacefully separated." 

The King appears to be almost as good a sycophant as he has hereto-^ 
lore been a tyrant. The day after the funeral of the dead of the 18tb, a 
large number of the wounded were taken into his own palace and the 
apartments of the Duchess of Mechlenbeeg— the Queen giving up to them 
her own beds and fatnily linen, and cooking their meals in her own kitchen. 
But Ipt us not suspect the character of woman. The Queen, we will not 
doubt, whatever we must be compelled to think of the King, acts in obe^ 
diencetothe promptings of a noble woman's heart. She may save the 
fortunes of her husband, as many a woman has done before her. 

The day after the funeral the King rode to Potsdam. He was received 
at the railway by the municipal authorities and a large concourse of the 
inhabitants with the greatest enthusiasm. As the carriage proceeded to the 
castle, the King was surrounded by immense crowds, who were, with dif* 
iSculty, prevented from taking off the horses. His Majesty received the 
corps of officers, whom he thanked for the admirable discipline of the 
troops, and for the faithful manner in which they had discharged their 
duties, at the same time adverting to the importance of peace and unity, 
and expressing his wish that the army would follow the example of their 
King, and take up the cause of Germany with all their hearts. In concln^ 
sion his Majei^y spoke of the patriotic sentiments of the burghers of Ber« 
lin, and their successful^eal for the restoration of order and the protection 
of property, as well as the faithful loyalty which they had shown their 
King. At twelve o'clock the King returned to Berlin. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Prussia had left his native country and fled for 
safety to England, whose government appears to have turned cheap 
lodging-house keeper to all the runaway royalty of Europe. 

The duchy of Posen and Gallicia were profoundly agitated by the news 
of the proceedings in Berlin, and symptoms of a general rising in Poland 
were not wanting. A deputation from Posen having waited on the King, 
and requested the reorganization of that province, his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to promise them all they desired. Indeed, his Majesty 
appears to be in the humor for promising anything ! 

On the 2d of April the opening of the second United Diet took place. 
After the organization, the President, CAMPBAueEir, read the following 
propositions from the King : 

'« DEGREE OF PROPOSITIONS. 

« We, Fredeihck WiLLrAM, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, &g. &e^ 
<< Send obr Royal greeting to the assembled States of our Second United 
Diet. 
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** For tbe purpose of calling into action the constitutional administra- 
tion promised to our faithful people on the most extensive basis, it is 
indispensable that it should be intrinsically combined with an assembly 
of competent popular representatives, freely elected. 

" We have, therefore, projected a Provisional Electoral Law, contain- 
ing proposals, according to which the Permanent Assembly is to be elected 
and constituted. While we submit this prcuect to the United Diet, which 
is assembled for the last time in its present form, we recommend its speedy 
decision, in order that by the immediate establishment of the permanent 
and open administration of justice all those blessings may result which it 
is our conscientious endeavor to obtain for our faithful people by the com- 
jplete'and thorough development of a free constitution. 

<< This constitution, tbe project of which we shaU sujbmit to the Assent 
bly, which is about to be founded on the basis of the electoral law, shall, 
according to our view, and for the purpose of completely attaining its 
object, approach in its form to the preponderating majority of the Consti- 
tutional Goveromenta of Germany, and be^ in unison with the formatioa 
of a universal German Federal Administration. 
"Given at PoUdam, April 2,. 1848. 

(Signed,) « FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

^ Countersigned by the Cabinet Ministers.'^ 

. [The following are given in the Prussian States Gazette as the bases of 
the pressed federal meeting at Frankfort : 1. A coneeDtraied directioa 
under one federal. chief, with 4 wo Cbamb^s-^the second to be. composed 
of deputies from each of the Federal States. 2* The attributions of tbii 
Parliament ar^ to be the federal administration, and the arming of the 
G^man pppulation ; the establishment of a federal tribunal, and one convi* 
men code as regards domicile, indigenity, system of trial, peaal and com- 
mercial codes ; the adoption of an uniform system for moneys, weights, 
customs, commerce, and railways.] 

Thus, so ifar as we have received uitelligencei rest the afiairs of 
Prussia* 



CHAPTER II. 

The moTements in Anstris. 

In respect to the condition of Austria previous to the revolution, a few 
words must suffice. The moveiAents there, of which we have akeady 
received accounts, are important and interesting^ rather as showing the 
force of the revolutionary echo which is resounding from Paris throughout 
Europe, than for the actual amount of benefit which the people have 
received. Yet it is very evident that more is speedily to follow, and that 
the movement will not stop until both Austria and Prussia, as well as the 
smaller German States, have totally changed their forms of government 
and formed themselves into a great nation, homogeneous by blood and 
race, speaking a common language and fulfilling a common destiny. 
Although this idea had not apparently existed in Austria before the flight 
of Mettbrnich, yet the changes which have already taken place there 
are very great, and, if they had occurred alone, would have naturally 
astounded Europe by their utter unexpectedness. Heretofore the Austrian 
government, controlled by the j>owerful and pitiless Metternich, has 
been the model of absolutism, the highest achievement of a military, 
political and social despotism. Every monarch in Europe, and every 
toady of monarchy, has been in the habit of regarding, with a species of 
awful reverence, the beautiful system created and kept in motion by the 
genius of Metternich. We say beautiful — for the impassibility* of this 
bad man has been sufficient to reduce oppression to a science and elevate 
it to the rank of a fine art. Even Alison himself, so prone to find flaws 
in the defences of his beloved tyranny, was wrought to enthusiasm by the 
perfection of Metternich's system, and but a few months ago held it up 
as the pattern for all Europe, as a government which never could decay 
and which nothing could menace. Now that Metternich himself, a 
fugitive for his life from the trebly-guarded capital and impregnable 
palace, has arrived safely in England^ where is also the heir apparent of 
the Prussian throne, our conscientious English historian, with his two 
passions for applauding tyranny and vilifying, America, may talk the matter 
over calmly with the objects of his awful idolatry ! 

The foreign policy of Austria has been, without qualification, atrocious 
and infamous. The bloody fields of thrice-murdered Poland — the cries 
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ted groans of beautiful, ravished Italy — the moans which have filled her 
prisons, and the agonies of the thousands of victims to her insatiate and 
monstrous system of national piracy and cut-throatism, should have long 
since roused all Europe to revenge and retribution. But, however shocked 
might be the timid diplomatists of France and England at the hardened 
and cold-blooded atrocities of M etternich, yet his government was so 
strong, so apparently indestructible, that no minister of a crowned head 
dared take the initiative against it. France might have saved Poland in 
the deplorable revolution of 1830, without striking a blow, but such was 
not the policy of Lotris Philippe, and that devoted country fell beneath 
the triple assaults of Prussia, Austria and the Northern Bear, feebly mur- 
muring, as she fell, ** God is too high and France is too far !'' So also 
Italy might have been saved at Ancona in 1831, by the glorious achieve- 
ment of liberating Italy and restoring to her all she required tn order to be 
free^-imiTT— **had»not the Cabinet of Louis Philippe thought proper to 
neutralize the movement of Casimir Perier and taken part with the 
Pope, in concert with Austria, Prussia and Russia — and so the chains of 
Italy were riveted, and the old Italian glory breathed its last beneath the 
heel of Austria. 

At home the condition of the Austrians was that of absolute slavery. 
Everywhere the arm of labor, paralysed by the immense exactions of the 
government — the press, merely the echo of the views and wishes of thtyse 
in power — ^the frontier, the capital and all the principal points in the 
empire groaning under the inflictions of a standing army, yet not daring 
even to whisper a domplaint — ^the post-office made into an agent of the 
police, seals unhesitatingly broken, and letters destroyed that were not 
approved, while the innocent people to whom they were addressed were 
often arrested and thrown into prison, or driven out of the country, for, 
they knew not what. It was also a favorite custom with Metternich to 
distribute secret spies through the cities of the Empire, who, under the 
guise of travelers with liberal principles, sought to entrap strangers into 
thoughtless expressions of dislike or disgust at the state of things which 
they could not but see existing around them. ' These words were faith- 
fully reported to the authorities, and the amazed utte;rer thrown into 
prison to ruminate at leisure upon the greatness of Austria and the potency 
of Prince Metternich. 

But all this has been changed by a single flash of the revolutionary light- 
ning which has sped through Europe. Of the exciting and bloody scenes 
which took place in Vienna on the 13th of March, and the subsequent 
proceedings there, we shall present a continuous account, written by the 
correspondent of the Hamburg Borsenhalle, who was an eye witness. 
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. The q^niog of the session of the Lower Aostrian Chftipber of D^utiift 
yesterday (March 13) brought together such a large concourse of the 
upper classes that even the deputies had a difficulty in effeciiog a» 
entrance* 

The business pf the day was commenced, but scarcely half an hour bad 
elapsed, when a mass of people forced their way into the hall, und seveia) 
KKlividu^ demanded in a loud tone radical reforms in the constitution* 
Count MoNTEcvcuu, Marshal of the Piet, who possesses great popularity 
^d judgment, said a few words, and. promised to submit to the Emperor 
the petition which had the day before been decided upon by the represen- 
tatives, and accordingly, accompanied by an immense body of the popo- 
lace, immediately repaired to the palace. AAer considerable difficulty he 
succeeded in gaining access to the Archduke Ludwiq, Chief of the Home 
Department, by whom he was informed that there was no disposition to 
meJie concessions. It was, however, determined to await the result of the 
Cabinet Council, which was immediately summoned^ The Marshal of the 
Piet, and the people who accompanied him, waited in vain for their detei^ 
mination from 12 to 4 o'clock ; and when the result was communicated to 
the large body of people assembled without, the indignation of the people 
knew no bounds. The students headed the multitude, and harangued 
them fron) the steps of the House of Assembly. The tumult continually 
increased, and the mob amounted to from 60,000 to 100,000 meq. Sud- 
denly the troops appeared and fired among the people to disperse them ^ 
many persons were killed and many wounded. Meanwhile the number 
of the troops and the mass of the people increased still more ; four piecet 
of cannon were placed upon St. Stephen's Platz, and the cannoniers stood 
by the guns with burning matches in their hands* The workmen attacked 
the bureaux of the police, and some barricades were erected. The alarm 
drum was beat and the Burgher Guard called out. The Burgher Guard 
speedily appeared armed, and were received by the populace with loud 
acolamations. They now repaired en mas9e to the palace, and were 
informed that Prince Mettssnich had given in his resignation, and that 
the wishes of the people should be attended to. 

The people were perfectly satisfied with this declaration, and paraded 
the streets with demonstrations of joy till midnight* By command of the 
police the city was illuminated. Save the destruction of the police-office, 
no damage was done in the city, but all the shops were closed by way of 
precaution. The students who patrolled all night with the Bu^her Guard, 
were supplied by the government with iM^ms from the arsenal. 

The city gates were closed during the commotions, and troops stationed 
in order to prevent ingress from the envirof^s. The people, however, 
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forced the gates^ and then made tbeir way into the city. The coml^roa- 
tion which . prevailed cannot be described, and it was of course quite 
impossible to transact any business at the Bourse. 

No di^urbance took place during the night, but as the troops were still 
- drawn up in front of the military establishment, a renewal of yesterday's 
scene was greatly apprehended; and acccnrdingly at 1-0 o'clock in the mora* 
ing a deputation of eight armed burghers repaired to the palace to declare- 
tjiat the burghers would guarantee the peace of the city if the military 
were withdrawn. After a long deliberation this was agreed to^ and the 
viyrious posts are now occupied by the Burgher Guard, which, in con- 
junction with burghers not in uniform, but carrying red and white ban<« 
ners, patrolled the stireets and maintained order. 

The following proclamation of the Emperor in the Wimer Gas»ite of 
Qext day did not give satisfaction >- 

'< To secure the peace of this capital, which hsA beea so gravely dis- 
turbed, his Majesty the Emperor has been pleased to command that all the 
students, with the exception of foreigners, shall be put under arms, subject 
to suitable regulations. 

'^His Majesty expects that the Burgher Guard will strengthen itself as 
much as possible, and co-operate energetically for the preservation of 
peace. 

^ His Majesty has already formed a committee to deliberate upon meft> 
sures suitable to the present exigencies, and will add to it, pot only mem- 
bers of the state, but also of tbe civic body. 

" His Majesty expects that a new proof of his paternal care will be 
seen in these measures, and that peace will be restored j otherwise, his 
Majesty wouldi with pain, be compelled to call in the force of arms.** 

Prince Metteenich, Chancellor of State of the Household and of the 
Court, resigned his post, and fled to his estates in Moravia. Had he faUen 
i|ito the hands of the people nothing could have saved him. His villa on 
. the Rennweg was sacked and demolished by the mob* 

The following proclamation was issued at a late hour in the evening. It 
is, as will be seen, an amalgamation of the two which preceded it : — 

^^His Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased to decree the 
abolition of the censorship, and immediate publication of a law respecting 
the press. 

" His Majesty has also been pleased to permit the establishment of a 
National Guard for the maintenance of tranquillity and order in the resi- 
dence, and for the protection of persons and property, under such guarantees 
as the possession of property and intelligence offer. His Majesty relies oix 
the loyalty and affection of his subjects to respond to the conndence which 
he has manifested in them. 
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* '< At the same time, his Majesty has been pleased to nominate the Field- 
Marshal Lieutenant Count Hoyos to the command of the National Guard. 
« JOHANN TALATZKO, Baron Von GESTIETICZ, 
** President of the Government of Lower Austria* 
<« Vienna, 14th of March » 

The soldiers fired on the people in four different parts of the town — the 
Herrn Gasse, the Hof, the Juden Platz and the Kartner Strasse. In the 
latter, after the firing, an officer was obliged to dismount from his horse, 
and a wounded man, with his head bound up, was set upon it by the 
people, and carried round the town amid general execration. The German 
grenadiers were the first to shed blood. The number killed in the suburbs 
and on the glacis is considerable. Many Were shot in attempting to set 
fire to the Imperial stables opposite the Burg Thor. The number of those 
whose bodies have hitherto been taken to the Allgemeine Krankenhaus is 
130, and the total slain is reckoned at nearly 300. 
' The Emperor of Austria issued the following decree, dated the lith 
instant : — 

'^ Considering the present political circumstances, we have resolved to 
assemble round our throne the States of our German and Sclavonian king- 
doms, as also the central congregations of our Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, j 
in order to consult them respecting legislative and administrative questions. 
We have accordingly directed that their re-union take place on the 3d of 
July at furthest, if they cannot meet at an earlier date." 

The Austrian Observer of the lith, the official gazette of the Austrian 
Government, contained the following account of the occurrences at 
Vienna. ** The tranquillity of our capital was disturbed yesterday ; but, 
thanks to the energetic intervention of the burgesses and the inhabitants, it 
is now re-established. His Imperial Majesty, influenced by the intentions 
of his paternal heart, has accorded : — 1st. Full liberty to the press. 2d. 
l^he formation of a National Guard, for which all citizens are invited to . 
enroll themselves. M. de Mbtternich, ex-chancellor, resigned last 
evening, and quitted Vienna this morning. The troops have completely 
evacuated the city, which is now entrusted to the guard of the inhabitants, | 

in whom his Imperial Majesty places all his confidence." ^ I 

A Prussian paper states that the Palace of Prince Metternich, within 
the city of Vienna, was not injured by the populace. On the 15th, how- 
ever, the mob erected a gallows in the front of his palace, and inflicted 
capital punishment on the effigy of its most unpopular proprietor. This | 

exhibition continued during the entire day, nor did the authorities dare to 
check it. 
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The following proclamation of the Emperor was published in the 
JJushinn Observer of the 16th instant : — 

. *' We, Ferdinand I., by the Grace of God Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, &c., have now made such arrangements as we 
recognised to be requisite for fulfilling the wishes of our faithful people. 

^* By virtue of our declaration abolishing the censorship, liberty of the 
press is allowed in the form under which it exists in those countries which 
have hitherto enjoyed it. A National Guard, established on the basis of 
property and intelligence, already performs the most beneficial service. 

" The necessary steps have been taken for convoking, with the least 
possible loss of time, the deputies from all our provincial states, and from 
the central congregations of the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, (the repre* 
sentation of the class of burghers being strengthened, and due regard being 
paid to the existing provincial constitutions,) in order that they may de- 
liberate on the constitution which we have resolved to grant to our 
people. 

" We, therefore, confidently expect that excited tempers will become 
composed, that study will resume its wonted course, and that industry and 
peaceful intercourse will spring into new life. 

" We rely on this with so much the greater hope, because we have 
this day, in the midst of you, convinced ourselves with deep emotion that 
ihe same loyalty and attachment which you have uninterruptedly for 
hundreds' of years manifested to our ancestors and -to ourselves on every 
occasion, still fills your minds. 

" Given in our capital and residence, at Vienna, March 15, 1848. 

" FEUniNAND. 

" Count von Inzaghi, Supreme Chancellor. 
" Baron von Pillersdorf, Court-Chancellor. 
" Baron von Weingarten, Court-Chancellor.'* 

According to advices from Vienna of the 1 7th, the city was resuming its 
wonted appearance. The shops and the counting houses were open» 
business was done on the Exchange, and friendly intercourse again took 
place. Towards, noon nearly all the National Guard, which was already 
very numerous and well-disciplined, were drawn up near the Univer&ity. 
The Emperor frequently appeared among his enthusiastic people, and 
was received in the densely crowded streets with thundering applause* 



CHAPTER III. 

I^kiid. Us former limits and power. Its goTermnent and character. Ita present proapecta. 

Tbs movements of Prussia and Austria, in regard to Posea and 6allicia| 
call our attention to Poland. 

Poland was an immense plain, lying between the Vistula and Oder, and 
from the Carpathian mountains, to what is modern Posen, including the 
latter. Bohemia, Silesia and Hungary, bounded it on the south and west, 
litbiismia was added to this, by Jagellon, its King, who married Hedb-> 
RIGA, Queen of Poland, and being baptised under the name WladislaSi 
ascendec^ the throne of the united countries. His ancestor, Gedtmin, had 
previously wrested Vohynnia, Severia, Kiovia and Czerviechovia — ^the 
latter composing the Ukraine — from the Sussians. Polish Prussia wai^ 
taken from the Knights of the Tuetonic Order by CASSiMen, th^ Fourth, at 
the request o( the inhabitants, who were wemed of the oppression of their 
brutal tyrants. Dantzick, Thorn, Elbin and Culm, mercantile towns, were 
added; and Moldavia made tributary. All Prussia was at one time a 
Pblish fief. Under Sioismund Atjgustub, Livonia and Courland were 
added to Poland. Severia, the Ukraine and Podolia were lost, part in 
1667, the remainder five years later. But Poland, at the time of John 
SoBEisEi, was in territory as she was in talent, resources and military 
power, one of the prime powers of Europe. 

The power of Poland, until her decadence under a bad government, was 
imposing. She defeated the Russians, during the reigns of the first and 
fiecoild BoLESLAR. Stephen Batort, reduced the Cossacks to order, 
and made them serviceable. Sigismund of Sweden, elected King after the 
death of Stephen, imposed Demetrius, a pretender to the Czardom, upon 
the Russians. Demetrius being murdered, the Polish General Zorkiewski 
— maternal grandfather to the great Sobeiski, entered Moscow, and took 
Basil ScHONiSKY^ the new Czar, and his brother, prisoner. SigismunI) set 
his own son Wladislas, on the Russian throne ^ but the imposition was 
soon after rejected by the Russians. The campaigns of Zolkiewski against 
the Turks was no less memorable, and his famous retreat was equal to that 
of Xenophon. In 1673, John Sobeiski who was possessed of the royal 
power, 'although Michael Koribut Miznowiezxi filled the throne, defeated 
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the Turin at CbociiAi and on the 19th of May of the foUowiog jew, was for- 
mally elected King of Poland. 

John SoBismti styled tbe ** Sariour of finrope^*' was one of the nost 
extraordinary men of hk own, or any other titne* Of a noble Poltih 
family, his early life teems to have given the promise of nothing hetter 
than the usual dissolute course of the nobility* During tbe minority of 
Loins, the Fourteenth, he visited France, with his brother Maric, after- 
wards killed by the Tartan, at Batowitz, and entered the musketeers of the 
King. He married a grandnlaughter-^CoTBR says, the daughter — of 
ZoLKiEwisKi, the celebrated General who triumphed so signally over the 
Russians. After his election to the throne, but before his coronation, he 
fought the battle of Leopol, with the Turks, having 15,000 men and they 
60,000, giving them an utter defeat. In September, 1676, with only 
38,000 men, he offered battle to 200,000 Turks, and repulsed them with loss 
in their attempt to cross the river, and forced them to sign a peace, by 
which Poland recovered the Ukraine and all Podolia, with the exception 
of Kamienilc. But the most extraordinary action in which Sobieski par^ 
ticipated, was that fought before Vienna* The Turks, with 300,000 men, 
two-thirds of which were Hungarians and Tartars, invested Vienna, within 
which 37,000 troops were shut up. In alarm, Austria sued to JTobh 
SoBiesKi, then an infirm old man, who was obliged to be lifted on hra 
horse. With only 34,000 men, he reliponded to their calL He marched 
to the relief of the beleagured city, and arrived m sight of the Turkish 
encampment, with only 70,000 men, Germans and all included, at hit 
command. At live o^clock, on the evening of the 12th of September, 
1683, the real attack commenced, though skirmishing and preliminary 
movements occurred during the day. The Turks and Tartars discovered 
that SoBiB9Ki himself was present, and the knowledge strnck'a terror into 
the hearts of the vast host. At six o'clock the battle was changed to a rout ', 
and through the breaches made in the walb of Vienna by Turkish cannon, 
the liberating chief made his triumphant entrance. Poland had saved 
Austria^that Austria which afterwards ruined Poland } and had beaten 
back the hordes which threatened Chriatendom-^that Christendom which 
in later years looked quietly on as the three robber powers parted the 
mantle of Poland between them« 

With the* reign of Joffii SoBmsxi, glorious as it was in the military 
annals of the world, began the decay of Polish nationality. In admitting 
th^ Russians to an alliance with Pohmd and to an intimacy with Polish 
matters, he laid the fbundatton of the after ruin. This was afterwards 
heightened by 'the conduct of the imbecile and miseraUe Avotmtva, the 
Second, with whose reign thoae events ao well known to all aa tlie 
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<iiate occasion (^ the downfali of Poland, aasamed a palpaUe and aerial 
form. From that time until 1772, the time of the firat partition, confu- 
m<Hi, ducord and weakneaa reigned unchecked in the unhappy country. 
And although an effort was made to create a constitution, in 1791-7and 
one which was wise and liberal in its provisions — ^it failed from incapacity 
within and force without ; a second partition narrowed the limits of the 
nation ; after two or three years of struggling, the constrictor of the com^ 
bined powers drew its coils closer, and all that was left of Poland was the 
little palatinate of Cracow, destined to be finally extinguished. 

The government of Poland, after it emerged from barbarism, assumed 
the form of an aristocracy, under the rule of a monarch ; but the death of 
the last monarch of the Jagellon race, SiaissfUNo, was the knell of the 
monarchy. The throne became elective, and the government degenerated 
into an oligarchy of nobles^ leaving the King a puppet, and the people 
slaves. A nation so controlled, bore within its own breast the seeds of 
destruction. The death of every monarch was the signal for fierce strug* 
gles among the aspirants to the throne, in which the pepple must suffer. 
Selfishness supplanted patriotism, akid chivalry succumbed to intrigue. 

Tet with all these disadvantages we can turn to few countries which 
did so much for learning and civilization as Poland. For centuries she 
was far in advance of cotemporary nations. Copernicus, Zaluzianski, 
Krasicki, and a host of brilliant philosophers, poets, writers and states- 
men, made her famous. In the time of Sioismumd there were more print- 
ing presses in Poland than in any other country ; in Cracow alone there 
were no less than fifty. Another point worthy of observation strikes us 
forcibly as we retrace the path of history. While the whole world was 
quarreling about religious matters ; while sects in power were persecuting 
those out of' power, the most perfect toleration reigned in Poland. Turks, 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants stood on the same platform ; the mosque 
rose alongside the conventicle, and the cathedral towered aloft in the same 
street with the synagogue, A perfect freedom of the press was extended 
to all parties. The followers of the Greek church printed their publi* 
cations at Ostrow and Wilna ) the adherents to the Confession of Ayrs- 
burg at Paniverica, Dombrowa, and Szamotrily ; the Reformers at Pinc- 
Kow, Brzesc, Knysyn, and Mieswiez ; the Arians at fiakow and Zaslan ; 
and the Catholics at Cracow, Posen,. Lublin, and elsewhere. Every one 
had the privilege of making proselytea to their hearts' content. 

The Constitution bf May, 1791, must be regarded as an. extraordinary 
itep in advance of the policy of the European powers, and gave no less 
alarm than offence to the surrounding nations. By this the towns were 
admitted to the elective franchise ; tbe ai^h<N:ity of. %he dietines was 
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abolished ; the Hberren, vitoj by which a single member nullified the will 
of a diet, was abn^ated ; the throne was made hereditary ; the executive 
power was given to the King and his ministers, the latter of whom could 
be deprived of their offices by a vote of the Diet ; the treaty power was 
only given to the King during the recess of the Diet ; univenal toleraticm 
was established, although the Catholic religion was made the faith of the 
realm ; and the Constitution was to be revised every twenty*fifth year. 
Against a scheme so liberal as this; under the circumstances, it was con« 
sidered policy in Russia, Austria, and Prussia to jfronounce , and thb policy 
was strengthened by a desire to aggrandize themselves at the expense of a 
neighbor, too weak to resist their copibined power* 

Recent events in Europe have severed the alliance which bound tb^ 
northern powers together -, and Germany begins to perceive the imperious 
necessity of creating a barrier against the encroachments of a power whose 
policy must henceforth be adverse to their own. The resuscitation of the 
nationality of Poland is the true policy of Germany. Upon the Polish 
plains the great battle of nations, which now draws nigh, must be decided ; 
and the hopes of the scattered and exiled Poles, which the world has 
regarded as a chimera, is apparently about to be realized. And a terrible 
conflict it must be. The Poles, who are already returning to their father* 
land, bring with them that knowledge of government — that acquaintance 
with the workings of free, or comparatively free, institutions, which is so 
necessary in the new relations which they are to be called on to fulfil. 
But with this knowledge they bring also the memory of wrong and injury ] 
a deep hatred to the Russian nation ; and that military prowess, which, 
on GroQhow and other bloody fields, was t|ught to all £urone. The 
struggle now is not alone nor unaided. Their success is inseparaftiy inte]> 
woven with the hopes and interests, if not the national necessity, of 
Germany, 

Nor is it to be supposed that the Poles, with that knowledge they have 
gained in exile, and the severe lesson taught in their own history, will 
venture upon a mode of government which proved the ruin of their 
nation* We look on it as fixed that the new Poland will savor nothing of 
the old Poland, in its errors, its intrigues and its unhappiness^ that it will 
devote itself earnestly and calmly to the strength of its government and 
the happiness of its people. And that Poland, which plunder, oppression, 
decimation and the iron hand of the Czar has failed to exterminate, will 
energetically seize the ofiered advantages, and once more unfold the 
national standard, we have no doubt — and if the world should, their doubts 
will be solved before many months shall have passed away. 

It is true that the power of Russia appears to be gigantic, and to some 
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inviDCtble. The iDviocibility of Hussia is founded on fallacy. True, sbie 
if OTergiown; tcue, she has an immense army; true, ahe has large terri- 
tories and an immense population. But those territories are not her own— 
ahe is made up of the deMi created by the stream of conquest. Her 
population is disaffected — Podolia Is unquiet-^the Ukraine is in commo> 
tion«-^OtrcasBia waits the withdravval of her armies to assume the offensive. 
Russia cannot raise or maintain so large an army as Germany — ^and tf 
Germany is not alone able to cope with her neighbor, Republican France 
possesses the sinews to struggle with the Russian Bear. Combined Ger- 
many and France can produce a million of soldiers--*and finer troops never 
went to reap men upon the field of conflict. If Poles will seize the mo- 
ment, the independence of Poland is secure. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The stute of Italy previoas to the revolution hi Fninoe. The sabseqaent course of events in 

Italy. 

ArrsR a long and dreary night, Italy once moreuwakes to a bright and 
glorious day, and the beautiful enthusiasm of her children finds expression 
in noble acts and holy aspirations for unity and freedom. Italy, so long 
torn and writhing beneath the iron heel of the oppressor, once more 
reunites her severed members and is about to stand erect among the 
nations. The liberal spirit and enlightened policy of Pope Pius gave the 
first open demonstration of the fire that has been since 1831 and the 
treachery at Ancona, burning in the heart of Italy, ready to blaze out 
itito a flame, fierce and destroying as the red bursting lava from Mount 
Etna. Whether Protestant or Catholic, let us not forget that to Pope Pius 
belongs the honor of having taken the first step towards liberty, and of 
having set all Italy ablase once mor^ with the thought and hope of free- 
dom^ while all around her the monarchs of Europe sat untroubled upon 
their thrones, and the people made no sign of discontent. If the Pope has 
become alarmed at the astounding nature of subsequent events and the 
incredible rapidity with which they have succeeded each other — if he 
begins to fear for the inviolability of his spiritual p6wer and is even 
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tempted to draw back, or to proceed alKtoo moderately for the spirit of 
these fierce, impatient times — ^yet he has his excuse. He is the Pope — 
doubtless sincere in his religions devotion to the church, and determined 
to do nothing that can militate against her power .and glory. It is in fact 
a strange position he occupies. He, the head of the most arbitrary and 
uncompromising sovereignty on earth, placed by the irresistible course of 
events j/i the lead of a movement inevitably destined to revolutionize 
Europe, overthrow all absolute authority, and reduce the idea of govern- 
ment to its original and natural dimensions — ^those of a representative of 
the wishes and will of the people ! What could he do ^ Undoubtedly he 
must go on. Absolute retraction would have been to invoke destruction 
not only upon himself but upon the power of the church itself. And so he 
has continued to go forward^ steadily buf i-anfmnQly «^"^ i^»° ^u^^^Amm-.^^,^^,^ 



ERRATA. 

The proof sheet of the Chapter on Poland was not read by the writer. 
In consequence some errors have crept in the work. Liberren veio^ on 
the 207th page, should be liberum vdo. The remaining errors are those 
occurring in proper names of persons and places. 



, jf ^j «r,H«^E xjt iriErrxmuiMMi^ uiis a reigB Of x&wt already had 

commenced there. The civil authorities were suspended in their func- 
tions, the people were forbidden meeting together in public places, and 
wearing certain colors. They were prohibited hissing in the theatres, 
and were not allowed even to collect money and receive subscriptions for 
the poor. Throughout beautiful Lombardy all was gloom and consterna- 
tion. Cannon were leveled in the streets of the principal towns, which 
seemed like deserted cities turned into fortresses. The bells were even 
ordered not to be rung in Milan, where the most intense hatred of the 
Austrians existed, and where Mbtternich's troops were regarded with the 
utniost detestation. At Cremona the people in the theatres had taken the 
Austrian soldiers and thrown them into the pit. Blood had flowed at 
Bergamo, and many insurrjectionists had been arrested at Piacenza. 
Between the Sardinian States and Austria war seemed hourly inevitable. 
King Charles Albi^rt, as we have before stated, had placed himself 
under the direction of the popular movement, and was already preparing 
for his great game for the stake of leader of the Italian Union. He now 
quartered 60,000 troops on the Austrian frontier, and set to work manu<» 
H 
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facturing cartridges at the rate^of a million^' per day. The fortress of 
Alessandra was fully armed and provided for a siege, and furnished with a 
supply of three thousand Congreve rockets. The young men of Lombardy 
had offered their services to the King, on the sole condition that they 

. should be placed in front of every battle ! At Turin preparations were 
going forward for a grand fete in honor of Charles Albert, and on the 
27th of March an edict was published proclaiming a general amnesty, an 
equal participation of civil and political rights to the inhabitants of the 
valleys of the Pignerols, the regulation of the Civic Guard, and an elec- 
toral law. Meanwhile Austria got ready to throw a garrison of two 
thousand men into Massa, one thousand into Carrara, and proportionate 
numbers into the towns of Parma and Modena. ^ The King of Sardinia 
had signed a decree for the civil emancipation of the Protestants, but 
Austria everywhere tightened her grip. The Duke of Modena had gone 
to Vienna, and a decree of regency under Archduke Ferdwand was daily 
anticipated. At Piacenza, Genoa, Parma, and, indeed, throughout all 
Austrian Italy, disturbance and tumult, repressed by the presence of an 
overpowering Austrian military force, was the order of the day. At 
Rome the Pope was getting ready with his constitution, — while the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the King of Naples had followed the example of 
Sardinia and granted constitutions to their people, very similar to the 
French charter which Louis Philippe did not keep. The Neapolitan 
royalty had held out longest, and the troops of the King, at Messina and 
several other points, had murdered many Italians. In Sicily an insurrec- 
tion had broken out upon the intelligence of the French Revolution being 
received, which raged with great fury, and in which the Palermitans had 
manifested the coolest and most determined bravery. The authority of 
Naples had been entirely disowned, and Don Ruggiero Sbttimo unani- 
mously appointed Regent of Sicily. At the last accounts this conflict 
between Naples and Sicily was not terminated, but it has doubtless ere 
' now resulted in the establishment of Sicilian independence. 

On the 16th' of March the news of the insurrection at Vienna reached 
Milan ; and the people learnt that the Central Congregation of Lombardy 

* was summoned to a National Assembly at Vienna. On the 17th, however, 
the Viceroy hurried off under an escort of troops, with such precipitation, 
that he bore off some plate and tapestry belonging to the «State. On the 
I8th, the people rose and demanded the liberation of the citizens lately 
imprisoned for political offences. Their demands refused, a general revolt 
ensued ; artillery was brought into play, and the full routine of an insur- 
rection gone through, the people being in the end successful. The only 
terms secured to the Austrians were, safe removal of all their troops from 
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the Lombardo-VeDitian territory. On the 19th, the Italian flag was hoisted 
throughout Northern Italy. The Hungarian troops in the Austrian service 
took part with the Milanese people. Meanwhile the Austrian commander 
found himself oppressed by a combination of untoward circumstances 
calculated to quench all the energies and hopes of his cause. His own 
Government was in the crisis of a revolution. The all-potent Chancellor 
had fied. The Hungarian forces, it is supposed, could not be trusted to act 
against the people. The aid of Hussia was forfeited. On the 19th, Padua, 
and even it was reported the strong position of Mantua, were in revolt, 
the garrison of the latter place having declared in favor of the Milanese. 
There was a revolution at Parma on the 19th, at Modena on the 20th, and 
convulsions at Placentia, Pontremoli, Lavanza, and Carrara. The lake 
districts of Como and Lugano had joined the movement. In the south of 
Italy the Austrian commander saw nought but discouragement. Free 
corps were rushing to the strife from newly organized Switzerland. It 
was also stated that Venice and Trieste were in open insurrection. Mean- 
while, on the side of Piedmont an army appeared, which, if it had no 
actual share in the conflict, must have convinced Count Radbtzky that a 
prolonged resistance was hopeless. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
the Austrians, under a well managed feint, concentrated their forces from 
Pavia, Magenta, and other places on the western frontier on the 24th, and 
on the day following withdrew their whole army, by the Verona road, 
with a view to a complete evacuation of the soil of Lombardy. 

An intelligent gentleman, who was on the spot, writes the following 
interesting account of the insurrection in Milan, under date of March 24. 

"I arrived in this glorious and now immortal city, at a late hour last 
night. On Friday evening last, news having arrived at Milan of an insur- 
rection having occurred at Vienna, the people in lai^e bodies thronged to 
the Municipality, demanding arms and permission to form a National 
Guard. This demand was refused, and a reference given to the military 
governor, Count Radetzky. The popular efiervescence having considerably 
increased during the Friday night and Saturday morning, and symptoms of 
the approaching outbreak being visible, Count Radetzky offered to create a 
National Guard, provided he was named Commander-in-Chief, but this was 
indignantly refused; and I believe while the discussion was going on 
between him and the leaders of the people at the Palais de Gouvernement, 
where the Count O'Connell was acting as Vice-President in the absence of 
Count de Spaur, called to Vienna, some persons armed with their own 
fowling-pieces fired on the guard, killed some of the soldiers, and by a 
sudden dash took possession of the palace. 

^* The Revolution was now commenced. Retreat was impossible. The 
people instantly formed barricades in all the narrow tortuous streets, 
breaking open the Viceregal stables, and forming with his superb carriages 
a barricade in the Porta Romana, tore up the paving stones, and prepared 
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all the hostile missives they could find to hurl from the windows on the 
troops. As I can understand, Count Radetzky might have put down the 
movement if he had sent a sufficient number of troops into the leading 
streets, and hemmed the people into a close circle at the centre of the 
city in the vicinity of the Duomo ; but instead of so doing, he ordered a few 
companies to clear the way, and these men were soon driven out by an 
incessant fire, and by pots, pans, stones and heavy articles of furniture 
dashed from the windows on them. As the troops retired fresh barricades 
were formed ; and Radetzky, fearing that his communications would be lost, 
took the imprudent step of calling off all his people, and retiring to the 
chateau. If you look at any plan of Milan, you will see that the castle is 
a large isolated place, unfortified save by a slight curtain — ^that it is on the 
same level as the rest of the city — that it has a large space open on all 
sides — and that, in fact, it is only good for defence, and useless for offen- 
sive operations, unless the desperate extremity of a bombardment was 
resorted to. 

" This step was taken on Saturday afternoon, and the natural result was, 
that. the people pushed up their barricades to the heads of all the streets, 
in front and on each side of the -castle, and then defended them stoutly 
with their sharpshooters — erected in all the central streets such a multi- 
tude of barriers — the whole not being less than 500 — ^so that it was a 
physical impossibility for the soldiery again to enter the city. Carriages, 
omnibuses, post-chaises, tables, boards, boxes filled with stones, large flags — 
in short, everything that could be used to form a heap — were amassed 
together; strong traces and heavy chains were placed before them, and as 
all these barriers were instantly manned by the brave people whose blood 
was now up, all chance of the town being lost to the force possessed by 
Radetzky was at an end. Radetzky continued to fire from the castle, and 
several people were killed by the cannonade, and in like manner he kept 
up a fire from the several gates of the city, which he had taken care to 
occupy. If you look at the plan you will find that an open space exists 
within the walls as well as outside. By that space Radetzky kept up his 
communications, but his men were constantly picked off by the people, 
who fired from under cover of houses within, and from behind hedges and 
ditches outside. His people suffered dreadfully in this manner, and I 
believe while. the loss on the part of the citizens was very trifling, not 
exceeding 50 or 160 killed and 200 to 300 wounded, his loss was triple 
that amount. The difference is easily accounted for — the city being aban- 
doned, the people were now under cover, while the troops, from their 
open position, were constantly exposed. 

" This state of things lasted from Saturday to Wednesday night, all the 
efforts of the people to obtain possession of even one of the gates being 
abortive, or to find means of receiving assistance from outside. The cor- 
respondence with the country was, however, kept up in an ingenious man- 
ner by means of little balloons, and letters were despatched in these aerial 
messengers with entreaties to the persons among whom the balloons fell to 
see to their delivery. As the letters naturally went into friendly hands 
which ever way the wind carried the balloons, the commission was faith- 
fully executed. Warned in this manner, the people flocked from all sides, 
and if they were not strong enough to force the gates, kept up .a constant 
fire on the patrols and soldiers who appeared on the bastions, and rendered 
the continuance of Radetzky's system impossible. 
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*^ Provisions now became scarce within the chMeau, while the city was 
abundantly supplied from its own resources; and Count Radctzky, seeing 
that he could not expect to reduce Milan without bombardment, for which, 
perhaps, he was not prepared, recalled all his outlying parties from every 
side of this frontier, and during the night, bringing his patrols from the 
several gates, made up his mind to retire, and accordingly, about four 
o'clock after midnight of Wednesday, silently evacuated the citadel, having 
kept up a fire to the last moment. Of course he was not followed, ana 
his retreat was to a certain extent undisturbed ; but it is said that, having 
remained one of th^ last persons in the chateau, he only escaped by putting 
on the dress of a priest. I believe the whole Austrian force in Milan did 
not exceed 12,000, or perhaps in reality 8,000; but when I saw them a 
few weeks since, the finest troops on parade in the world, it is almost 
impossible now to believe that they have been beaten in a disgraceful 
manner. 

" One fact is certain, the people had neither a stock of arms or ammu- 
nition, and they fought only with their fowling-pieces, and the arms which 
they got hold of in the Palace of Government and the barracks or guard 
houses which they burst into in the first moments of success. The revo- 
lution was, in point of fact and time, unpremeditated ; its first impulse 
arose from the events of Vienpa, and its success began from the hardihood 
of the brave people, who commenced the movement when Radetzky 
refused the National Guard. 

"The first day of unalloyed liberty possessed by the Milanese lias passed 
over without a single event occurring to disturb the general happiness; 
and I am glad to bear my personal testimony to the nobility of mind and 
elevation of manner with which every man, from the richest gentleman to 
the humblest artisan, has conducted himself under such trying circum- 
stances. Not one of the brave defenders of the city have left their posts 
day or night for five days, and the gates and barricades are as carefully 
watched as if the enemy was still within sight and in a condition to renew 
the attack. A]l are acting with the happiest accord under the direction 
of the Provisional Government, neither noise nor confusion prevails, and 
every man merits the title, which all assume, of 'brother' and 'friend.' 

" I have very little to alter in the description I gave you yesterday of 
the manner in which the revolution began and was accomplished. There 
is only one fact which, perhaps, was imperfectly explained ; and I have 
reason now to believe that instead of the first shots being fired by the 
people, it was the soldiery at the H6tel de Ville, who discharged their 
muskets at random into the crowd, imagining from the excitement of the 
populace, and the constant addition made to their numbers, that a plan to 
destroy them had been concerted, and was about to be put into execution. 
That discharge cost Austria its province of Lombardy; for the people, 
imagining that another murderous fire, like that on the 3d of January last, 
was to take place, rushed at once upon the troops, overpowered them, and 
gave the signal for the general revolt. In an instant the tocsin was rung, 
barricades were formed in the narrow streets, paving stones were collected 
and carried to the tops of houses, and those who had fowling-pieces — the 
whole population of Milan being sportsmen— prepared to use them if the 
soldiery penetrated into the narrow ways and intersecting lanes. At this 
moment had Count Radetzky showed any military skill be could have 
mastered the increasing revolt by moving heavy patrols and preventing 
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the formation of barricades ; but he lost four or five hours in deliberation 
and in perfect inactivity, and when he made up his mind, and gave gene- 
ral orders to advance, the moment of action had passed over, and innu- 
merable barricades, which were placed as if miraculously, shut his people 
out effectually from the city. In vain he subsequently tried to clear these 
barriers, by placing artillery at the head of the several leading courses, and 
keeping up a heavy discharge : for though he thus commanded several 
important points, the communication was maintained by the insurgents in 
the whole interior of the city, and the sharpshooters, creeping from house 
to house, got eventually within reach of the men who served the guns, 
and brought them down one after the other. It was quite wonderful, I am 
told, to see the intelligence and ingenuity evinced by those brave sports- 
men in mastering the fire of the formed and disciplined Austrian troops. 
The narrowest door- way afforded cover, a few faggots of wood concealed 
an advance, until the troops were driven back, not knowing from whence 
they were attacked; and on the ground retired from, a barricade was 
instantly thrown up, and the same system of annoyance again established. 
My conviction is, that the general and troops were equally disheartened 
from the first moment of the revolt, and that Radetski meditated more 
how to draw off his men in a creditable manner than to operate success- 
fully against the city. The news from Vienna proved that even in the 
capital there was no security for the empire, and he seemed by his con- 
duct to show that in his opinion Lombardy was lost, whatever might be 
the result of the troubles in the capital. 

" I mentioned yesterday that one of the first barricades was formed by 
the Viceregal carriages, which the people seized for the occasion ; but I 
was not then aware, as I am now, that all the Milanese noblemen devoted 
their handsomest equipages to the same timely but patriotic use. In every 
part of the city carriages are to be seen bearing the arms of the first fami- 
lies, forming, with all sorts of materials, barriers of imposing form, and, I 
have no doubt, if necessity required, their noble owners would have 
devoted chairs, tables, and bedsteads to the same patriotic use. I was 
much amused to-day, on being stopped at one of these barricades, by a 
daring boy, of not more than twelve years of age, who stood, sword in 
hand, as ofiicer of the post, assisted by two junior brothers, each armed 
with short sticks furnished with spikes, and on seeing the barrack room 
^which these fine lads had fitted up in papa's carriage, commanding the left 
wing. There these young patriots lived during the day, and there they 
would, I am sure, willingl}'^ have passed the night, if their friends had per- 
mitted them to do so. But why should I speak of the ardor of these boys 
when I know that ladies of rank placed their pianofortes and harps close 
to the windows for the purpose of hurling them on the heads of the 
devoted soldiery, and that their maids w«re employed in carrying baskets 
of paving stones up stairs to be used in the same patriotic manner. I 
should also mention that when I named 500 barricades, as composing the 
total of those that had been erected, I had not taken into account all the 
intersecting streets with which Milan abounds. I am assured that there 
are no less than 2,000 barricades in all, and now that I see they are erected 
in all the streets within twenty paces of each other, I believe the number 
is not overcharged. 

" As it is, in my opinion, not only gratifying to one's curiosity, but 
historically important to ascertain if the revolution was the effect of acci- 
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dent, as I believe it was, or if it arose from measures taken by any number 
of conspirators to produce the same effect^ which no doubt those on the 
spot are most likely to believe — as I have mvariably represented that the 
Milanese were combined in one common bond of hatred against their 
Austrian masters — so I am equally assured, that from fear of the conse- 
quences, or from any other cause, no actual plot was formed, and all per- 
sons waited impatiently for the near approach of their deliverance, without 
venturing on any efficient plan to accelerate it 

" The extraordinary conduct of General Radetzky on Saturday, the 
lSth,in allowing barricades to be formed, and the interior of Milan placed 
beyond the possibility of recovery, has so much excited my surprise, con- 
sidering his great military reputation and experience, that I have endea- 
vored to account for it, by consulting persons who had been on terms of 
intimacy with him, and from them I think I have got the key to his 
unsoldier-like demeanor. When, on the 3d of January last, so many 
Milanese lost their lives in the cigar row, by the wanton firing of the 
troops, the Marshal was severely reprimanded from Vienna for allowing 
the soldiers to act in a matter which was solely the province of the police. 
He was, moreover, much annoyed on learning that his conduct was gene- 
rally condemned both at home and abroad; and in the absence of the 
Viceroy and the Civil Governor, Count de Spaur, both of whom were 
away, he was afraid to undertake the sole responsibility of again firing on 
the people, in a case apparently much lesf serious than that in which to 
him so much opprobrium resulted. The Marshal was also in possession of 
intelligence from Vienna, not known to the public, and he knew not if a 
second massacre took place, whether his head would not have to answer 
for it before a constitutional government in the capital. These reflections 
caused his first hesitation, and during that time the town was lost, as the 
people's blood, being once roused, and being allowed to work without 
impediment, the whole of Saturday evening and night were employed in 
erecting barricades of the most solid construction. I think the Marshal 
acted all through solely on the defensive, and that he labored to gain time 
for the purpose of communicating with Vienna before he resorted to the 
last extremity of a bombardment. His plan appeared to have been merely 
to prevent assistance from without being given to the Milanese, to keep 
them within the narrowest circle possible in the city, and only to defend 
himself on the points where he was closely attacked. Is it possible other- 
wise to account for the miraculous success of the Milanese in taking, with- 
out arms or ammunition, a city from the hands of 12,000 regular troops well 
provided with artillery ? The people no doubt performed prodigies of 
valor, and pushed their barricades almost into contact with the gates and 
bastions ; but if anything like a mortal combat had taken place, would the 
loss have been confined, as it is, to 100 killed and 250 wounded, and the 
material injury to a few houses burnt or sacked in the furthest limits of the 
town ? The city is uninjured, the amount of loss is comparatively very 
slight, and surely this would not have been the case if an officer at the 
head of a regular force, and with fifty or sixty pieces of artillery at his 
command, had thought proper to launch his thunders against it. I do not 
undervalue, or in the remotest degree disparage the heroic bravery of the 
Milanese. I can recite deeds of daring worthy of eternal praise. I know 
that every man exposed his life without flinching for four days and four 
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nights, but I cannot help explaining, as I believe the facts warrant, the 
tactics of Marshal Radetzky. , 

By our latest European advices it was stated that the King of Sardinia 
had declared war against Austria — that he had been crowned at Milan 
King of Italy; but they were discredited. It appears,' however, that he 
has issued the following proclamation, and that a body of 40,000 Sardinians 
and Piedmontese had entered the Austrian territory to assist the Milanese 
and other cities who are in open insurrection against their Austrian 
masters : — 

PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF LOMBARDY AND VENICE. 
*^ Charles Albert, by the grace of God King of Sardinia, Cyprus and 
Jerusalem. People of Lombardy and Venice ! — The destinies of Italy are 
maturing ; a happier fate awaits the intrepid defenders of inculcated rights. 
From affinity of race, from intelligence of the age, from community of 
feeling, we, the first, have joined in that unanimous admiration which 
Italy manifests towards you. People of Lombardy and Venice I — Our 
arms, which were already concentrated on your frontier when you antici- 
pated the liberation of glorious Milan, now come to offer you in your 
further trials that aid which # brother expects from a brother — a friend 
from a friend. We will second your just desires, confiding in the aid of 
that God who is visibly with us — of that God who has given to Italy a 
Pius IX. — of the God, who, by such wonderful impulse, has given to Italy 
the power of acting> alone. And that the sentiment of the Italian union 
may be further demonstrated, we command that our troops, on entering 
the territory of Lombardy and Venice, shall bear the escutcheon of Savoy 
on the tri-colored flag of Italy. 

"CHARLES ALBERT." 

As this is the first instance of the interference of a foreign power to 
assist in the revolutionary movement of a neighboring country, the step 
has excited very great interest both in England and the continj^nt. 

In deporting, or despatching his army, his Majesty is said to have 
announced his intention frankly to the diplomatic body, observing that he 
had no alternative between being set aside by a Republic at Turin, or 
marching to assume the iron crown at Milan. The representatives of the 
three great powers (that were.) took their departure from Turin imme- 
diately. 

The army, commanded by King Charles Albert, had commenced its 
march, and was to have entered Pavia at noon on the 29th. By a decree, 
dated Alessandra 28th, his Majesty had appointed Prince Eugene of Savoy 
Carignan Lieutenant-General of the kingdom during his absence. Before 
his departure, Charles Albert received a sword, presented to him by the 
Pope, bearing the following inscription : — " To the magnanimous King, 
Charles Albert, the sword which will make Italy free. — Pius IX." 
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By the arrival of news from Turin of the 31st March, accounts have 
been received of an encounter, near Montechiari, between a strong body 
of the Austrian army and the Sardinian General Bes, who was at the head 
of four thousand regular troops and seven thousand volunteers. The Sar- 
dinian General gained a brilliant victory, and took from the enemy an 
entire squadron of cavalry, three cannons, and some baggage. This news 
was brought by a special courier, who started from Milan on the 30th. 
The forces at the disposal of Charles Albert amount to 30,000 men. 

It appeals sufficiently clear that the condition of the Austrian army 
under Rapetzkt is disastrous. Indeed, it may be said to be dissolving 
frpm day to day under the eyes of its commander, without striking a blow. 
In many instances squadrons and detachments found themselves separated 
from the rest of the army by the sudden irruption of the waters let loose 
by the peasantry, and thus surrounded they were obliged to lay down their 
arms to a few hundred rustics. 

Radetzky was, according to the latest intelligence, at Orzinovi and 
Soncino ; the Austrians are at a stand still near the banks of the Oglio. 
It appears they have given up the intention of throwing. themselves into 
Mantua, from want of provisions in the fortress. The whole country, 
from the Po to the Alps of Tyrol, has risen in arms; the enemy finds 
impediments of every nature. There is no doubt that, on the appearance 
of a body of regular troops, the army of Radetzky will b^ obliged to 
capitulate. 

The King of Sardinia entered Lodi on the 30th ult. with 8000 men, 
and was to be followed by the Duke of Savoy with 2000 men and 100 
pieces of artillery. The despatch further states that 10,000 Romans and 
7000 Tuscans had arrived at the Po. The Lombard and Swiss troops had 
defeated the Austrians at Bagriola, and had taken 800 prisoners. 

On thQ 22d March Venice declared itself a Republic, without striking a 
blow, and appointed a Provisional Government, to whom the Austrian 
General Zicht capitulated. On learning the insurrection at Padua, 
Vicenza, Treviso, and in all the Venitian territory behind Verona, he 
perceived at once that he could not possibly retreat through the Italian 
provinces to Tyrol or Carinthra, and at once capitulated. He retired by 
sea, and on the next day the Provisional Government proclaimed the 
Republic, amid shouts of the old Venitian cry of '^ Viva San Marco !" 
Subsequently the Provisional Government, fearing that their sentiments in 
proclaiming a Republic had been misunderstood, issued a declaration that 
no pretensions were meant to be advanced for the resumption of its 
ancient sovereignty ; and that Venice would be ready to finite herself 
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with the centre of nationality whenever the kingdom of Italy should be 
re-established. 

The last news from Italy brings us the gratifying intelligence that a 
strict alliance, offensive and defensive, has been entered into by all the 
Italian States against Austria. So goes Italy — first the restoration of her 
nationality, then a Republic, with universal suffrage and toleration. Pope 
Pius must not attempt to stop it ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

England and Ireland. The ultimate effects there. Concluding rcrnarlis. 

In order to form an idea of the natural influence which the recent 
movements in France are calculated to have upon the constitution of the 
British empire, it will be necessary to examine briefly the causes of dis- 
content in the principal portions of that gigantic confederacy. 

And first, of England. — 

The Reform Bill of'England was the legitimate result of the overthrow 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons in 1830. It was a concession from 
alarmed power to the upheaving masses — a mere tub to the whale. The 
poor were taught by the non-producers of England to consider the Reform 
Bill, which placed the country nominally under the control of the ten 
pound householders, to be the panacea for all their wo, and for some time 
they rested quiet under that impression. But as cool heads looked into 
and probed the distresses of the country — as the miseries, the degradation 
and the soul-pangs of millions of white slaves passed daily before the 
popular eye — as the producer of the factory, goaded to madness by con- 
stant and ill-requited toil, turned his gaze upon a lower depth of degrada- 
tion, in his brother of the mine, as he looked into the darkness of that 
earthly hell — as the peasant turned pauper, and was starved at the 
expense of government — as cottage walls crumbled, and the strong man 
gave way to want — the suffering masses cried aloud for a remedy. So for 
years the cry of their torment ascended to the ears of the English aris- 
tocracy, but in vain. It prohibited not one revel — it curtailed no night 
of debauchery — it did not cause one* shake less of the dice-box. The 
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aristocracy of England stiii seek their pleasures and their profits — still 
coin the sweat and blood of starving millions. But the cry of agony and 
the piercing wail of despair, is beginning to deepen and swell into a howl 
of revenge ; and wo betide the government, if the popular indignation 
takes a Bhape of flesh. 

And then of Ireland. — 

From the time of the first invasion of Ireland, the government of England 
have did their best to root out the Irish race, or abolish the Irish char- 
acteristics. They have debauched the highborn, and trampled on the low. 
Fraud and corruption were the weapons with which they attacked the 
Irish nobility ; the gibbet and the bayonet was their gift to the poor man. 
Frafikness was made a misdemeanor and patriotism a crime. The man 
whose heart dared to beat in behalf of the independence and freedom of 
his native land expiated his ofience by the hands of the castle hangman. 
The best blood of Ireland was spilled upon many a foreign field ; and 
their deeds of daring were rewarded by stripes and chains for their 
brothers. The poor man had no safety — no security. Under this the 
land sickeneH. Famine and pestilence have gone over it ; and all Ireland 
is one great lazaar house, wherein the dreadful cry of " Bring out your 
dead !" has become a household word. Such is Ireland. 

It requires no prophet to show that this state of afiairs must result in 
one of two things — either concessions to the people or the overthrow of 
the government. It is true that as we write this, the steamer has brought 
the news that the Chartists have receded from their determination to pre- 
sent their petition in mass, and have sent it to Parliament by deputies. 
But this does not vary the ultimate series of events. The outset of all 
revolutions has shown the same hanging back at the critical moment, by 
leaders. But leaders may falter as they will. When the mass is in motion, 
those at its head will be pushed forward, or overthrown. English history 
shows too many concessions to the people by power, to make us believe 
that they will not concede again. That they will yield all the points of 
the Charter we do not believe. Universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and 
paid parliaments might be accorded ; but an abolition of primogeniture and 
a disconnexion of Church and State cannot be surrendered by the English 
aristocracy. A repeal of the Union between Ireland and England would 
take away that life-blood of the Irish people, upon which the English 
aristocracy have been battening so long. These extreme demands they 
will resist. But their resistance must be a futile one. The struggle may 
be protracted — its commencement may be postponed ; but it must come. 
^ must succeed favorably for the people. If the French, while a nation 
o^^elots, unaccustomed to think of freedom, overthrew the throne of 
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Louis, the Sixteenth^ can saoe men suppose that the English people, who 
kaow and feel their strength, will remain passive much longer under a 
state of degradation hitherto unachieved by the subjects of despotism ? 

It is said by many that the English as a people are too abject in charac- 
ter or too loyal to the throne, to rebel against the existing state of things. 
That the middle and upper classes of England are abject and loyal, is true — 
that the lower are abject and servile, is true also. But the most abject 
of serfs are the most apt to rise, and the most pitiless to their masters, 
when they do. Loyalty of expreEsion is no evidence of loyalty in fact. 
Let any man read the Iddresses, the speeches and the resolves of the 
legislatures and meetings of the Thirteen United Colonies at the com- 
mencement of the American struggle. These teemed with lip-loyalty. 
Who spoke then of independence ? A few only, who were regarded as 
ipadmen. There were eight years of contest before the Fourth of July, 
1776. Look at Canada now. Has she not for years talked of her attach- 
ment to the Queen, and her inseparable union with Great Britain ? Yet, 
does not every American acquainted with Canadian affairs, especially if he 
be connected with the intrigues now going on in the north, know that 
some of the mosf prominent of the professed loyalists are sworn leaguers 
with the Hunters' Clubs ? Is not Canada on the eve of a revolution, which 
must result in the expulsion of British power from the continent 1 We 
place no confidence in words — and British loyalty, so far as the trampled 
masses are concerned, is merely made of words, which signify anything or 
nothing — as the personal interests of the parties who utter them are 
regarded in connection with it. As for Ireland, there is but one feeling 
among the vast majority of the people — and that is deep, bitter and abiding 
hatred to the English government. 

The recent events have taught England and Ireland what the masses can 
do, on a sudden outbreak. The lesson is not lost. The man who reposes, 
lulled by the thought that England can or will do less than France, will 
be roused from liis dream by the shouts of an infuriated people, and the 
booming of the royal cannon. 

But the space we had allotted ourselves is exhausted, and we must draw 
our narrative to a close. Hereafter, when the political volcano that now 
is overwhelming Europe shall have exhausted its fires, and the political 
and social reorganization begins to take form from out the chaos of the 
present tremendous convulsion, we shall again ask to be heard. Having 
watched carefully the progress and completion of the great movements 
whose mere commencements or premonitory symptoms we are enabled to 
sketch in these pages, we shall endeavor to present a comprehensive anc^ 
symmetrical view of Europe under the new order of things. At pres^ 
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this of course is impossible, because we cannot yet know the result of any 
thing that has been done. Even to hope for the best to humanity, to have 
faith in the intelligence, moderation and firmness of the people of France 
and Europe, is regarded by many of our most influential organs of public 
opinion in this country, as little less than treason. But yet, we do hope 
and have faith. We believe most devoutly that God created man to be 
free, prosperous and happy. We believe that the centuries of wrong and 
oppression under which he has groaned have been only a necessary phase 
in the development of his destiny, and that he ever progresses, sometimes 
slowly though ever surely, towards a higher and harmonious existence,, 
when wealth and power and the means of happiness shall not be confined 
to the few, while all the rest grovel in ignorance and want, but shall be 
free to be enjoyed by all. We look around through every other order of 
creation, and we see everywhere the operation of this universal law of 
harmony; and we faithfully believe that man, the highest effort of creative 
wisdom, is not alone doomed to a stationary condition of misery and disorder. 
We see in the recent movements in Europe a mighty step in advance, 
taken by humanity — and we have full faith that, amid the struggles and 
convulsions and falling ruins of a past and monstrous system, the vital 
destiny of the human race will survive in an immortal and ever brighten- 
ing existence. It is this hope and this conviction that cheers and animates 
the hearts of all who labor and hope for a better time. Scattered through- 
out the world, yet linked together by the indissoluble ties of sympathy 
and fraternity, there is a band of earnest believers in the progressive 
destiny and ultimate happiness of humanity, who work steadily and faith- 
fully, regardless of the sneers or the wonderment of those who understand 
them not and will not understand them. They work not for a few, nor 
to win the smiles of the great and powerful — but they labor on in unsel- 
fish good faith, and trust in a God who has not created the race of Man in 
his own image only to torture and abase hira fore verl If among this 
noble band of brothers we might hope but to see that our labors are under- 
stood and our purposes approved of — if, besides, our words find an echo 
in the general aspirations of our poor, despised, laboring, yet not despairing 
workfellows — our ambition is more than satisfied, our design is not 
unaccomplished. 



" MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE." 




Words by Alexandre Dumas. Music by F. Alphonse Varnry 
(Translated by T. Dunn English.) 
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